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for Every Foor in the House 


"THE touchand taste 
of the interior deco- 
rator have made the 
floor of this English 
Room a unit in the 
decorative scheme. 
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TF one of these de igns is more appropriate for 
your dining-room than the inlaid Parquetry 
Linoleum ( No. 590) shown in the illustration, 
orde r ¥ Mumnber jrom \; 47 i1h0ieuImN MET KC Aant. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Arm- 
strong’ s Linoleum, suitable for kitchen, 
dining-room, or bedroom, and fully 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service. 
Send for free booklet, ““Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs,’’ showing colorplates 


of pleasing and artistic designs. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A trademark 
on the burlap back 
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An English Room with 


Linoleum Floor 


N this tastefully appointed din- 
ing-room the floor was laid when 
the house was built. 

The architect specified these 
modern floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum throughout the house. 
The linoleum was cemented firmly 
down over a layer of builders’ 
felt, on the soft wood underfloor- 
ing, and is, therefore, a perma- 
nent, smooth, waterproof floor. 

An interior decorator selected 
the colors and designs for the 
various rooms, and each floor is a 
harmonious unit in the decorative 
scheme of the room in which it is 
installed. 

Rugs are laid on these floors of 
linoleum, just as on any permanent 
Hoor. No refinishing will ever be 
necessary. Linoleum floors are 
kept bright and new looking by the 
weekly use of a liquid wax polish. 

Such floors are restful to walk 
on and stand on. Linoleum isa 
pleasantly cool floor in summer, 
acomfortably warm floor in winter. 


In any good furniture or de- 


partment store ask to see the plain 
colors, the new Jaspé (two-tone) 
effects, and the artistic parquetry, 
inlaid, and printed designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

The salesman will give you esti- 
mates of the cost of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum floors laid in your home. 
You will find that the cost is not 
high. For instance, a dining-room 
of average size, 11 ft. by 16 ft., 
can be floored with the Inlaid Par- 
quetry Linoleum shown in the 
illustration at a cost of about $77.00 
(slightly higher in the Far West). 

Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for advice as to proper 
patterns and colors for use in any 
scheme of home decoration. No 
charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 


and Decoration” 
(Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, Presi- 
dent of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of fine home in- 
teriors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DIVISION 


951 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
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Famous American author of “Freckles,” “The Girl of the Limberlost,’ 


ECENTLY I have 
been much in- 
terestedina 
book dealing 
with the fashions 
of the world in 

dress, and in this authentic 
history I read that human 
beings, from the very 
earliest times, have sacri- 
ficed their wealth, their 
honesty and their comfort 
in order to be clothed as 
extravagantly as possible. 
That the clothes worn 
were, in many instances, 
practically instruments of 
physical torture as the 
result of their cut and weizht, and instruments of mental 
torture when the wearers felt that they were not attaining 
the height of style, never seems to have made the slightest 
difference. Extravagant dressing is usually attributed to 
women, but men have been frequently quite as guilty 
Whatever absurdity designers could create in order to use 
the largest quantity of the most expensive goods and trim- 
mings, when announced as the latest style was eagerly seized 
upon and worn without the slightest regard either to health 
or comfort, and with no greater regard to expense than was 
absolutely necessary. Those who could not afford the latest 
style went to the foolish extravagance of ripping and re- 
making perfectly good garments in order to have them cut 
in a different manner. 

I myself have seen styles that might cause the gods to 
weep on their high thrones. I can recall as a tiny child seeing 
my mother and my elder sisters wearing hoop skirts so 
widely encircling them that they could scarcely pass through 
an ordinary doorway. I shall never forget, when a couple 
of young girls in our neighborhood, whose father refused 
to provide them with hoop skirts, stopped in the woods on 
the way to church one Sunday morning and cut grape 
vines, inserting them in the broad hems of their full-skirted 
calico dresses until they circled out beautifully. The tragedy 


a 


omens Clothes 
oday Sanest Ever 
“Worn in /listory 


‘By Gene Stratton“Porter 


came when, after proudly marching down the church aisle 
with their skirts circling out in quite the proper way, they 
were faced by the problem of how to enter the pew and 
seat themselves. The episode ended by their leaving the 
church in tears. 

I recall a period at which every woman must have curls. 
She had to have them, if the hair on her head was wetted, 
wrapped around corn stalks, and bound with rags. She had 
to have them if pieces of tin covered with rags were used 
to roll the hair upon, or if they were achieved by braiding the 
hair all over her head in a dozen fine tight braids, wetting 
them, and then ironing them dry with a flat iron. 

I lived through the monstrosity of the »ustle—truly an 
instrument of torture if ever there were one. A few years 
later there was the torture of waists pulled in until the 
frames of women were pictured in medical journals and 
some of the magazines of the time showing that their ribs 
were bent in and curled under unti! they seriously interfered 
with the functioning of the heart, liver, lungs and stomach 

About this period there was a craze for tight sleeves. 
A woman must have the sleeves of her dress so tightly fitted 
to her arms that the dress could only be removed by turning 
the sleeves wrong side out and peeling them down as one 


peels off stockings. 
T 
A tight that I imagine they must have been removed 
in the same way. Very shortly thereafter perfectly 
enormous sleeves were introduced into the dress of women, 
and coliars were so high that I have seen the unfortunate 
victims with raw sores behind their ears and at the base of 
the brain, where the steel supports that held up these huge 
collars had cut into the flesh. It was during this period 
of the world’s history in dress that an American woman of 
great wealth called upon Tolstoi and told him that she had 
read his books and had become his disciple. The old Count 
searched her with a wandering stare from head to heels, 
fixing finally on the sleeves. Then he said: “Madame, there 
is enough goods in each sleeve of your dress to make a dress 
for a child,” and marched from the room. 
Very shortly after this period trains and high-heeled 
slippers came into universal use. Because a profligate French 


about the same period men were wearing trousers so 


’ 
etc. 


king found high heels con- 

venient for dancing, at this 

very day I see girls in a 
startling combination of 

khaki breeches and French 

heels climbing the mount- 

ains of California. I see 

them hobbling on morning 
shopping tours, over the 

sands of the _ seashore, 
wearing these high heels on 

long walks, and dancing in 

them until one can see that 

the tops of their feet and 

their ankles are swollen 

like puff-balls. Very fre- 
quently through the thin 

hose there can be seen 

bones pushed out of place, great bunions formed on the 
big toe, and the foot very nearly as badly deformed as the 
bound feet of the Chinese women. 

About the time that the French heel began to rage 
fashion evolved the train. Soon trains appeared dragging 
up the aisles at Sunday morning church services, and finally 
they were on every garment cut for female wear. They 
swept the streets, wiped up buildings and dusted houses, 
until the marvel is that anyone survived their filth-gathering 
propensities. My faith in the germ theory was rudely shaken. 

I call to mind these things because, no matter how absurd 
other things we are doing may appear at the present, I feel 
that the clothes we are wearing today are the most sane and 
sensible that ever have been worn in the history of civilization 
Our present garments are fashioned of soft, pliable material 
that is cool and comfortable to wear. As I look back to my 
youth and recall the women in church and society, in the 
most blistering summer weather clad in an _ unbelievable 
array of underclothing, topped shoes, and wearing dresses of 
heavy cloth, silk, satin and velvet, high throated, long sleeved, 
I wonder how they survived. 

I am strongly in favor of every comfort and convenience 
provided by the clothing of the present day. I am a victim 

[Turn to page 47] 
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“Two Women Cross 





Edna Brush Perkins Ye i 


ELL,” said the Worrier, “I 

guess that outfit will do.” 
The outfit consisted of a 
white mule and a thin red 
horse hitched to a ramshackle 
open wagon. We had hired it 
from an Indian in the desert mining town 
of Beatty, Nevada, for a camping trip across 

Death Valley 

There were three of us, the Worrier, lean 
and dour, with the clear, hard eyes of a man 
who has lived long on the desert, whom 
we had hired to guide us, my comrade, a 
lady who can be dainty and delightful in 
hobnailed boots and knickerbockers, and my 
self whose unwomanly six feet of height can 
never be dainty under the best of circum- 
stances. We were at the beginning of one 
of our happy vacations, when we forget that 
we are mothers of families and middle-aged, 
the kind of people who ought always to live 
decorously and be an example to the young 
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At such times we sally forth to live like rere rane ets ere ef 


vagabonds with the outdoors 

Death Valley lies near the boundary of 
Nevada in California, the state most people 
think of as the home of flowers and, orange 
groves. It is the heart of the Mojave, the 
lowest and hottest of American deserts, a 
deep white pit falling 280 feet below sea 
level, surrounded by high mountain walls, inaccessible, alone 
All the old-timers we met on our travels spoke of it with a 
sort of awe as though its burning desolation were not only 
terrible, but in some way wonderful 

Leaving Beatty, we wound, in the beautiful silence of 
the desert, around some small, rough hills and then traveled 
all day through a wide valley covered with sagebrush like 
a blue-green carpet. In the twilight we climbed a range 
of high mountains to the top of a pass where we camped 
at Daylight Springs. The day had been warm, but the 
season was early March and the pass was at an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet, so when the sun went down the wind 
was bitter 

“Never mind,” the Worrier said grimly, “wel be in 
Death Valley tomorrow noon, and you'll wish you were up 
here shivering.” 

The sun rose next morning gloriously, and we followed a 
canyon down for eight miles. My comrade and { walked 
ahead of the wagon, buoyed up by the clear, cold air. The 
canyon gradually widened, ending at last in a point of jagged 
red rock around which we ran.gaily and stopped short, 
struck still by the sight before us. Three thousand feet 
below an immense oblong white floor glistened between 
bare rocky walls. It shimmered with light, and the 
mountains were majestically high. Its stark brightness was 
dreadful and at the same time it was more beautiful than 
anything we had ever seen on the beautiful desert 
Death Valley! 

We stood and gazed. We knew that men had died down 
there in the hot shimmer of that white floor, we knew that 
the valley was dead, a part of the earth that has died like 
the dead, bright moon, yet we saw it covered with a mantle 
of such beauty that we felt it must be noble, one of the 
noblest expressions of the outdoors 


T was not like anything we could think of for a com- 

parison. Streaks and patches of color floated over the 

shining floor. Sometimes a path made of rose turmalines 
crossed it or a blue patch lay near one edge as though a 
piece of the sky had fallen down. Lines of pure cobalt, 
pools of smoky blue, or pale yellow, or pink-lavender were 
there, all quiveringly alive. At times the white crust shone 
like polished silver, at others it turned sullenly opaque 
Now a blue river flowed down the center—now it moved 
under the western wall—now it gathered itself into a pond 
around which green rushes grew. The white floor far below 
us shimmered and seemed to move while high above the 
peaks of the Panamints were a remote, still whiteness 

A long, long slope led from the jagged red rock from 
which we looked down to that shimmering floor. It was 
very rocky, cut by washes and sparsely covered with sage 
brush. We started down the slope and at noon lunched 
in the shade of one of the little hill-islands. The heat 
steadily increased, the sun shone with white intensity 

Our destination was an abandoned gold mine on the side 
of the Funeral Range. From the lunch placé the Keane 


Our wagon cut deep ruts through the burning alkali 


By Edna Brush Perkins 


Wonder Mine seemed on a level with us and quite near, 
but distances are so deceiving in that clear air that we 
traveled two hours and made a stiff climb to reach it. 
Earlier in the day my comrade and I had lamented the 
necessity of camping in the mess of a ruined mining camp, 
but when we reached the first building, which once had 
been a barn, its oblong, indigo shadow was Heaven. We 
lay prone on the ground behind it until the sun went down, 
not attempting to unload the wagon. The Worrier opined 
that we had better stay for a few days at Keane Wonder 
and try to get acclimated. 

On the fourth day we loaded the wagon again and went 
on down the long slope and through the bottom of the 
valley to Furnace Creek Ranch. There was no road, only 
a grinding and lurching through a rocky wash, crawling out 
of it in the hope of something better and returning again 
to the ills we knew. It seemed as though the slender-spoked 
wheels must collapse under the strain. Our tower of bag- 
gage swayed dangerously. About noon we reached a track 
leading from Salt Creek to the ranch, an improvement on 
the uncharted wash, but soon becoming sandy, too deep 
ruts meandering off toward the glistening floor. 

Presently we came to an immense expanse covered with 
large white crystals and a powdery substance which looked 
like coarse salt. The ruts along the edge of the morass were 
very deep and the ground soft to walk on, spongy and 
hummocky. The Worrier said that in some places in the 
middle of the bog a team or a man walking could be sucked 








LTHOUGH hundreds of prospectors have 

sunk to terrible death in the quicksand, or 
have died of thirst in the burning alkali waste 
known as Death Valley, two American women 
recently braved the perils of this most treacher- 
ous desert in America. They are Mrs. Roger 
G. Perkins and Mrs. Edward S. Jordan of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This place of desolation, strangely 
enough, is in beautiful California, the home of 
flowers and orange groves. It is in the heart of 
the great Mojave, lowest and hottest of western 
deserts, a deep, white, gleaming pit 280 feet 
below sea level. Mrs. Perkins, author of this 
article and the daughter of Charles Brush, the 
famous scientist and inventor of the arc lamp, 
says: ‘Every day from ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing until four in the afternoon, we existed in a 
blind torpor during our trip."" Yet these two 
intrepid women persisted in their unique and 
terrible experience and successfully crossed the 
entire valley. The recital of their adventure, 
told here, makes one of the most interesting of 
recent American travel stories. 
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down out of sight and told a gruesome tale 
of finding a dead man’s face looking up at 
him out of the ground. No living green 
thing appeared. The white expanse was 
unbroken by a bush or even by an out- 
jutting rock. The desolation was complete. 
An intense silence lay over it. If you 
dropped far enough behind the wagon not 
to hear the creaking of its wheels, you felt 
utterly alone, the only survivor in a dead 
universe. 

As we progressed, the road wound 
through sand dotted over with mesquites, 
the thorny, ragged, shrublike trees that 
grow on the desert near swamps and dry 
lakes. After a mile or two the tufted tops 
of some tall palms appeared against the sky. 
They were very striking, and we thought 
they must still be far off or we would have 
seen them all day, but not a quarter of an 
hour later we reached the fence which 
separates the desert from the emerald green 
fields. The sudden springing up of the 
ranch in the midst of this desolation was 
magical. The fence is a sharp line of 
demarcation. On one side the sand drifts 
up to it, on the other are meadows and big 
willow trees. 

The little oasis of the ranch with its 
tropica! palms lifting their plumes against 
the background of the snowy Panamints, was an unreality, 
a dream, and the dwellers on it, although we spent several 
days in their midst, were but shadows in a dream. It and 
they might vanish like a mirage and never be missed. 





VERY day from ten o'clock in the morning until four 

in the afternoon we existed in a blind torpor, and then 

evening and night and sunrise would be a beauty so 
great that it hurt us. Soon it became evident that we 
could not stand the depression of that burning heat for 
many days. The band of snow on the tops of the Panamints 
was our goal, so we stocked ourselves with hay and drinking 
water for the four days’ journey across the valley at the 
northern edge of the morass, past Salt Creek and up the 
long slope leading to Emigrant Pass which we had seen from 
the Keane Wonder Mine. 

We left the ranch in the afternoon, wound round the 
white and sulphur-colored hill and camped at Cow Creek, 
a little green spot at the base of the Funeral Mountains about 
two miles from the road. Next morning we arose before 
dawn and hastened to be under way during the cool hours. 
The road lay over miles and miles of sand, dotted in some 
places with sad-looking brush and streaked sometimes with 
the white deposit. Each morning was radiant. The valley 
was beautiful, wrapped in its lonely silence, and for the first 
few hours my comrade and I would forget our discomforts 
in the circle of high mountains, blue and red in the sunshine, 
and the clean sweep of the sand; but by noon we could 
not see anything and had to ride ignominiously in the wagon 
with our eyes on the very thin oblong shadow that traveled 
beside it. 

The little ridge by Salt Creek had looked very in- 
significant from the Keane Wonder Mine, but on the third 
day we climbed for more than an hour to cross it. Then 
the dim wagon track pitched down an almost impossible 
hill to a marsh formed by a stream that keeps itself mostly 
underground. Coarse grass, looking very green in the sur- 
rounding waste, alternated with streaks of white alkali 
Both sides of the swamp were jumbles of little stony hills 
without a growing thing. Wherever there is water on the 
desert the twittering of birds breaks the silence, but when the 
Worrier took his gun from under the wagon seat and went 
off to hunt ducks we laughed at him. Wild ducks after that 
journey over the burning sands! 

While we sat waiting for him to return, the enchantment 
of sunset began. The sky became orange and green, the 
dreadful valley put on its sapphire robe, the sulphurous walls 
that prisoned the snake turned pink—the enchanter had us 
by the throats again, choking us with too much beauty 
until tears came to our eyes. 

The next day we climbed out oi the hot valley up the 
long slope leading to Emigrant Pass, made a dry camp that 
evening, and the following noon came to a mountain spring 
of clean, cold, tasteless water. We rested there through a 
week of sun-bright days and magical nights under a 
frosty sky. 
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The dreatest artists are Victor artists 


Chaliapin, the famous Russian basso, ranks among 
the greatest artists this generation has produced. 
Everywhere his outstanding personality and wonderful 
art arouse unbounded enthusiasm. Like the other 
famous artists of the world, he knows his art is given 
adequate expression in the home only through the 
medium of the Victrola and Victor Records. Victrolas 
$25 to $1500. 


elu Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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This food information may 
influence your childs health 


N the nursery we have long recognized the 
magic of mother love. Now we are fast learn- 
ing how much the kitchen, too, calls for a mother’s 


heart and watchful care. 


In one of our prosperous suburban communities 
the Board of Education recently reported in part: 
“One-third of our pupils are under-nourished. 






































Children are too often entirely dependent upon 
servants for their food.” 


Think of it! Wealthy children under-nourished! 
With food a-plenty, insufficient thought was given 


to its selection and making. 


Fortunately, however, most intelligent mothers 
know that their home kitchens can mold, for 
good or for ill, the very lives of their boys and 
girls, 


They know, for example, that a certain amount 
of fat, in foods, is essential to human health and 
strength. The wise mother assures herself that 

~ the fat employed in baking and frying foods for 
her children is one which readily digests. 


When she uses Crisco, she knows that she 
follows a safe course, for her little ones and for the 
older members of her family as well. For Crisco, 
a pure fat of vegetable origin, provides both easy 
digestion and delicious, natural-flavored foods. 


Women are often kind enough to tell us that 





their reputation as fine cooks is based largely on 
their Crisco foods. Light, tender cakes; flaky pie 
crusts; fried foods whose quickly-formed brown 
crust prevents fat absorption. 


Few thoughtful mothers once they are familiar 
with Crisco’s fine digestibility, will hesitate to in- 
vest, each week, a few added cents for health’s 
sake. 


Crisco is sold by grocers in small, medium sized and 


large cans. Made and sold in Canada, too. 


EMILY’S WHITE CAKE 


\ 
Two Simple Home Tests! 


¥4 cupful Crisco 1 teaspoonful salt 
: +4 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful water i 
3 cupfuls flour t teaspoonful flavoring Low Melting Point. Avoid Smoke and 
3 teaspoonfuls baking whites of 3 eggs ° og oge ’ 

powder Easy Digestibility. Odor! 
Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and cream to- Into half a glass of lukewarm water Put into separate pans equal 
gether. Sift dry ingredients, and add alternately - nk d il | h of emounts of Crisco end any other 
with the liquid Add flavoring, beat mixture j rop a small lump each o' Crisco y 
thoroughly and last fold in stiffly beaten whites of se and any other fat. With a tea- fat. Heat slowly for eight minutes, 
eggs. Pour in cake mixture; put in moderate oven, spoon gradually add hot water until or until they reach a temperature 
& f iP & 
allow to rise for five minutes, increase heat to a Crisco melts. You will find that where a bread crumb browns in 40 
bake; at the end of fifteen minutes reduce heat to a few other fats melt at this point. seconds. 
allow cake to shrink from the pan. Entire time Food authorities say that an easily 
for baking twenty minutes Kate B. Vaugh - : 
o ns : a Py digested fat should melt near body Notice that the Crisco does not 
Send for “The Whys of Cooking,” the most help- a A heat—9824 degrees. Crisco, you smoke in this proper frying tem- 
ful cook book you ever used. Mail 25c to Section Ly will find, melts even below this tem- perature. 
L-9, Department of Home Economics, The Procter *4 camiine is oneiie os yee 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. , a ; - iw oo. You will find Crisco very welcome 


(This test does not necessarily con- 
demn the digestibility of the other 
fat, but it will aid you to establish 
Crisco’s fine digestibility.) 


in your kitchen as an aid in keep- 
ing your whole house fresh and 
free from cooking odors. 
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Dige stible |veceras.e} Shortening 


For delicious cakes which stay fresh longer 
For flaky and digestible pastry coils tame bila @aiglin ts aetna 
For wholesome digestible fried foods. 
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The Whole Town Looked Down on Her Father, So Love, She Thought, Could Never Come to— 





She was on her feet. 


HE telephone on the sitting-room wall sounded 

the five long rings which, on the lines of the 

Howerby exchange, gave the signal that Elsie Lekart 

was about to announce the night bulletin of the 

weather bureau; so Fred Siblee got up from the 

kitchen table, where he was having supper with 
his mother and sister, and stepping into the sitting-room, 
took down the receiver. 

“‘For central Illinois, warm and clear,’” said a girl’s 
pleasant, enlivening vaice. “‘No end of the drought is yet 
in sight; the hot wave will continue with no present indica- 
tion of rain for the central district.” So far she had, 
evidently, been reading; now she said in more personal 
tone, “That’s the news. But aren’t they always the down- 
heartedest crowd about this time of the year, that weather 
bureau? And not right more than half the time!” 

“Right, Elsie,” said Fred. “Hello.” 

“Hello, Fred,” she replied, and that was all; for both 
knew that everyone else on farm line “eleven” was listening. 
Fred listened to hear if any one else spoke to Elsie. Every- 
one ought to speak to her, and appreciatively, he thought; 
of course, this announcing of the weather bulletin was part 
of her day’s work, but it was not required of her always 
to deliver it in that aggressive, hopeful-sounding way. An- 
other girl giving the same message would send everybody 
away from the phone cussing the weather, Fred thought, 
but Elsie Lekart had the quality which put “pep” into 
people; at least, she put it into him. 

“How'll it be tomorrow, Fred?” his mother called. 

“Oh, hot, maybe a mite hotter,” said Fred. “And nice 
and dry, too,” he assured her cheerfully as he sat down to 
finish his prune pie. 

His mother, who had finished hers, gazed at him specu- 
latively for a minute and then, thinking better of her ques- 
tion, looked past him out of the window and considered with 
anxiety the dry rows of corn reaching away acre after acre 
over her flat, brown farm land. She still thought a little, 
and consequently she bothered a little, about Elsie Lekart; 
but she deemed Fred, her son, a good, reliable, sensible boy 
and not one to make a fool of himself. 

The other person at the table—a small, light-haired girl 
of fifteen—Phoebe, Fred’s sister, was also thinking about 
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“I don’t let people kiss me! 
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You go home! Don’t come back here to me again or speak to me until you apologize for that” 


That Girl of Lazy Lekart’s 


By Edwin Balmer 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Elsie Lekart as she stared at her big brother. Phoebe 
realized perfectly the position of Elsie and the danger to 
the Siblees if Fred forsook his good sense and did some- 
thing foolish. A crisis was close in the affair of Fred 
and Elsie, as even Phoebe vaguely realized. The affair 
could not drift much longer; and Phoebe, being young and 
romantic and quite impractical, could not help hoping 
against her better judgment that Fred would “up and 
marry” Elsie. Phoebe liked Elsie Lekart; for that matter, 
Mrs. Siblee also liked Elsie, “personally,” as she would say. 


UT nobody at the table talked about Elsie or of any 

other subject but the drought. When he finished his 

pie and went out to his after-supper chores, Fred 
moved with a deliberation which encouraged his mother to 
think that maybe he would read or just play a couple of 
records on the phonograph this evening and then go to bed; 
but he did not. About dark he went to his room, but it 
was to change his farm clothes for a white shirt and collar 
and his town shoes and his blue serge suit. The blue suit 
had been made to his measurement by the tailor in Cham- 
paign who made his first cut-to-order clothes when he was 
at the University of Illinois taking the agricultural course. 

Fred was tall and strong but not heavy. He stood 
straight and moved easily and gave an impression of tireless- 
ness 

When he came from his room, “Where’re you bound?” 
his mother- demanded. 

“To see Elsie Lekart,” he said, looking at his mother 
squarely, and her eyes, not his, fell first. She said to her- 
self that it was because he had eyes like his father’s—blue 
and straight and stubborn; and she knew there was nothing 
to be done with him in that mood. 

Fred went to the barn and got out his car. How the 
August heat held from sunlight through the darkness! Heat 


was not a factor which Fred Siblee ordinarily minded, but 
then, he did not ordinarily wear a starched collar and worry 
about keeping it clean as he did tonight. Dust he was used 
to, but tonight it seemed stiflingly thick even for Roquand 
County, Illinois, after four weeks’ drought. A mile on the 
road and Fred was covered with powdered brown and black 
silt. The dry, standing corn in the fields was covered with 
dust, he knew; he seemed to feel the dryness and grittiness 
of the long, spearlike leaves. 

“We sure need rain,” he said to himself. “But rain, even 
tonight, won’t save much.” Not much, not more than half 
a crop, he figured, but there was no use, in this seasen, of 
figuring on anything practical at all. You might just as 
well go wild in your dreaming and imagine yourself-—marry- 
ing Elsie Lekart. But to imagine yourself marrying Elsie 
and actually to ask her to marry you, and, if she accepted, 
to marry also the notes of hand, and overdue paper and 
I. O. U.’s and other pledges of “Lazy” Lekart—well, these 
were two different things, two very different things. 

Half a dozen square glows of lighted windows marked 
the houses of Howerby ahead, and the sun-baked clay of 
the ruts met the smooth white cement of the Dixie highway. 
At Lekart’s general store, which was also the post office 
and telephone exchange, Fred stopped his car. He killed his 
engine and stepped down, and with a peculiar contradiction 
of hot impatience to enter and disgust at coming here at ail, 
he pushed open the screen door and walked into the store. 

The store was open, that is, the door stood open, and 
two kerosene lamps were burning, one on each side high 
on the wall, but there was no one in the store. 

It was a wide, long room with shelves running almost 
to the ceiling, on three sides and it had two long counters, 
with glass showcases extending from the front almost to 
the rear wall on each side; but not a third of the shelves 
nor of the showcases had anything on display. Yet the 
glass was all clean and the shelves, used or empty, were 
spotless as was also the floor, except for the marks of very 
recent feet. The lamps were trimmed and bright, and their 
nickel reflectors were polished. What a woman and a girl 
could do with a pail and water was always done 
in Lekart’s store; what a man, who was proprietor, might 
do was, of late years, never accomplished, 
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To anyone who could read, the fortune of this store told 
a queer and amazing tale—the tale of “Lucky” Lekart. His 
neighbors had dubbed him “Lucky” twenty years earlier 
than this story begins, when he was doing big things. They 
had not understood the instincts and discernments that 
guided him so they thought him lucky. Who but a man 
blessed with luck would have dared to build this big store 
on a cross-roads, three miles from the railroad and five 
miles in either direction from a real town? And who else 
would have dared to go into debt to stock it with better 
goods than the town storekeepers of either Roquand or 
Quinby ventured to display? It had richly repaid “Lucky” 
Lekart in political coin, for the district at heart was a farm 
and cross-roads neighborhood, and they enjoyed having one 
of their own people triumph over the newly arrived store- 
keepers of the railroad towns. They sent “Lucky” Lekart 
to Springfield as state representative, and then they sent 
him to Washington. After his first term in the House they 
reélected him, and that was the hour of his great influence 
He was thirty-eight then, 2 tall, strong, handsome man, 
with quick, genial eye and pleasant voice and a memory 
which held thought of everyone. When he was at home, 
his store was the capital of that part of Illinois, and when 
he was on duty at Washington, the farm and cross-roads 
people and many Roquand and Quinby citizens, too, boasted 
that what they bought came from Lekart’s store 

Some still say that there is no accounting for the change 
which came over Lekart. But Doc Slater and a few others 
always insisted that the trouble began on a hunting trip 
in the Roquand marsh. Lekart was stepping into a boat 
when he slipped and fell, striking the back of his head. He 
seemed little hurt; he called it nothing at the time. But 
Doc Slater claimed that the blow had atrophied a ductless 
gland, and left Henry Lekart looking the same and ap 
parently acting the same and thinking the same after the 
rea! Henry Lekart no longer existed. Of course people were 
slow to realize it, but they finally did, and the next election 
recorded Lekart’s defeat. With the downfall of Lucky Lekart 
went the downfall of his store. Henry Lekart, in these days, 
had nothing else left. No one called him “Lucky” now 
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The generation of his daughter grew up hearing no nickname 
for him but “Lazy.” For he had become an inactive, fat 
man, who could always be found asleep 

He was sleeping now, as Fred Siblee knew from the loud 
snoring, but Fred paid no attention to that What he 
listened for and soon heard was Elsie’s voice replying to 
someone asking for a number. He waited a moment and 
then called “Can I come back there, Elsie? It’s Fred.” 

She waited a few moments and said, “Come along.” And 
he went into the room at the back of the store where was 
the Howerby switchboard 

She was in white waist and skirt and seated in her 
straight, high-backed chair before the switchboard. She 
had over her hair the steel clamp which held the hard 
rubber cup of the receiver over her left ear. Her hands 
were on the shelf of the switchboard, playing with the idle 
jacks in the rows before her. She did not immediately look 
up when he came near. It was hot, back there—almost 
breathlessly hot, in spite of the open window. Her white 
forehead was damp, and the little curls of her dark, fine 


hair clung to it; her cheeks were flushed and her lips were 
red. She had lovely hands; at least, they were beautifully 
shaped, but they showed marks of altogether too much work 
They were too rough and too nervous for a girl hardly 
twenty. Her shoulders were too thin, but the thinness and 
nervousness of her only made her more appealing to him. 
She was very tired, as he could see in the line of her lips 
and the slight but unusual relaxing of her resolute little 
chin; but she would never complain about being tired. He 
longed to tear that clamp from her hair and take her in his 
arms and tell her to rest; but all he dared do was to step 
closer and, looking down as she looked up, say, “Hot tonight, 
Elsie.” 

“Yes; it is hot,” she agreed, gazing up at him as if 
doubting what she should do; then she looked toward the 
chair where he usually sat. 

He drew it over beside her and seated himself. He said, 
“How’s your father?” She said, “Oh, about the same.” 
And he asked, “Your garden drying up?” She told him, 
“We're able to keep it pretty well watered.” There was 
other talk like that. 


O one came into the store. Once farm line “five” called 
for a number; but after it got to be nine o’clock, the 
switchboard was still; everything was stillness but 

for the snoring from the bed-room where Henry Lekart 
slept, the steady singing and humming of summer heat 
insects and the occasional swish of a car on the Dixie 
highway 

“Come on out, Elsie,” Fred begged. “Everybody’s gone 
to bed.” 

“Just as hot outside,” Elsie replied, but she slipped the 
clamp from her hair and pushed farther from the switch- 
board. 

“Come on to Roquand,” he urged. “We can see more’n 
half the second show.” By his car, on the Dixie highway, 
it was not ten minutes to Roquand. 

“I can’t go to Roquand,” Elsie said, without a suggestion 
of complaint. 

“You both go on out, and I'll keep an eye on the 
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switchboard,” Nellie Lekart’s voice called softly 

“Mamma!” said Elsie, rising. “Can’t you sleep?” 

“No; I'm going to read a bit anyway, I might just as 
well read there. You both go on out and I'll come in.” 

“Come on!” commanded Fred to Elsie and seized her 
wrist 

But when he had her outside, he lacked any desire to 
take her to the theatre at Roquand; what he wanted was 
Elsie, herself, and he cast off all reckoning with consequences. 
He could not think of what debts her family owed, nor of 
how enslaved by them she was and how ‘ie man who 
married her must also be enslaved by them. 

“Shall we go to Roquand, Elsie?” he asked her, his voice 
trembling and his hand shaking as he clasped her shoulder. 

She hesitated, and he could feel her quivering too. He 
saw the line of her cheek as she turned to him; he felt her 
small and hot and tired under his hand. 

“No; let’s not go, Fred,” she said. “Let’s—let’s sit down.” 

There was a bench a little back from the road. Fred 
Siblee and Elsie Lekart sat down upon it together; his hand 
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released her shoulder and his arm went about her and he 
drew her against him. 

She gasped; he felt the flutter of her breast as she drew 
in her breath. “I don’t let—boys do that!” she whispered 
and drew up her hands and pressed them against him with 
palms spread. 

He laughed in his triumph. He hadn’t expected it would 
be like this. “I know you don’t; but you let me, Elsie 
I love you!” 

He had said it, and with his next breath he made it 
final and shut off for himself all retreat. “I want you to 
marry me, Elsie! Will you? Will you? Will you?” And 
he kissed her; and she kissed him; the lips of both of them, 
the hearts and souls of both were in that kiss; hers must 
have been with his, that kiss was so wonderful, so amazingly 
perfect and unlike any other kiss. For a moment afterward, 
he held her in his strong arms and she was so little and 
warm and tired and so dear! She was his that moment, 
his own! 

Then she wasn’t. What happened? Here, a second ago, 
he had her, his; the amazement of his discovery of such 
possession—the possession given by a girl in love—was gone 
while he was yet bewildered by it. Here, now, was Fred 
Siblee, and in his arms, but freeing herself quietly and 
resolutely, was Elsie Lekart; and they were not each other’s 
At least, she no longer was his. 

“Elsie!” he cried to her. 

“Let go of me, Fred!” she begged him. But he would 
not obey. “Let go!” she reproached him now. “You let 
me go!” 

She fought him, fiercely, with sudden, violent strength 
“Let me go, and go home! Go home; you go away!” She 
pounded his broad chest with her small, clenched fists. “I 
don’t let boys do that; I don’t!” She got herself partly 
free from him and drew her forearm across her lips wiping 
away his kiss. “I don’t let people kiss me!” 

People! That hurt him; that got into him. “I’m not 
‘people,’ Elsie.” 

“You are!” 

“I’m not. I asked you to marry me.” 

“Huh! You think you're the only one?” 

“That kissed you, Elsie?” 

“That asked me to marry him, I mean.” 

“Elsie!” He could not think what more to say until, 
as he felt her getting farther away from him—“You kissed 
me, too,” he claimed, desperately. 
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She leaned 
over him anx- 
iously. “Fred, 
you’re hurt!” 
“No,” he de- 

nied, “not much, any- 

way. You, Elsie? 

You’re all right?” 


“T didn’t!” 

“You did.” 

“You held me; I didn’t have anything to do with it. 
You'd always been a gentleman with me before. We came 
out to sit down and get some air, and you— I won't stay 
here, now. You go home! Don’t come back here to me 
again or speak to me until you apologize for that.” 

“T'll never apologize for that, Elsie.” 

“You go home, then, and stay home; oh, go away!” 


HE was on her feet and, starting quickly so that he 

could not catch her, she ran into the store and closed 

the door behind her, locking it. While he stood outside 
staring in at her, she turned down the lamps, and he heard 
her, in the dark, going to the living-rooms behind. 

Several minutes later, after he had walked irresolutely 
twice about the store, Fred went to his car and started home, 
He felt hurt, and also he was puzzled; but he had had a 
tremendous experience; nothing like that had ever happened 

[Turn to page 22] 
































He was as handsome as a brigand and as impetuous. “Because I haven’t known you very long? What difference does that make?” 


No Postcards 


HERE was once a girl who had gone 

to the right school, and knew the 

right people, and followed the right 

path socially, but those who loved 

her least said that she was old- 

fashioned; and to a certain extent, 
this indictment was true. She ordinarily pre- 
ferred gardening to jazz and she cared more for 
books than for Broadway revues. 

Her beautiful brown eyes were of exactly the same 
shade as the eyebrows above them—a combination which, 
to a man with any susceptibilities, is peculiarly fatal. She 
could ride and swim and handle a tennis-racket as well as 
any girl in Fairfield County; she was sincere and friendly 
and spontaneous. It didn’t take an elaborate entertainment, 
or an expensive gift, to please her; and a dollar’s worth of 
violets from a man she liked had all the effect of a double- 
armful of American Beauties. And there were two young 
men in particular to whom this quality was a godsend, 
because a dollar’s worth of violets was about their limit. 
Both of these young men happened, incidentally, to be 
working for her father. 

Now, one of the pair was as dark and lithe, and hand- 
some as any brigand from the hills of Sicily, and he was 
also quite as impetuous. His campaign dated from the 
very moment that he met her, and the only tactics he knew 
were those of a slashing offensive; he proposed to her, point- 
blank, on a fortnight’s acquaintance, and when she tried to 
persuade him that he couldn’t possibly mean it, he was 
hurt and indignant. 

“Why can’t I?” he demanded. “Because I haven’t known 
you so very long? What difference does that make?” 

As a matter of fact, it made far less difference than she 
was willing to concede. His whirlwind methods had rather 


By Holworthy HalL 


Illustrated by Gerald Leake 


swept her off her feet, but because the sensation was so new 
to her, she was afraid of it—and besides, there was the 
other man to consider. So far, to be sure, this other man 
hadn’t brought up the subject; but for a month or more 
his symptoms had been very close to the surface—and she 
was really fond of him. “Don’t you see,” she said, haltingly, 
“that there’s really only one thing I can tell you—now?” 

“What’s that ?” 

“Why don’t you—just try to be a friend of mine—first 

Marquand drew a long breath. “Of course,” he said, 
“T haven't got a lot of money—yet—but I’m going to 
have. I—” 

“Oh, Roger! 
thought of!” 

“T know it is,” said Marquand, “but it isn’t the last 
thing J thought of. If I didn’t know I’d make good, I 
wouldn’t have asked you. Oh, I’m not bragging—I don’t 
pretend to, be a thundering genius, like your father—but 
I'll work. Only I could work twice as hard if I knew it 
was for you.” 

Almost in spite of herself she was moved by his intensity. 
“T can’t answer you—the way you want me to—but—” 

“Tell me this much. Have I got any chance at all? 
Do you want me to keep coming around—now you've seen 
what I’m coming for?” 


” 


That’s the very last thing I’d have 


After a pause she nodded slowly. “All I 
know is that—I’d miss you if you didn’t.” 

Marquand smiled at her. “That’s enough. 
I'll keep coming back and coming back and 
coming back—until you’re married to some- 
body else.” Here his voice dropped. “And I 
won't stop loving you—even then.” 

This was on Saturday night, and on Sunday 
the other man, who had known her for a year 
and who had actually introduced Marquand to her, made 
his own declaration, just as she had expected. 

The other man was big and blond and commanding; he 
had rowed on his university crew and played savage football, 
but in his manne: toward her there was always a gentle- 
ness which profoundly affected her, because it seemed to her 
to be the gentleness of great strength, spiritual as well as 


eggy,” he said, “ever since the beginning, I’ve wanted 
you. I wanted to tell you about it—oh, all last winter—but 
I didn’t think I had the right to. You didn’t know mé weli- 
enough, and I hadn’t enough income. I haven’t enough 
even now; but I’ve got prospects. In a couple of months 
I'll be an assistant secretary. Is there somebody else, 
Peggy—or are you going to make me the happiest man 
on earth?” 

Until a very few days ago she had imagined that Francis 
Hackett was her ultimate ideal. She respected him and 
admired him and she was still half-convinced that she was 
in love with him—and then she thought of Marquand. 

“You see,” she said eventually, “I do like you a Jot, 
Francis. More than almost anyone I ever met. But—I’m 
afraid you'll have to wait—that is, if you care enough to 
wait—because—” 

(Turn to page 30] 
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Regarding Man Miss Hurst Says: 


Ven want their sweethearts and wives to fit into the man-established scheme 
of things along the lines of least resistance. Blue eyes are easier to cope with 
than gray matter. That is often the answer to “What does he see in her? 
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N enlisting the genius of Fannie Hurs, famous 

author of “Humoresque,” and “The Vertical City,” || 
to represent woman’s view of “What Men and Women || 
Think of Each Other,” the editor believes the feminine 
side of this question of prime human interest is pre- 
sented by one of the most brilliant woman-writers of || 
her day, and that both sexes will therefore read with 
utmost interest what opinions she here ascribes to 
each sex regarding its secret attitude toward the other. 











What Men Think of Women 


By Fannie Hurst 


EN think less about women than they think they do. What they do 
think about, vather enormously, is what women think of them. 
True enough that while paleozoic man roamed the paleozoic wilds, 
paleozoic woman doubtless remained at home to dream of his returning 
pelt-laden at night to whack her over the head with a museum piece of 

stone-age bludgeon and carry her off to his distant fur-lined cave. 
Thus, more often than not, the waiting woman was the reason why Love, with 
hair on his chest and chiseled front teeth, cduld rampage the wilds for pelts 
wherewith to line his cave for her and with them stun her into pride of 


his prowess. 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
’Tis woman’s whole existence. ; 
Men have all the resources, we but one, 
To love again and again be undone. 


Byronic, but not so wise as lilting. 

Man’s love, tike woman’s, whether in 
the paleozoic age or our own jazzoic age, 
is of his life a thing inseparable. Pelts, 
politics, the dollar may motivate him but 
women actuate him. 

Why does man plunge into the treacher- 
ous jungle of Wall Street? That his woman 
may be driven in the chariot and wrapped 
in the pelts of his prowess. Motivated by 
the dollar, actuated by her. 

Man invests his sweetheart, his wife, 
the mother of his children, with the robes 
of sanctity. As tae bonds of matrimony 
tarnish, she may become dull, suspicious, 
fat. uninteresting, but none the less she is 
the one whom he has hallowed by marriage. 
She is his own and for his sake must 
remain inviolate. So man idealizes not 
women in general, but his woman in 
particular. 

Man thinks of woman as sacred so far 
as his legalized possession of her makes her 
sacred. He will subject his mistress to the 
cold shoulder of society and not want to 
permit his daughter to ride with an escort 
in a taxicab unchaperoned. 

Man thinks, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, of women in terms of what 
he has made them. He thinks of women in 
terms of self, as the beautifier of his home, 
the mother of his children, the wearer of 
his pelts, the beneficiary of his jungle 
victories. 

The kind of love which makes the aver- 
age marriage possible slips in between 
cerebration. Or, as De Stael with a flourish 
of her brittle pen once put it, the fatal 
lull in love is that moment when the 
psychological gets upper hand over the 
pathological. 

Her way of saying that the fundamental 
attraction between the sexes, of course, is 
not mental but elemental. Men and women 
are attracted to each other before they 
think about each other. Sensation before 
cerebration. The Q. E. D. to that is: 
“You never know a person until you have 
lived with him.” 

The amazing result is that so many 
alliances withstand the shock which comes 
from marrying in haste and cerebrating 
at leisure. It proves that the present 
institution of marriage, draft ridden and 
old-fashioned, is none the less a sturdy 
structure. 

On the face of every dollar a man 
earns is the head of the woman he dreams 
will grace his home and bear his name.. Let 
a woman, for instance, stop to think on 
this subject of name long enough to ask 
herself why she should cease to exist as 
“Jane Smith” and become “Mrs. John 
Jones” on the day of her marriage. Not 
only men will recoil at the mere question, 
but the great majority of women, afraid 
of their security, will recoil too. 

Nothing so completely unfrocks a 
woman in a man’s estimation as her realiza- 
tions about him instead of her idealization 
of him, and most women would rather be 
frocked by a man than unfrocked by a 
principle. 


She becomes “unwomanly,” and a 
menace to the aforementioned institution, 
if she sees no more reason for changing 
her name after marriage than she does for 
changing the color of her hair. She be 
comes the apotheosis of womanly perfec- 
tion if during the days of her engagement 
she secretly and blushingly scrawls Mrs 
John Jones across her visiting cards. It is 
something to confide sweetly, with her 
cheek to his lapel. 

The most obvious proof of this male 
attitude of rectitude regarding the conserva 
tion of the “womanliness” of his women, 
lies of course in the well-known truism tha 
the highly intelligent male is notorious fo: 
his choice of a not so intelligent mate 
Brilliant men have a high batting average 
for marrying women of quiescent brain 
power. 

Huxley points out that in man the 
highly developed brain is in itself a 
monarch. Yes, a monarch that must sway 
the empire of the home. By keeping the 
wife mentally quiescent and snug as a bug 
within the rug of the home, that monarchy 
approaches more nearly the absolute. 

Men, even in this age of so-called ad- 
vanced thinking of and about women, want 
their sweethearts and wives to fit into the 
man-established scheme of things along the 
lines of least resistance. Blue eyes are 
easier to cope with than gray matter. That 
is so often the answer to “what does he 
see in her?” 

The double code of morals is man’s way 
of protecting his ego from himself. A wit 
has divided women into two classes: wives, 
and the women for whom men push re- 
vol ‘ing doors. 

Violate not what man has made in 
violate—for himself. 

John Smith who has not seen his own 
feet for ten years may ogle the ankles of 
a sweet flapper and the chances are the 
men at his club will indulgently call him a 
sly old rake. 

But if Mrs. John Smith expresses her 
preference for a younger man and the 
single code of morals and of chins, there- 
upon she ceases to be the woman worthy 
of John Smith’s name and home and every 
mother’s son of them at the club are, “Con- 
foundedly sorry, old man. Rotten world 
Hard on you I know. Count on me if you 
need me to testify—” 

As a matter of fact, nature, sly fixer. 
doesn’t care a ha’penny what men and 
women think about each other just so they 
do not think too wisely to interfere with 
her scheme of things. Those who do think 
too wisely, are too largely in the minority 
to hinder her and those who think wisely, 
too largely in the minority to help her 
Logical marriage is almost an anachronism 


love for Jill because—well, just because 

to drown himself in the blue of her 
eyes is an ecstasy and there never was 3 
pitfall so joyous as the naughty little dimple 
in Jill’s naughty little chin. 

As for Jill, well there is an irate step- 
mother at home and standing behind the 
counter eight hours a day has given her 
such callous spots on her little feet and 
then—Jack has a steady job and a nice 

[Turn to page 48) 
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brilliant author of “Cytherea,” 


think of each other. 


JN Joseph Hergesheimer, leading European critics 

credit America with possessing a supreme analyst 
of the emotions of men and women; consequently, 
the editor feels assured that men everywhere, 
and women, too, will be content 
that much de- 
bated novel about the love-life of a modern man, 
to give us man’s view of what men and women 


to allow the 














What Men Think of Women 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


T ought, perhaps, to be said that men, or rather men in the United States, think 
less about women than it is commonly supposed. The nation as a man thinks 
very highly of women; yet that ideal is as much in the sky as in their hearts. 
They have a high opinion of several sharply, jealously defined varieties— 
mother, wife, sweetheart, daughter and sister—but they turn the general 

activities of their minds in other directions. At one time politics occupied a large 
part of men’s thoughts; now they are almost exclusively devoted to the dollar. 

The truth is that the average man’s life is divided into two unequal parts: one, 

very much the larger, is his association with the masculine world of work; and the 
other, the smaller, is concerned with his home. 


Men’s opinions of women, fully as often 
wrong as fright, are being constantly 
destroyed. This, however, means nothing 
to men—if what they think about women 
isn’t so, it ought to be. The fault, men are 
apt to say, lies with the women. 

The course of a man’s thoughts and 
feelings about a woman goes through several 
clearly marked stages: in courtship she is 
as lovely and rare as a rose, he is in an 
ecstasy of delight which colors all the world 
for him through her charm; in early mar- 
riage his feeling deepens to a passion in 
which there is both pride and the tender- 
ness of pity; and as their children grow 
older he settles into the comfortable affec- 
tion of security. 

However, in this reasonable ordering of 
life, men in the region of middle age have 
a seemingly unaccountable return of the 
instincts of April; there is present, together 
with the tranquil affection for their wives, 
a spirit of restlessness and youth. In that 
state they search for what, in youth, fas- 
cinated them. What women, probably, will 
never be brought to understand is that both 
these desires can dwell at once, without 
damage to each other, in the same man. 

Here, from a woman’s side, is where 
men are so unreasonable—men will have 
what might be called their fling, and, at the 
same time, expect their wives to remain 
irreproachably domestic. There is, though, 
no inconsistency in this: on one hand, the 
man’s fixed and necessary ideals are all 
invested in the sentimental vision of a wife; 
and on the other he has his returning long- 
ing—a sort of Indian Spring—for a slender 
and unencumbered charm. Naturally, the 
wife cannot play both parts; of the two 
the wife is infinitely more important, but 
the truth of that will not take twenty years 
from her age, and twenty or more pounds 
from her weight. 

There is something incurably vain and 
personally hopeful about a.man. He acts, 
almost without exception, either as though 
he had privately discovered the fountain 
of eternal youth, or as though no mirrors 
were in existence. Apparently men in the 
middle season of their lives never try on 
the trousers of ten years before. That 
their grace has departed as surely as their 
wives’ never seems to occur to them. 

In his heart the man we are describing 
condemns any incidental charmer upon 
whom he may be lavishing the money de- 
signed for the butcher. In his heart he 
condemns himself. The truth of this, too, 
women invariably miss—men vastly prefer 
being what is largely termed upright. 

Young men do not think individually 
about life; they do not, until they fall in 
love, think about individual girls; they see 
girls generally as either attractive or un- 
attractive. They are, naturally, excited 
about girls who happen to be exceptionally 
pretty; but prettiness is not what, mostly, 
they admire. Strangely enough, young men, 
except when they are infatuated, admire 
two totally opposed qualities in girls—they 
like a sweet reasonableness and they like 
disdain. It is impossible to decide which 
of those two will take a girl into the 
greatest popularity. 

A young man will be enraptured by a 
girl who will allow him to spend practically 
no money, and he will regard with dazed 


approbation the persuasive creature who 
won't leave a thread at the bottom of his 
pocket. When, however, he is older, he 
will turn toward the sweet reason. With 
the exception of the unsteady period al- 
ready referred to, he will prefer in a woman, 
above all else, generosity. 

This generosity is not a single quality, 
but the combination of a great many. It 
includes, among all the others, the ability 
commonly called letting a man alone. In 
reality, this means quite the opposite of 
its sound—letting a man alone consists in 
giving him the wisest care imaginable. If 
he is weary it doesn’t talk to him; if it 
provides a dish of which he is particularly 
fond it doesn’t call his attention a hundred 
times to that forethought; it resolutely 
ignores the innumerable times he contradicts 
himself; it doesn’t—a fatal thing—pin him 
down; it doesn’t, for three hours, per- 
sistently concern itself with why, that 
morning, he put cn a brand new neck-tie, 
and was so late getting home? 

It isn’t jealous! 

That, of all the aspects of feminine 
generosity, is the most valuable and rare. 
Again, the illogical character of the mascu- 
line ego is evident because, disliking the 
practice of jealousy, it instinctively enjoys 
the flattery which jealousy implies. A 
large part of what a man demands from a 
woman is her unalterable conviction that 
he is simple, matchless. 


ENEROSITY, as well, implies a lack 

of smallness, a defect men are very 

apt to discover, without understand- 
ing, in women. The truth of that is 
that women are forced to regard as im- 
portant things which men magnificently 
pass over. Men, without question, are 
more extravagant, more careless of money, 
than women; a great deal of what they 
spend is never revealed at home. They 
are, too, used to administering money; 
because they make it they have an idea 
of its intrinsic value. They are, more or 
less, trained in business; and they find 
that women, especially in the United States 
order their affairs, the running of their 
houses, badly. 

The injustice of this they completely and 
incredibly miss—the men themselves, in the 
ornamental part of their passage through 
life, insist that women resemble, in in- 
telligence and prudence, the lilies of the 
field. They want them—neither toiling nor 
spinning nor frugal—to reflect their own 
masculine success. On one hand men com- 
plain because their wives live without 
reference to the money properly at their 
command; and on the other they take 
pride in never discussing their affairs at 
home. 

The common contention that men dis- 
like an intelligent woman happens to be 
true. To begin with, it is difficult to keep 
up the pretension of being a man, with all 
that gloriously implies, in the face of a 
calm and unsparing intelligence. Men’s 
vanity, at once small and heroic, resolutely 
requires the sustaining encouragement of 
a feminine confidence. 

Men want the vitality of warmth, of 
generosity, from women; and when, in 
place of that, they get intelligence, they 

{Turn to page 48] 








Regarding Women Mr. Hergesheimer Says: 

The most valuable thing a woman possesses is the idealized view of the man 
she loves; when it is gone her happiness goes with it. The man who is viewed 
with merely reasonable eyes by his wife, feels that he is no more than a scarecrow. 
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“He said the mare was his, and I said she was mine. 
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I had a gun so I got the mare!” 


— The Dash ing ¥ lranger 


LTHEA wondered if she still loved her husband. It 
was one of those gray days that come as often 
in March as in November. And there was, 
besides, the mud—red mud, the mud of the oil 
country. It had been raining for a week now, 
and the roads were almost impassable, and the 

fields were a flat sea of mud. Close to the house the earth 
was red. In the middle distance it was brown. On the 
horizon it changed somehow to gray. The sky was gray. 
Life was gray. Althea was doing the breakfast dishes. 

Jimmy—she wished somehow she hadn't learned to call 
him Jimmy—Jimmy had seemed so nice and familiar a name 
when she had known him only a few weeks. But now that 
she had been married five years she wished she had learned 
to -call him Jim. The name Jim had more dignity, more 
character, more force. When you called a man Jimmy you 
somehow meant that he was a boy, a boy you liked, per- 
haps, but still a boy. Jimmy was playing with Alice and 
Bobby in the next room. Alice was two and Bobby was 
four. And Jimmy might be—well, six—instead of a grown 
man, somebody you could depend on 

Althea stole a look at her husband and her two children 
through the open door of the kitchen 

Jimmy was actually sitting cross-legged on the floor 
between them, building with their blocks. He was building 
a tower, the tallest tower that would stand. Alice and Bobby 
watched breathlessly while the tower trembled. It recovered 
itself. It stood. Jimmy selected another wooden cube and 
delicately set it in place on top of the others. The tower 
trembled, swayed, fell. Some of the blocks shot half way 
across the room. And all three of them laughed aloud as 
if something quite splendid had happened 

Althea turned back to her dishpan. It was nice—his 
liking the children. But he was only a child himself; that 
was why he did. He would never really do anything. They 
would always live in this house, on this farm, at the edge 
of town. And what a town! Lodi. Why there wasn’t a 
person, not one, not even Old Man Tolland who had started 
it, whose one ambition wasn’t to get away from it, to zo 
somewhere else. But she would never get anywhere else. 
Jimmy was too slow, too cautious 

Althea had believed in him when she married him. He 
had inherited some money from his father, and the real- 
estate office, and this farm. It had seemed a great start— 
so much. more than most people had. Jimmy had been 
quietly boastful about what he was going to do with such 
a start. He was going to make money in land 

“Why,"ehe had said, “in five years I'll be worth thirty 
thousand dollars. Maybe forty thousand. We'll move to 
Kansas City. We might, we might even go to Chicago.” 

“Why not?” Althea had cried 

“Anything can happen in the oil country,” Jimmy had 
said slowly. “Of course,” he had added cautiously, “it will 
take time. It will take five years.” 

Althea had laughed at that 
her—when she had Jimmy! 


What was five years to 
It had been five long years 


“By Lucian Cary 


Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 


now. And they were just where they were in the beginning, 
except that she was older. She was twenty-eight now. Her 
youth was slipping away from her—her chance. 

Althea wiped the dishes mechanically, and as she wiped, 
a fancy began to grow in her mind, a day-dream. She 
fancied herself rescued from this exile in the oil country, so 
far from all that was lovely, rescued by a dashing stranger. 
She smiled defensively when the phrase “dashing stranger” 
came into her mind. She would not have said it to anyone 
in the world. She would not have said it out loud—not 
even if she were all alone in the house. But she would 
think it. She couldn’t help thinking it. And she began to 
picture the kind of man he would be: a masterful man, a 
man to whom you couldn’t say no, a man who got what 
he wanted and gave you what you wanted. 

She heard the telephone bell faintly, as if it were far off, 
instead of only in the next room. It rang.one long and two 
short—their ring. But Jimmy would answer it. He was 
answering it. She heard his soft, drawling speech. 

The man who would rescue her would speak quickly, 
decisively, as if he expected to be obeyed. Althea listened 
to Jimmy’s speech as he talked into the telephone without 
being conscious of the words he spoke. How could any one 
think twice about a man who talked like that—as if he 
didn’t care whether he had his own way or not? He always 
thought he was going to put over a deal. But he never 
did—unless it was a little one. Lately there had been a 
whisper that they had struck oil over toward Clinton, on 
the edge of the county. Jimmy had talked excitedly about 
it for a week. He had even gone over to Clinton to look 
around. But he hadn’t done anything about it. Other 
men would go in there and make the money. nth 

Jimmy put up the receiver and came out into the 
kitchen. He took down his coat and hat so quickly that 
Althea regarded him with a faint surprise. It was not like 
him to move quickly 

“Well, Allie,” he said (he always called her Allfe), “guess 
I'll have to crank up the flivver. Got to go over to Sharon.” 

Sharon was the county seat. It was ordinarily an hour’s 
drive, but in this mud it might take half a day. It might 
be impossible to get there at all. 

“Why don’t you ride the mare?” Althea asked. 

There was malice in her tone. Jimmy had bought the 
mare for three hundred dollars when she was a two-year-old. 
She was of Morgan blood, Jimmy said, in defense of his 
astounding extravagance. The mare was his pet; he never 
used her except to keep her in condition 

“T hate to take her out in this mud,” he said, pretending 
to consider her suggestion. “Besides, I’m in a hurry and 
I'd have to stop to bandage her legs.” 


Jimmy never let the mare out of the stable in wet 
weather until he had bandaged her legs as carefully as if she 


were going to run in some great stake 


Althea laughed meanly at his answer. She had known he 


would say something like that. 


“T don’t know what the mare’s good for,” she said, “if 


you can’t ride her.” 


“T wouldn’t sell her for—for six hundred dollars,” Jimmy 
said. It was what he always said, only this time he said 


it more gravely than usual. 


Althea watched her husband go out to the barn. The 
mare thrust her head out of the open window of her box 
Her ears were pricked forward eagerly, 
Jimmy put his arm around her 
Then he 


at his approach. 
and she whinnied softly. 
neck while she nuzzled in his pocket for sugar. 
cranked the flivver and drove noisily out of the yard. 


Althea moved quickly about her kitchen setting it to 
She was wearing a pink gingham apron, clean and 
But she remembered her 
day-dream—the dream of the dashing stranger—and as she 
went deeper and deeper into the dream her step became more 


rights. 


crisp. Her step was crisp too. 


languorous, until she was quite lost to the world around her 


II 


SHARP knock on the kitchen door aroused her. She 
A stiffened ever so slightly and opened the door. There 


he stood. 


ing the rough clothes and high boots of a driller. 
saw instantly that he wasn’t a driller—an engineer perhaps 


or an expert for one of the big oil companies. It was in the 
way he wore his clothes, the poise of his body, the look in 
He had the manner—the manner she had been 
It was as if the dashing stranger had 


his eyes. 
dreaming about 
actually come. 


“Hello, there,” he said—and when he said the words 
they were not too familiar, only friendly, as if they had 


known each other before. “My car is stuck in the mud 


may I borrow a couple of those planks you’ve got out 


there by the barn?” 
“Why yes, of course,” Athea said. 


to deal with an actual man. 
swept past her and surveyed her shining kitchen. 


“Don’t tell me,” he said—and his smile was boyishly 
engaging—“don’t tell that there is some coffee left in that 


pot on the stove.” 

Althea smiled back at him. 
asked. 

“You bet I am,” he said. 
night.” 

“T’ll get you something to eat.” 


was the kind of man she had been dreaming about. 
“That’s awfully good of you,” he said. 
at the car—” he paused. 
[Turn to page 28] 


He was a tall man young, but older than 
she was, with a keen face and a quick smile. He was wear- 
But she 


She was not quite 
free of her dream, not quite willing to give it up in order 
He smiled at her, and his eyes 


“Are you hungry?” she 
“I haven’t eaten since last 
He looked at her. He 
“Tl have a try 
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Toby was lying upon tiger skins in Saltash’s conical chamber, and he, the king of 


Charles ‘Rex 


years’ time,” said Spentoli. “She has the 
Y C Ps Cc athletic look of a boy. She reminds me—” 


Part Seven 


ONET you need not be afraid 
when yc re with me. [I shall 
protect you. Now go and dress! 
When you are ready, come to me 
for inspection! And remember! 
You are to look your best tonight.” 

He turned with the last words and looked 
at her. His brows went up as he realized 
her attitude—the tense resistance of the slight figure with- 
standing him. 

But it was only for a moment or two that the girl 
maintained her stand. At sight of the look that leapt to 
his eyes, her own were swiftly lowered. She went from his 
presence like a small hunted animal. 

Saltash shrugged his shoulders and sauntered down again 
to the vestibule. The crowd had grown. They were watch- 
ing the great entrance-door expectantly for the coming of 
the celebrated dancer. 

The Italian, Spentoli, came up presently and joined 
Saltash. “I am hoping,” he said, “that you will presently 
give me the great honor of presenting me to your bride.” 

Saltash looked at him. “My wife is young and shy,” 
he said. “I will present you—some day, Spentoli, but it 
may not be yet.” 

“This is her first visit to Paris?” questioned Spentoli. 

“Not her first. But she does not know Paris well.” 
Saltash spoke carelessly. 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


If You Are One of Ethel M. Dell’s Countless 
A dmirers— 
You will be glad to know that the world- 


famous author is already at work on her 
next novel, and that this successor of “Charles 
Rex" will be published in McCall's Magazine 
early in 1923. 

Miss Dell is so delighted with the reception 
accorded her latest work by the great audience 
on McCall Street that she has just extended her 
contract to write exclusively for this magazine. 

This is an announcement which we know 
will be enthusiastically hailed by all our readers, 
for it means that they will be afforded the treat 
of reading all the future writings of Miss Dell. 


all her dreams, was kneeling by her side 


“She will be superbly beautiful in a few 


“Of a picture called ‘The Victim’ by 
—Spentoli!” Saltash’s voice was suave 
cruel picture, mon ami. I have seen the like- 
ness also. Where did you get it?” 

The Italian was still smiling, but his eyes 
were wary. “From a little circus-rider in 
California,” he said, “a child, an imp of a 
child, astonishingly clever—a wisp of inspiration. Yes, a 
girl of course; but she had all the lines of a boy, the perfect 
limbs of an athlete. I took her from her circus. I should 
have paid her well had she remained with me. But before 
the picture was finished, she was tired. She was a little 
serpent, wily and wicked. One day we had a small dis- 
cussion in my studio—oh, quite a small discussion! And 
she stuck her poison-fang into me and fled.” Spentoli’s 
teeth gleamed through his black moustache. “I do not like 
these serpent-women,” he said. “When I meet her again, 
it will be my turn to strike.” 

“Our turn so seldom comes,” said Saltash lazily, his eyes 
wandering to the door. “Mademoiselle Rozelle for instance 
would hold her own against any of us.” 

“Ah! Rozelle!” Spentoli’s face changed magically. “But 
she is beautiful and without venom. A rose without a 
thorn!” 

Saltash laughed aloud. “I gather she is the attraction 
who has drawn you here.” 
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She draws all the world,” said Spentoli 
And with that he sprang to his feet, for there was a 
general stir in the vestibule, such as might herald the 


coming of a queen. In a moment the buzz of voices died 
down, and a great silence fell 

There came the sound of a laugh, a clear, ringing laugh, 
childishly, irresistibly gay, and a figure in blue came through 
the marble pillars. As a queen they had prepared for her, 
.nd as a queen she entered, a being, exquisite, goddess-like 

She looked around her with eyes that shone like sapphires 
Her red lips were parted. Then she turned to a man who 
had entered behind her and softly spoke 

Saltash’s eyes followed hers, and he drew a low whistle 
between his teeth 

The dancer’s escort was superbly indifferent to his 
surroundings, gazing straight before him with the 


eyes of a Viking who searches the far horizon. He 











walked with the free 
swing of a pirate. And 
as the woman turned 
her dazzling face to- 
wards him, it was plain 
to all that she saw none 
but, him in that vast 
and crowded place 

He was by her side 
as they moved forward, and they saw her 
lightly touch his arm, with an intimate 
gesture, as though they were alone. Then 
the whole throng broke into acclamations, 
and the spell was broken. She saw them 
all again, and laughed her gracious thanks 

She went on to the great curving staircase, side by side 
with her fair-bearded Viking, still laughing like a happy 
child who looks for the morrow. As she rounded the curve 
of the stair, she snatched a red rose from her breast and 
threw it down to her worshippers below. It was aimed at 
Saltash, but it fell before Spentoli, and he caught and held 
it with wild adoration leaping in his eyes. As he pressed 
it to his lips, he was sobbing 

“Mon ami,” said Saltash’s voice behind him, maliciously 
humorous, “you have stolen my property But—since I 
have no use for it, you may keep it.” 


Spentoli iooked at him with burning eyes. “Ah! You 


may laugh!” he said, in a fierce undertone. Then he re- 
covered himself. “Do you know what they are saying of 
her?” he said. “That she is dying. But it is not true—not 
true! Such beauty as that could never die!” 


The cynical lines in Saltash’s face deepened perceptibly 

“Who is the man with her?” demanded Spentoli. “I 
have never seen him before—the man with the face of a 
Dane. Do you know him? Who is he? Some new lover?” 

Saltash was looking supremely ironicAl. “Perhaps new,” 
he said. “More likely—very old. His name is Larpent, and 
he is the captain of my yacht.” 


II 


E will watch from the gallery,” said Saltash 
Toby looked at him with quick gratitude 
“There won't be so many people there,” she said 

His look was frowning yet quizzical. “But everyone 
wili know that Lady Saltash is present—with her husband,” 
he said 

Her eyes shone, more blue than the frock she wore. She 
stooped impulsively and touched his hand with her lips, 
then, as though she feared to anger him, drew quickly away 

“Wait for me, here, ma chére,” said Saltash, “while I 
go and dress.” 

He was gone, but Toby looked after him with the wide 
eyes of one who sees at last a vision long desired. She 
stretched out both her arms as the door closed upon him. 

When they went down to the great salle-d-manger a 
little later, her face was flushed and her smile ready, though 
she glanced about her in a shy, half-furtive fashion as they 
entered. They found a secluded table reserved for them 
in a corner 

Daubeni, the dancer, sat at the end of the room like a 
queen holding her court, and beside her sat the Viking, 
stern-faced and remote of mien, as supremely isolated as 
though he sat with her on a desert island. He spoke but 
seldom, and then to her exclusively. But when he spoke, she 
turned to him the radiant face of the woman who holds 
within her grasp her heart’s desire 

She was superbly dressed in many-shaded 
jewels sparkled with every breath she drew Above her 
forehead, there nestled in the gold of her hair a single 
splendid diamond that burned like a multi-colored flame 
She was at the acme of her triumph that night. Of all 
who knew her, there was not one who had seen her thus 

Before the bulk of diners had finished, she rose to go 
Her cavalier rose with her, flinging her gauzy wrap of blue 
and gold over his arm. It was the signal for a demonstra 
tion. In a moment a youth with eyes ablaze with adora 
tion sprang on to a table in the centre of the vast room with 
a glass of red wine held high 

“A Rozelle! A Rozelle!” 

The cry went up to the domed roof in a great crescendo 
of sound, and instantly the place was a pandemonium of 
shouting, excited figures They crowded toward the table 
at which the danseuse still stood. She made a dainty 
gesture of acceptance, of acknowledgment, of friendly ap 
preciation; then lightly she turned to go 

Her compahion made a path for her He looked as if 
he could have hewn his way through a wall of rock at that 
moment. No one attempted to gainsay him 

They were gone almost before they realized that 
idol had not spoken a word to them. The moment 
past, and the excitement died down to a buzz of talk 

“An amazing woman!” said Saltash 


blue, and 


their 
was 


She had watched 


Toby glanced at him, and said nothing 
the episode with eyes that missed nothing 


She rose, and he 
stood aside for her. As 
she passed him, his 
hand closed for an in- 
stant upon her bare arm in a grasp 
that was close and vital. She threw 
him a quick, upward glance; but still 
she said no word. 

They passed out through the throng 
of diners almost unobserved, but in the corridor Spentoli 
leaned against a pillar smoking a long, black cigar. He 
made no movement to intercept them, but his eyes with 
their restless fire dwelt upon the girl in a fashion that drew 
her own irresistibly. She saw him and slightly paused. 

It was the pause of the hunted animal that sees its 
retreat cut off, but in an instant Saltash’s voice, very cool, 
arrogantly self-assured, checked the impulse to panic. 

“Straight on to the lift, ma chére! See! It is there in 
front of you. There will be no one in the gallery. Go 
straight on!” 

She obeyed him instinctively as her habit was, but in the 
lift she tremiled so much that he made her sit down. He 
stood beside her in silence, but once lightly his hand touched 
her cheek. She moved then swiftly, convulsively, and caught 
it in both her own. But the next moment he had gently 
drawn it free 

The gallery that ran round three sides of the great 
salon was deserted. There was only one point at the far end 
whence a view of the stage that had been erected for the 
dancer could be obtained. Towards this Saltash turned. 

“We shall see her from here,” he said. 


HE place was but dimly illumined by the flare of the 

many lights below; two great crystal candelabra that 

hung at each end being left unlighted. Under one 
of these was a settee which Saltash drew forward to the 
balcony 

Very soon the salon was full of people, and the lights 
were lowered there while on the stage only a single shaft 
of blinding violet light remained, shooting downwards from 
the centre. Toby’s eyes became fixed upon that shaft of 
light 

The band had ceased to play. There fell a potent silence. 

No one saw her coming. She arrived suddenly as though 
she had slid down that shaft of light. And she was there 
before them dancing, dancing, like a winged thing in the 
violet radiance. Not a sound broke the stillness save a 
single, wandering thread of melody that might have come 
from the throat of a bird, soft, fitful, but half-awake in 
the dawning 

The violet light was merging imperceptibly into the 
indescribable rose of the early morning. It caught the 
dancing figure, and she lifted her beautiful face to it and 
laughed. The gauzy scarf streamed out from her shoulders 
like a flame, curving, mounting, sinking, now enveloping the 
white arms, now flung wide in a circle of glittering splendor 

A vast breath went up from the audience. She held 
them as by magic—all save one who leaned back in his 
corner with no quickening of the pulses and watched the 
girl beside him sitting motionless with her blue eyes wide 
and fixed as though they gazed upon some horror from 
which there was no escape. 

The rose light deepened to crimson. Slowly the crimson 
lightened. The day was coming, and the silent-flitting moth 
of night wags turning into a butterfly of purest gold. The 
scarf still floated about her like a gold-edged cloud. The 
giddy whirl was over. She came to rest poised, quivering 
in the light of the newly-risen sun, every line of her 
exquisite body in the accord of a perfect symmetry. Tonight 
she was as one inspired. She was dancing for one alone. 
She was as a woman who waits for her lover. 

Up in the gallery Toby drew a deep breath as of one 
coming out of a trance, and turned towards the man beside 
her. The light had been turnéd on in the salon below, and 
it struck upwards on her face, showing it white and weary. 
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“No,” sa i d 
Larpent, with 
grim certi- 
tude. ‘‘He 
isn’t pretend- 
ing this time” 


another 


“So she has found 
victim!” she said. 

“It seems so,” said Saltash. 

She looked at him in the dim- 
ness. “Did you know chat Captain 
Larpent was with her?” 

“No,” said Saltash. He leaned 
forward abruptly, meeting her look with a sudden challenge 
“Did you?” 

She drew back sharply. “Of course not! Of course not! 
What—what should I know about her?” 

The music began again—weird and mournful—and a 
murmur went round among the eager watchers. It was her 
most famous dance, the dance of Death. 

It was almost too rapid for the eye to follow in its first 
stages—a fever of movement, a delirium, a fantasy painful 
to watch. Saltash, who had taken small interest in the 
previous dance, leaned forward and gave his full attention to 
this, as it were in spite of himself. The very horror of it 
was magnetic. 


HOSE who saw that dance of Rozelle Daubeni never 

forgot it, and there was hardly a woman in the audi- 

ence who was not destined to shudder whenever the 
memory of it arose. But the end was such as no one in that 
assembly looked for. Just as the awful ecstasy of the 
dance was at its height, just as the dreaded crisis approached, 
and they saw with a gasping horror the inevitable final 
clutch of the unseen enemy upon his vanquished victim; 
just as she lifted her face in the last anguish of supplication, 
yielding the last hope, sinking in nerveless surrender before 
the implacable destroyer, there came a sudden flare of light 
in the salon, and the great crystal candelabra that hung 
over the end of the gallery where the man and the girl 
were seated watching became a dazzling sparkle of over- 
whelming light. 

Everyone turned toward it instinctively, and Toby, 
hardly knowing what she did, but with the instinct to escape 
strong upon her, leapt to her feet. 

In that moment, as she stood in the full light, the 
dancer’s eyes also shot upwards and saw the slim young 
figure. It was only for a moment, but instantly a wild 
cry rang through the great salon. 
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In the flash 
of a second the 
light was gone, 
the gallery again 
in darkness. But 
on the stage a 
woman’s voice cried thrice: 
“Toinette! Toinette! Toinette!” 
in the anguished accents of 2 
mother who cries for her dead 
child, and then fell into a tragic 
silence more poignant than any 
sound, a silence that was the 
silence of Death. 

And in that silence a man’s 
figure, moving with the free, 
athletic swing of a sailor, crossed 
the stage to where the dancer 
lay huddled in the dimness like a broken 
thing, lifted her, bore her away. 


III 
ERY late that night when all the crowds 
who had assembled to watch Rozelle 
Daubeni had dispersed with awe-struck 
whisperings, twe men came down the great 
staircase into the empty vestibule and paused 
at the foot. 

“You are leaving Paris again?” said Saltash. 

The other nodded, his face emotionless. 
“There is nothing to keep me here,” he said. 

Saltash’s eyes were upon him, alert, specu- 
lative, but wholly without malice, “You came 
because you were sent for,” he said. 

Larpent nodded twice thoughtfully. 

“Only one reason,” he said, and he seemed 
to speak as one who communes with his soul. 
“She was dying—and she wanted me. After 
twenty years,” he said, as if in wonder at 
himself. 

Saltash’s look came swiftly upwards. “I 
met her too late in life. I appreciated her 
charm, but it left me cold.” 

“You never saw her in her first youth,” said Larpent, 
and into his fixed eyes there came a curious glow, the look 
of a man who sees a vision. 

“What was she like then?” said Saltash. 

Slowly the sailor answered him, word by word as one 
spelling out a strange language. “She was like a butterfly 
that plays among the flowers in the early morning. She 
had the look of a boy—the wide-open eyes, the fearless way, 
the freedom, the daring. Her innocence—her loveliness—” 
Something rose unexpectedly in his throat. He stopped and 
swallowed hard. “My God! How lovely she was!” he 
said, in a strangled voice. 

He sat in silence for several seconds. Then in a more 
normal tone he spoke again. “I had to come to her. God 
knows what made her want me after all these years. But I 
couldn’t refuse to come. I had her message two days ago. 
She said she was alone, dying. So I came.’ He paused 
and wiped his forehead. “I thought she had tricked me. 
You saw her as she was tonight. She was like that, full of 
life, saperb. Put I had come to her, and I found I couldn't 
icuve her. She wanted me—to take her back.” He rose and 
began to pace to and fro as though he paced a deck. “You 
will think me mad of course. You never came under the 
spell. Had she lived, after tonight I would have taken her 
away. She would never have danced again. I was—her 
husband.” 

Larpent paced on with bent head. “I was her husband. 
I commanded her to dance no more. But I was at sea and 
she was on shore. She went back to her dancing when I 
was on the other side of the world. When I got back, she 
was gone. And I—I never followed her. I went back to 
the sea.” 

“And yet you loved her?” Saltash said, with a queer 
twist of the features that was not of mirth. 

“T loved her, yes. If I hadn’t loved her I would never 
have come to her when she called. That is love—the thing 
that doesn’t die.” A sudden throb sounded in Larpent’s 
voice. “If I hadn’t come, she’d have died—alone. But that 


NY wasn’t the primary reason she sent for me. There was 


another. When I came to her yesterday she told me of a 





4722 child that had been born to her—our child that she had 
—" ® loved but had been unable to protect. It was a long story 
Spentoli, the Italian artist, knows it from beginning‘to end 
You know Spentoli?” 
* “T know him,” said Saltash. 
“Spentoli is a blackguard,” Larpent said, “the sort that 
is born, not made afterwards. He has painted Rozelle over 


fo and over again He raves about her. He may be a genius. 
. ‘ He is certainly mad. He wanted the child for a model, and 
She stared at him, Rozelle could not prevent it. She had been ill. And so 
wide-eyed, motion- he had the child, but only for a time The girl had a will 
less. “Not pretend- of her own and broke away, joined a circus in California. 


. y He tracked her down, captured her again, tried to make a 
ing? What do aaa slave of her But she was like a wild creature. She stabbed 
mean: him one night and fled. Rozelle never had been able to 
hear of her again. She begged me to find and save her. 

[Turn to page 36] 
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The dark silhouette of a man 


“Who is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all our swains commend her?” 
Old Song. 


YLVIA is a joyous little lady with lights 

in her hair which make it almost gold 

Yes, and Sylvia is a seeress with deep-set 

fire in her eyes of gray Sylvia is naive, delight- 

fully unwise One knows it when she glances up 

in that round, wondering way And then quite 
suddenly she is clever as the flashing steel of a Medici 
dagger, and little scimitar-like curves come to the corners 
of her mout! 

But tr he is a 
wisdom of young men 
Or else—or else she is 
glass, colorful and my 

It was the thing to consider the 
bore, the sort of bore which the 
element of the su r 


it seem to 


dear, Sylvia, eager to absorb the 
sparkling, transparent, cracked ice 
dark red wine in a tall, thin-stemmed 
sLeriou 
iffair at Brownlee’s a 
younger and more serious 
colony at Addison-on-the-Sound 
avoid. Yes, the soul of youth is dead 
1 reflections of a ballroom floor, to French 
windows, square frames of light, to a night-shadowed sweep 
of lawn descending to the beach, to the misty witchery of a 
three-quarter moon 
sports car into the drive. Even before it 
to a full stop, something in white and silver, glistening 
ist the flaring red lining of her evening cloak, jumped 
) the running-board and scurried up the steps. Death 
epose! Death to quiet ! Sylvia is a joyous 
1 her hair which make it almost gold 
Positively mad!” she announced 
yor, and waved back at the very 
in the driver’s seat of the car she had 
“Stuart was going to carry me off to the 
in Saybrook! What do you think of that! 
& thrill out of it! She sighed. “But here 
single, you se 
Ivia. No sooner was she 
of attention by the 
tood there brushing that 
ind answering, 
men dared 
were, in 


s to the 


swept 
came 


aiscourse 


present than she 
divine right of being 
uncontrollable hair 
own language, 
her. Most of 
her, which gave 


each in Nis 
banter with 
with 


who 
love 
needed. 


loomed before her, not ten yards away. 


‘Who is Sy 


‘By Stephen Morehouse Avery 


v1a 


Illustrated by E.G-Wittmack 


Stuart Walcott joined her, a perfectly appointed, quite 
up-to-specifications man. It was conceded that Stuart had 
a good chance to marry Sylvia. That was conceding a lot. 
“Well, let’s go leave our things and hop about a bit,” 
he suggested. 

“Righto, old timer,” she agreed. “I’m in form tonight.” 

For several hours Sylvia’s spirit needed nothing more 
than the colors and lights of the ballroom. She thought it 
significant that she had a new partner every six steps, and 
for that she smiled and quipped and patted the shoulders 
of departing ones in a friendly little way. It was her 
method and it worked. 

It seemed to go on indefinitely, the same unending pro- 
gram—men, men, dancing men. Stuart found her just after 
she had successfully begged his sticks away from the snare- 
drummer and was perched up in the midst of the orchestra 
hammering the drum with them to her heart’s content. That 
was Sylvia. 


E took her outside on the porch for a moment, and 

they stood gazing in silence down toward the moon- 

silvered line where the Sound broke gently upon the 
beach. Sylvia saw here and there, emerging from the 
shadows and crossing the smooth, clear spaces of the lawn, 
a man and a girl, arm in arm—always a man and a girl 
and always arm in arm. A wave of feeling left her trem- 
ulous and almost weak. Somehow the Sylvia she lived her 
minutes with became a more glorious creature, transported. 
It burned in her eyes now, but Stuart Walcott did not see. 
And for a second her heart raced wild, but Stuart did not 
know. “What's the matter, Sylvia?” He did say that. 

“I don’t know, Stuart. It’s just that I’m wanting some- 
thing which I shall probably never have.” 

He started to speak, but she interrupted. “No—no, 
Stuart, you are rather a dear, but you don’t quite under- 
stand. I wish you did, or that I did myself.” She put her 
hand over his on the porch railing. “Let’s go down to 
the beach.” 


Sylvia’s breath came sharply, and she drew back 


? 


Truly he did not understand. He knew a 
Sylvia who was gay, a match for any man, the 
girl of the times in her most perfect manifestation, 
a Sylvia who sat with the orchestra and beat the 
snare-drum. But this? This was someone else, 
someone not quite so charmingly interested in 
the wisdom of young men, not quite so trans- 
parent. Yes, the soul of youth .is dead these days to night- 
shadowed sweeps of lawn and the misty witchery of three- 
quarter moons. Or perhaps it isn’t. . . . 

They strolled down the slope. It was still out there, and they 
were alone. Sylvia felt again the sense of the inevitability of 
Stuart Walcott which had been crowding upon her of late 
Her mother had spoken several times recently about her 
“second season out” and about the position of the Walcotts. 

Yes, Stuart would ask again, and she did not want him 
to. It was the night she had wanted. 


N a moment they came out upon the smooth stretch of 
beach where the frosted light, dimmed now with mist, 
still caught upon the thin line of froth at the water’s 
edge. Out beyond, she could make out the swaying mast- 
light and the black hull of a sloop, anchored close to shore. 

“Who is Sylvia? What is she?” She laughed almost 
bitterly at her own question. “I honestly think she is the 
world’s greatest coward, a person who might possibly amount 
to something but who is afraid to try, afraid of a serious 
thought or a little real feeling because some other little 
girl might laugh.” 

Stuart was nonplussed. Here was a mood never revealed 
before, by this or any of the other girls he knew. “Forget 
it, Sylvia,” he said nervously. “You've got it on the whole 
bunch of them, more ‘go’ than all of them put together. 
That’s what counts.” 

“And ‘go’ is all I have, Stuart. Just what all these 
girls have, only more pitiful than they because I have more 
of it. Is that all there is in life?” Sylvia was on the verge 
of tears. “I want something that will make me cry, or 
hate—or love.” 

“Sylvia! Have you at last come to it? 
that is what I want you to feel and—” 

“O Stuart, please, please don’t now! I’m cold and I 
wish I had my cloak. Would you get it for me—and then 
we will talk it out? No, I’m not afraid.” 

[T urs. to page 32) 
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“We wish for the thing that we want most in atl the world, and then we blow out the candle—” 











Lisbethan hung breathless over the magic cake 


Light Magic 


Conclusion 
AY I come up?” asked 
Michael 

“It’s a pretty’ funny 


time,” answered the Fairy, 

“to be paying a call on a 

lady! But since you've 
chosen it, you may come up.” 

“It’s a party call,” he explained. “A double party call, 
for luncheon and tea. I never saw so much darkness in all 
my life. Where in Heaven’s name are you, Lisbethan?” 

“Down at the very end of the veranda,” said the far- 
away little voice. “Yes—straight ahead. Look out for the 
table, Michael—look out!” 

“Thank you,” remarked Michael, in a very ungrateful 
tone, busily endeavoring to locate the small object that he 
had just kicked into space. “Why didn’t you tell me that 
the nasty little thing was there? You aren’t a very good 
hostess, Lisbethan.” 

“T didn’t ask to be any kind of a hostess,” Lisbethan 
pointed out unkindly. 

“I know,” Michael admitted meekly, “but Maggie was 
having a simply unbearable dinner party, Fairy! And they 
wouldn’t go home and they wouldn’t go home, and they 
would play bridge. And I was dummy, so I rose to my full 
height, and said that I would just step out on the veranda 
and smoke a cigarette. And it was so cool and lovely out 
there, and I remembered how nice you were, Lisbethan. I 
remembered that you were so nice that I thought that I 
must be exaggerating, and I decided to come over and 
find out.” 

“Well, am I?” 

“T don’t know yet; it’s dark, and you might have changed 
in the eons that it’s been since I’ve seen you.” 

“Tt’s been a little over twenty-four hours,” Lisbethan 
commented. 

“Don’t let your imagination run away with you, my 
child. Twenty-four hours indeed! Why, I’ve become so 
aged and decrepit that you would hardly recognize me. 
But, Lisbethan, why in the name of common sense and 
stability, are you bobbing up and down like that?” 

“T’m swinging,” replied Lisbethan dreamily. “How did 
you know that I was up here, Michael?” 





‘By Frrances Noyes /Flart 


Illustrated by Leslie Benson 


“TI heard you singing like the smallest fairy prima donna 
in or out of the world.” 

“Oh! Well, I think I’m glad you came, maybe. Was 
it a horrid dinner party?” 

“T trust that you may never encounter as horrid a one, 
Elizabeth Ann. Is that a white dress you're wearing, 
Lisbethan ?” 

“Gray,” murmured Lisbethan. “Gray and fluffy. And 
silver slippers and a silver sash, and a silver comb in my 
hair. I’m beautiful. Can you see?” 

Michael struck a match, leaning far forward. 

“Don’t I look pretty beautiful?” asked Lisbethan 
anxiously. 

“You look a good deal more beguiling,” he informed 
her severely, “than any young lady has a right to look of 
an April evening. And you look as though you were doing 
it on purpose.” 

“IT am at my best,” remarked the Fairy demurely. 

“And for whose benefit,” asked Michael with interest, 
“is all this enormous decorativeness?” 

“For Boots. He’s very particular about the way I look, 
is Boots. And he’s ’specially devoted to me in gray.” 

“T see. Would you stop swinging in that distracting way 
for just one minute, and tell me what you were singing when 
I came up the path?” 

“I’ve forgotten. I don’t bear sustained analysis very 
well. Was Mrs. Middleton at your dinner party?” 

“T have a vague suspicion that she was.” 

“And wasn’t she nice to you, poor, poor Michael? No 
wonder that it was a horrid dinner.” 

“T don’t give a tinker’s dam,” replied Michael with more 
fervor than gallantry, “whether Mrs. Middleton was nice to 
me or not. What’s the matter, Lisbethan—is it your heart’s 
desire to see a union consummated between Mrs. Middleton 
and myself?” 


Lisbethan was apparently swinging 
very far away indeed. “No, that’s not 
my heart’s desire.” 

“Lisbethan, I do believe—I do actu- 
ally believe that you’re jealous.” 

A profound and guilty silence from 
the swing. 

‘You’re rather marvelous, Lisbethan 
Fairy, not to realize that there are some 
things not worthy of your jealousy. To be jealous of red 
hair, tired eyes, a painted mouth—you, who are made of 
dreams and songs and flowers!” 

“That wasn’t what you called them to her,” accused 
Lisbethan, but there was a sudden joyous lilt in her voice. 
“You probably tell her that it’s sheer sacrilege to mention 
a tow-headed, white-faced, green-eyed infant such as your 
humble servant in the same breath as her siren self.” 

“You don’t believe one word that you’re saying, you 
little imp. Lisbethan, what’s that great, ghostlike tent out 
there ?” 

“That’s my magnolia tree. It used to be my favorite 
when I wasn’t much taller than the tulips, and Dad used 
to measure me on it, every year and every year, on the last 
day of April. I'll take you down to see some time, and you 
can start way down almost in the grass and read ‘Nan is 
three years old’—and then, higher up, ‘Nan is six years old’ 
and ‘Nan is twelve years old,’ ‘Fourteen years old,’ ‘Sixteen 
years old,’ and high, high up, ‘Nan is eighteen years old’— 
and then they stop.” 

“And has Nan always stayed eighteen years old?” 

“No—she goes there at dawn every iast day of April, 
the way she used to go when she was just a round handful 
of blue pinafore and yellow curls, but there’s no one to 
carve ‘Poor Nan is pretty old today,’ when she stands up 
under the branches, and the same little mark has done for 
her ever since. Nan hasn’t grown, since there wasn’t any 
hand to carve her name.” 

“Poor Nan,” said Michael gently, “poor little Nan, stand- 
ing alone under the magnolia tree. Maybe she will be very 
kind, and ask an aged wanderer to come with her and carve 
on the tree ‘Nan is pretty young today!’” 

“Will you come?” asked the Fairy breathlessly. “Will 
you still be here on the last day of April, Michael, truly? 
Will you?” 
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“On the last day of April,” nodded Michael. “And you 
shall stand on tiptoes, Fairy, so that there will be a beautiful 
new mark, way up high. I'll never tell.” 

“T can’t,” confessed the Fairy ruefully. “I mean that it 
wouldn’t do one bit of good, because I’ve always stood on 
tiptoes, ever since I was three. On tiptoes because Dad 
told me that everyone did it that way.” 

“Of course. I understand perfectly, and you shall stand 
on tiptoes again, my not ‘specially little Fairy. Lisbethan, 
aren't you going to sing to me?” 

“Sing to you?” 

“Sing the song that I heard when I was coming up the 
path. Please, Lisbethan, like a good child.” 

“That was a pretty silly song. And my voice is pretty 
silly, too. And it was in Italian.” 

“The one that I heard,” said Michael firmly, “was in 
perfectly good English. And it had a lovely, frilly little 
tune. And I believe that you are fully aware of precisely 
how enchanting your voice is. 1 am now waiting for you 
to lift it up in song, Miss Dean.” 

“Well, I translated those Italian ones into English, be 
cause—because someone that I used to sing to didn’t under 
stand Italian. But it’s lots and lots too late to be lifting 
up my voice, Michael. I don’t want to seem inhospitable, 
Michael, but just what do you suppose your dinner party 
thinks that you are doing?” 

“Well, there’s one thing that they don’t think,” said 
Michael, “and that is that I am paying a party call on a 
certain Fairy. But aren’t you going to sing to me?” 

“Oh, what a spoiled child! Wait until I find my guitar, 
then. There!” Michael could just see the curve of the 
small, pale figure, as she bent over the instrument, drawing 
her fingers across the strings that whimpered and sighed like 
some tired child. “Which was the one that I was singing?” 

“Oh, it had the gayest tune in the world, all full of absurd 
little trills, and it was about death and despair and torment 
and anguish and inspiringly cheerful things like that.” 

“Oh,” sighed the Fairy waveringly, “it’s—it’s such a 
perfectly ridiculous And then she and the guitar broke 
into laughter together 


“The pain that I feel 

When my dear one I see 
Shows that love’s dart of steel 
Has pierced deeply in me. 
The wound will not heal 

And my death it will be- 

Oh, the wound will not heal 
And my death it will be!” 


Michael was sure that she was shaking that amber head of 
hers tragically in the dark, and he laughed in sheer pleasure. 


“If to reach her I try,” [sang the Fairy] 
“She no longer is there 

Like a bird will she fly 

At my touch on her hair. 

And of one little kiss 

Must I ever despair? 

Oh, of one little kiss 

Must I ever despair?” 


There was a faint stir in the darkness 


“But of love you've no notion,” [sang the Fairy] 
“If kissing you bar 

‘Tis of heartfelt devotion 

The best sign by far 

Why, they kiss even saints, 

In the churches so grand 

And all the fine ladies 

Are kissed on the hand!” 


It. §failed off into the fragrant darkness, and for a minute 
or so it was very quiet on the veranda. Michael broke the 
silence, with an odd note in his voice 

“Thanks Is that swing made for one or for two, 
Lisbethan ?”’ 

“For two,” replied Lisbethan truthfully, and added 
hurriedly, at the sound from Michael's chair, “and there are 
two of us in it now—Boots and me Not counting the 
guitar. Oh, Michael, be careful!” 

“I'm through being careful. Boots and you, eh? Well, 
there goes Boots—and there goes the guitar—and that leaves 
you, my Fairy—you and me, my Fairy, my Fairy.” 

“Oh, Michael,” sighed the Fairy happily, “did you want 
not to be wise and good all the time?” 

“All the time, my wonder! When I think of all those 
hours wasted, I marvel at my sublime idiocy and iron self 
contro!. I marvel and I curse. To have wasted a whole 
day—a day worth gold and silver and jewels—to have wasted 
it in bowing to a conscience! Why didn’t you show me?” 

“I couldn't—you didn’t want to see. Oh, was it only 
a day? It seemed to me as though I had been sensible, and 
wise and good and—and sorry for years and years. Michael, 
I did try to play fair.” 

“Did you, my blessed child?” 

“I tried not to sing that song; I told you how silly it 
was—didn't 1, Michael?” 

“And you told a hideous fib. That song contains the 
wisdom of the ages, and well you know it. Don’t vou know 

Lisbethan ?” 


“IT don’t know anything,” sighed the Fairy. “I can’t 
think a bit well, any more. And when I think, it hurts. 
It hurts a good deal.” 

“Don’t think, my little girl. Lie still, and look at the 
stars smiling at you. They’re smiling at the Fairy who is 
wise enough to be foolish.” 

Lisbethan lay very still indeed 

“That song that was so sensible—the thing that made it 
sensible was that they were in love, I think. He loved her 
a great deal, didn’t he?” 

“Very possibly.” 

“But, Michael,” asked the Fairy wistfully, “we aren’t in 
love, are we?” 

“No,” said Michael, “no.” 

“Not—not at all, Michael ?” 

“Not at all, my Fairy.” 

The Fairy was very quiet for quite a long time. She 
was thinking, and it hurt her to think. 

“But I like you a little bit, Fairy,’ Michael told her 
unsteadily, his cheek against the softness of her hair. 

“Michael,” begged his Fairy, her voice one quiver of 
intensity, “Michael, tell me why you don’t want to like me— 
more than just a little bit? I won’t ever ask you anything 
again—truly, truly. Michael, aren’t you going to tell me?” 

“Yes,” said Michael, “I’m going to—tell you.” 


a time there was a man. He was wild as a hawk, that 
man, and cruel as they make ’em. He was as lawless 
and reckless and unscrupulous as any bandit, and he had 
delightful manners, and a charming smile, and an unlimited 
income. He loved danger better than man or woman, drank 
more than a dozen ordinary men and showed it less, was as 
generous as a prince, as unscrupulous as a card-sharp, and 
sang like an angel. He loved too lightly and too fiercely, 
had a temper like a thousand demons and was as 
deservedly happy as anyone would be who carried his 
own particular hell about with him wherever he went. 
His name was Randall.” 
“Not—not Michael ?” 
asked a small, startled 
voice. Michael gave a 
short and not very 
mirthful laugh. 

“No, little flatterer 
—not Michael. Well, 
one day this interesting 
character met a lady 
a Spanish girl, who had 
come to spend the 
winter with her aunt. 
She and her twin 


‘Rex: closer, Fairy—closer still—so. Well, once upon 


brother were orphans, and as proud and poor as anything 
in Spain—and one can't be prouder or pobvrer. She took 
the town by storm, that winter, with her noble little head 
and haunted eyes and laughing mouth; she looked like one’s 
dreams of a young empress. And when Randall tried to’ kiss 
her, she broke her fan across his face, walked into the ball- 
room, and told her brother that a man had insulted her. 
Young Merola promptly challenged the astonished Randall 
to a duel, shot him through the shoulder, and removed his 
idolized Isabella to Madrid. And Randall took the first 
boat to Spain, when he was able to walk, and married the 
lady. They were a good deal more in love than any two 
people have a. right to be, but they were never even 
moderately happy for more than a few hours. Randall 
adored her, when he thought of her at all, hung her in 
jewels, exulted in her beauty and her pride and her spirit, 
and broke her heart a thousand times, to mend it with a 
swift caress. She loved him so, this little Spanish empress; 
even when he insulted her, taunted her, left her, she still 
loved him, despising herself for it, hiding her wounds so well 
that no one knew that she was bleeding to death. 

And sooner or later, he always came back. She painted 
her white cheeks and reddened her pale lips and held her 
beautiful head so high that they thought that she must 
have penciled those dark shadows under her eyes, too. 
After one of those terrible scenes, she would sit for hours 
and hours, huddled motionless in the farthest corner of her 
great room, her hands over her ears to shut out even the 
echo of the hideous words, her eyes staring before her, 
stricken and incredulous. Not a sound, not a stir—not even 
when her son would come in, looking for her to play with 
him—her son who loved her better than God and his father 
and his toys and books and animals all put together—who 
loved her even a little better than himself. It used to 
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frighten him horribly when he was little to find her that 
way, and he would run to her, pulling down her hands and 
crying, ‘Don’t, don’t, mi Reina, don’t!’ He used to call her 
Reina, in that soft tongue of hers, because she was so like 
a queen, his mother. And she would smile at him strangely, 
holding his small, brown face cupped in those long white 
hands of hers. 

““*You are too like him,’ she would tell him, ‘too like him 
Michael. Put your arms around me—hold me close—hold 
me closer. Kiss me, kiss me, little Michael!’ And Michael, 
frightened at the anguish in her voice, would kiss her fiercely 
He was about as worthless a young scamp as you could find, 
when he grew older. All kids are half-way decent, but 
Michael took to mischief like a duck to water. He had the 
shining example of his fond father before him, and Reina— 
well, Reina was too tired to fight those days. 

“One night—it was just before he was seventeen—he 
woke up to find her standing by his bed, staring down at 
him. It was dark in the room, but he could see her quite 
clearly by the light in the hall, standing there with the 
little circle of jewels in her dark hair, and her long train. 

“Michael yawned up to her, smiling. ‘Back from the 
Opera?’ he asked. ‘Was it any good?’ 

“Tt was not bad,’ said Reina. 

“*Where’s Ranny—out somewhere making the welkin 
ring ?’ 

“*He has gone to Cairo,’ Reina told him smoothly, ‘with 
the Gordons.’ 

“‘Cairo! But—but I thought that you couldn’t abide 
the Gordons.’ 

“‘Could I not?’ laughed Reina softly. ‘Come, kiss me 
good-night, my Michael. I am tired.’ 


































“Are you going to let me go 

like this?” asked Michael. He 

had not taken his eyes from 
her face 


“*VYou look tired. There are circles 
under your eyes, Reina—here, bend 
down. No, they don’t come off, 
either. I don’t believe that you get 
enough sleep. You gad about too 
much.’ 

“*Undoubtedly. But I think that 
tonight I will sleep well.’ 

“Good. And start in pretty soon, 
will you? You're the loveliest thing 
in the world, but I can’t keep my 
eyes open to watch you much longer.’ 

“*You are too like him,’ whispered 
Reina with her arms around him. ‘Too 
like Ranny, my Michael. Some day 
you will make some woman who has 
done nothing but love you wish that 
she were dead—and that is not a 
nice thing to do. You might—you 
might be just kind enough to leave 
her alone, eh, my little Michael ?’ 

“‘Oh, women!’ laughed Michael, and Reina looked at 
him strangely. 

“So would he have said it—you are like him. Kiss 
me good-night, my great little boy—hold me close—hold 
me closer. Sweet dreams, my Michael.’ 

“She slept very well, did Reina. The doctors said that 
it was an overdose of chloral, taken by accident, and Michael, 
on his knees beside his Reina, who could not hear him, 
vowed that no other woman should be so broken on the 
wheel of cruelty—not through him—not though he died for 
it. Nor shall she, my Fairy. Did you like the story?” 

“Was it real?” asked the Fairy in a hushed voice. “You 
didn’t tell it as though it were real. It was like something 
in a book.” 

“It’s because I know it so well; I tell it to myself so 
often that sometimes it sounds even to me like a story 
in a book.” 

“T don’t believe that you're like that dreadful man,” cried 
the Fairy passionately, “I don’t believe it—I don’t believe it.” 

“I am as like him,” said Michael hardly, “as two peas 
in a pod. I inherited just one thing from Reina—the power 
to suffer. Nothing more, Fairy.” 

“But it’s all wrong—it’s twisted and cruel and wrong 
To lose happiness because you may be unhappy—that’s all 
wrong!” 

“Who are you to judge?” he asked her in a voice that 
she had never heard, and then rising suddenly from the 
swing, he swept her up. 

“And now we've stopped pretending. Of course it wasn’t 
a real story, Lisbethan, and it was a poor one to tell such 
a little girl so late at night. And just for a penance, I’m 
going home.” 

“Ves,” assented Lisbethan wistfully, “it’s pretty late, I guess.” 
[Turn to page 66) 
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Just dip your spoon 
into this Pea Soup! 


And taste its delicate, delicious flavor! It’s 
the kind of soup you will remember and have 
again and again—it is so good. Campbell’s 
Pea Soup is the rich essence of tiny peas— 
the dainty, little ones which have such a 
sweet, refreshing flavor. We cook and strain 
and blend them into a fine, smooth puree 
and add country milk and golden table butter 
to give extra strength and nourishment. A 
wonderfully inviting soup for your regular 
menu and especially attractive when you are 
entertaining. Just the food for building lusty, 


bright-eyed children! 


Everybody likes Cream of Pea 


Stir slowly into Campbell’s Pea Soup an equal 
quantity of milk or cream, adding only a little at a time 
and each time mixing until smooth. (Use a spoon or 
egg-beater.) Then heat almost to boiling point but do 
not boil. Serve immediately. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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We set the pace in any race 
When Campbell's is the prize! 
Our speedy gait should win a plate 
Of very biggest size! 
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“I decided never to part with the portrait. It suggested youth, 


Part Five 


N the early fall, when the art 
journal created favorable comment 
both in New York and London 
and Bertha grumbled over Jones’ 
increasing indifference, further suc 
cess came to him. Hannibal Ham- 

lin died. To Jones was left controlling 
interest in the art store! 

Jones welcomed the addition of heavy but worth-while 
responsibility. With his art periodical creating its own 
enviable place in New York and abroad the great store 
carrying on traditions as well as keeping pace with modern 
demands, Jones found that work alone compensated for 
unsatisfactory personal conditions—a fact he mentally con- 
fided to the portrait of Justine, still paramount in his 
affections, although he reminded himself that this Justine was 
very likely a composite study or a hired model used for 
the figure 

Something about his success amused him. It was so 
complete, virtuous, above suspicion. His record was that of 
work, triumph—and hidden dreariness! The world con- 
tinued to applaud his name, he was a club director to succeed 
Mr. Hamlin. Mrs. Hamlin expressed “confidence in his 
judgment,” the executors of the estate, singularly enough, 
did not wrangle over this man’s'share in the ownership. He 
seemed to fulfil everyone’s hopes but his own 

Yet life was a stale affair flowing in prosaic channels 
Jones could not stifle the desire for romance. No substitute 
of cheap emotion, homage, gratitude, even friendship could 
suffice 

Martha was showing signs of tyrannical defeat. When she 
gave up the effort to become what the portrait of Justine typi- 
fied—a clever gentlewoman—she became an autocrat. Where 
once she had regarded her son as one to be blindly obeyed, 
worshiped, she now took a somewhat unconscious attitude 
of authority. She was his mother; she would draw heavy 
dividends on those first years of effort in his behalf. Jones 
had planned her rooms in the new house as Martha dictated. 
These rooms were to be her world. She would have satin 
bows on the curtains and framed Bible verses and books 
of doggerel verse. She would have rugs of her own choos- 
ing, not her son’s flawless taste, and her bed should boast 
of embroidered shams if she liked. It meant, in brief, that 
Mrs. Bynight’s personality crystallized even as Jones’ had. 

She could not catch up to Jones in the race about the 
social arena, but she refused to stagger after him, only to be 
passed on every turn. This new state of mind was a relief 
to both. Jones felt that his mother was willing to rest on 
her laurels of the past, stop trying to win laurels of the 
present. At last, she was assured of her physical well-being. 
It had taken years to make her certain no gray wolf would 
snarl at the door. Being poor was a deeply imbedded habit. 

















‘By Nalbro Bartley 








Che Romantic Dream 


OF young love was denied Jones Bynight, 

descendant of two generations who had 
struggled to win for their children the wealth 
and culture never attained for themselves. 

A model son, he provided a home for his 
widowed mother and the small son of his 
divorced sister. He made possible the marriage 
of his older sister, Marian, with the poor college 
instructor of her choice. He tried to satisfy his 
natural longing for a home life of his own by 
the cheap counterfeit of a flirtation with the 
illiterate but vitally attractive Bertha Mullen. 
Business success, fame and friends were his, but 

e was restless and unhappy. 

Then one day he found the portrait of Justine 

4} with her exotic, patrician face. 




















Also, she saw that where once she had made things easy 
for Jones, she now made them difficult. It was a question 
of the older generation’s stopping protests and the young 
generation’s ceasing to defy. 

So Martha settled into being a gracious, limited, old- 
fashioned lady! She was in her element, for she knew how 
to adopt the sentimental ways of her period. She became 
a “fast-fading type” instead of a ridiculous, misunderstood 
individual. Jones never realized how clever his mother was 
when she figuratively retreated into “my rooms” and took 
to handsome caps and reading the Bible without fear of 
being ridiculed. 

She became frailer of body yet more forceful of influence 
by this gallant surrender. People did not speak of her as 
“poor Mrs. Bynight; she never had a chance, you know” 
but as “Mr. Bynight’s sweet mother, snowy-haired, religious, 
all that—one could never contradict her. She lives in an 
adorable, embroidered world. Drop in to see her—not many 
of her sort left, God bless them!” 

Jones spent the winter abroad, not only to buy but to 
meet artists, and become imbued with the atmosphere 


romance, Tuscany in April— 


Up and Coming 


“Author of. “Al Woman's Woman”, "The Gorgeous Girl? ete. 
Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


, 
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of the other side. How little anyone 
suspected that his prolonged stay was 
due as much to Bertha as to any other 
element ! 

Rumors as to Bertha had cropped 
up at unpleasant intervals. Most re- 
grettable was the way in which, with 
apparently no one to blame, Bertha had 
been introduced to Mrs. Bynight. 
Whether Bertha had known his mother 
was to be at the store selecting draperies was one of those 
questions not important enough to debate. 

However, as Martha was leaving the store, Bertha had 
loomed into view, whereupon followed a pause, a stilted 
introduction, a gushing on Bertha’s part and an amusing 
innocence on Martha’s. 

But Bertha’s point was won. She knew his mother! 
More and more, Poppy’s propaganda was taking effect. 
Bertha must become so injured of heart, so accepted by his 
mother that marriage was a logical outcome. 

Martha did not comment upon the introduction although 
she bore no ill will to this woman who seemed harmless to 
all intents and purposes. She refused to analyze her son’s 
attitude. 

Bertha contrived to meet Mrs. Bynight again. She always 
sent her love via Jones and spoke of his mother in terms 
of extravagant praise. Before Jones sailed, she embroidered 
Martha a dressing-gown. 

“She is a clever needlewoman,” Martha said. “Fancy 
taking all this pains for me—I must write her a note.” 

“You needn’t bother; I'll tell her.” He was impatient 
at this impossible situation. Gradually, he was being made 
out a black-hearted rogue unless he stood by Bertha as he 
had stood by his sisters. 

After sailing, Bertha’s hysterical farewells and his family’s 
commissions paramount, Jones realized that his one regret 
was leaving the portrait of Justine! 


II 


OT ten minutes after his return, months later, he 
noticed that the portrait was gone. 
“T never liked your grand lady,” Martha apologized, 
“so I hung up one of my own favorites—I knew you would 
not mind.” 

“Where is Justine?” he demanded. 

“In the packing-case—no harm has come to her.” Martha 
wondered at the importance of this thing. To her mind it 
was more important that Bertha MuWen had called. 

Martha could not dislike Bertha, because she understood 
her so well. She saw defeat ahead just as there had been 
for herself—only Bertha. could not retreat as gallantly as 
Martha had done. She could hardiy blame Bertha for 
clinging to Jones because of mingled affection and greed. 

[Turn to page 201 
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ealthier homes With 


the sanitary housecleaner 


Begin your Fall housecleaning this year by buy- 
ing a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Soap at your 
grocer’s. Your house will be cleaner; your work, 
easier; and your health, and that of your family, 
safeguarded. 


Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages germ 
life by completely removing grease-spots and 
other dirt-patches where germs camp and mul- 
tiply. Fresh air, sunshine, Fels-Naptha Soap— 
three great purifiers. : 

Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and laun- 
dry work more quickly, safely and thoroughly 
because it is really two cleaners in one; a soap- 
and-water cleaner, and a naptha cleaner. To get 
Fels-Naptha benefits, you must use the original 
and genuine naptha soap —Fels-Naptha! 

It is more than soap. It is more tnan soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings 
out the best in these two great cleaners. Order 
Fels-Naptha Soap today. 


The 10-Bar Carton 


The convenient way to buy 
Fels-Naptha is in the carton 
shown above. Ten full-size bars, 
neatly packed. Directions inside 
each red-and-green wrapper. 


FREE 


If you haven't seen or used 
Fels-Naptha lately, send for free 
sample. Write “Fels-Naptha 
Soap, Philadelphia.” 





You can tell 
by the smell 
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Makes dishes really clean 
Fels-Naptha makes short work of a boresome 
job. Won’t harm the most delicate pattern. 

Leaves no greasy streaks. 





Removes spots from rugs 
Thereal naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves grease 
—cleans and freshens rugs, carpets, draperies, 
etc. Try it. 
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Fine for washing-machine 
Fels-Naptha, chipped into the washing- 
machine, loosens m 4 dirt before you start to 

use the electricity. 
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Renews painted woodwork 
Like a fresh coat of enamel, Fels-Naptha re- 
stores to woodwork the “smile” that dirt has 
masked. 
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Their mutual bond was that each understood the value of 
poverty—what it teaches and what it crushes 

[The morning following Jones’ arrival, Justine’s portrait 
was again before him 

Even his interest in the new house was a trifle listless, 
although he expected to be moved by May. It seemed a 
lopsided affair filled with his lopsided personality—and 


“mother’s rooms.” He was amused at the way she struggled 


to remain passive while the furnishing of the lodge was 
under way, trying not to insist on plush draperies instead 
of brocade with Japanese rice ships sailing about a coral 


sea while an old-blue and gold sky watched the procedure. 


ARTHA had flashes of impatience at her inactivity 

She almost envied Bertha her flat with its hideous 

equipment—the golden-oak furniture, scrolled rugs, 
her card-club supper parties. Martha rebelled at being 
placed on an obscure pedestal—which was what being Jones’ 
mother amounted to! 

When Jones returned home he found that Poppy, re- 
cently made a widow through a car accident and now suing 
the company for damages, was living with Bertha and a 
new formidable propaganda was afoot. It was no longer 
Bertha’s bohemian flat—it was Mrs. Fred Flynn and Miss 
Bertha Mullen who composed the household, sympatica even 
to using the same face creams! It must be understood that 
Mrs. Flynn was Bertha’s “chaperon’” and champion, and 
Jones nothing if not a villain should he lag in attention to 
“this poor girl who wasted her youth for his sake!” Most 
men, as Jones reflected, would have abandoned such a 
situation with small concern. But the same fine ability 
which won him success and proved his greatest personal 
charm was incapable of such a proceeding 

“Because you are Jones Bynight, a rich clubman and 
art dealer, does not excuse you—no siree, you ran after 
Bertha hard enough those first days. Poor Fred—he said 
it was a mistake! And she was so crazy for you, she hadn't 
common sense—now you've gotten on and you're tired and 
ashamed of her, she isn’t pretty or in your set. Bertha 
could have married—but you were in the way, never declar- 
ing yourself one way or another—just a time waster, a 
drifter; now you're a rich snob that’s come up from no- 
where or nothing, like a mushroom: By golly, men like you 
oughta be shot,’”’ Poppy had ended in high temper. 

“My dear Mrs. Flynn,” interrupted Jones, “I am de- 
lighted Bertha is in such excellent hands as yours, I’m sure 
she will never come to grief as long as you tell her what 
to say—or, kindly enough, say it for her.” 

Bertha had warned Poppy that “she’d get nowhere with 
him, no matter how she read the riot act’—and Poppy 
realized the truth of the warning. She felt dismissed, rather 
chagrined at having made a scene. 

Jones mentioned the subject of Poppy's chaperonage as 
soon as he was alone with Bertha 

“I don’t mind your temper,” he said humorously, “but 
I object to Mrs. Flynn’s wasting her dramatic ability on me. 
She must save it for the railway suit.” 

“There’s no love between us any more,” 
plained, sobbing. 

“No, a sense of duty on my part and a sense of heaven 
knows what on yours. I don’t dislike you, Bertha, but 
I never said I loved you and wanted to marry you. That 
was clearly understood—you were the one to indorse it, 
too. Isn’t that so?” He longed for a magic carpet to trans- 
port himself heaven knows where! Any place away from 
this sniffling, pathetic creature who was gaining in avoirdu- 
pois what she was losing in disposition. In truth, he had 
shut Bertha away from her own sort, yet she remained 
ineligible to his sort, too eligible for her own. So she 
clung to their frail tie with a hysterfcal woman’s tenacity. 

“You mean you are through with me.” She began crying 
like a frightened child. “Oh, not that—I couldn’t stand it 
after all this time—” 

“As long as you wish, I'll hold to the promise I made,” 
he said for the relief of ending the scene. “Is that satis- 
factory? I do not intend to marry anyone—as I told you— 
but least of all would I ever marry you. You knew that 
long ago. If you have taken Poppy to live with you in order 
to impress and persuade me, you have done a useless thing 
I know my own mind even better than Poppy does.” 

“You're cruel,” Bertha mourned, laying her dark head 
on his arm. 

He looked at her with scorn for himself and pity for her 
By all the rules of the game, he must be a cad. No matter 
what his success, he must be a cad! 

He made a pretense of kissing her. “Let’s don’t be tense 
again,” he pleaded, “small good ever comes of it . . . I’m 
afraid I'll not have time to see you for a few weeks. There’s 
a tremendous drive of business and the contractors for the 
house are almost coming to the mat over various details. 
I'm wondering if your bereaved friend and yourself wouldn't 
like to do New York?” 

Bertha’s eyes sparkled through her tears. While in New 
York, she would write appealing letters to Jones—that was 
wiser than scenes. She was a trifle too old to cry appealingly. 

While they were in New York, Jones, contrary to his 
report as to business pressure, decided to go a-visiting of 
his sisters and learn of their viewpoints in order temporarily 
to forget his own! 


Bertha com- 


Ill 


O church or W. C. T. U. ever produced a metropolis,” 
Pat informed her brother as she sat opposite him in 


the gay café. “I’m for a cabaret before a chamber 
of commerce—which is one reason my business flourishes. 
Wait until you see my clientele.” She began an account of 


the Ponce de Leonettes with whom she had to cope. 

Jones was admiring her—a beautiful materialist, he 
decided; even the red-tipped saucy heels of her shoes sug- 
gested worldly scandals. Pat had proved that one could 
be a modernist and yet a human being. On the wreck 
of marriage she had built a worthy career. It happened to 
take the form of rejuvenating wrinkled dowagers or making 
the merely married as distingué as any movie vampire— 
but it was a career 

True, her son was in the keeping of a hired nurse and she 
announced that she intended to teach young Owen to spend 
money rather than save it, since it would be the surest way of 
making him want to earn it. Pat estimated her admirers as to 
personal wogh and future possibilities. Sometime, she «would 
remarry. But not until her personality was so crystallized 
that she would be as enviable a wife as the man an excellent 
husband 

She found Jones a stilted, unexpressed personality ex- 
cepting where his work was concerned. He seemed unfamiliar 
with the joy which Pat demanded of life just as she de- 
manded customers to buy her waterproof rouges! 

They taxied out to Pat’s apartment on the North Shore 
with Pat still chattering everything from the social leader 


whose colored butler wrote successfully for the movies, using 
the doings of the household as his base, to the way she felt 
she had grown apart from her sister. 

“Marian is so engrossed in faculty doings and whether 
or not to tell her children the Santa Claus myth—I’m sure she 
was offended when I sent her an equipped vanity case... .” 
But all this time Pat continued to take note of Jones. 

She said nothing of this until she exhausted herself as a 
topic of conversation—which took several days. Jones 
enjoyed his stay. Pat tactfully allowed him to rearrange 
her apartment. Together, these astonishing two made a 
futurist kitchen by painting the walls a lemon-yellow with 
a desert caravan of camels and Arabs for a border. 

“Wouldn’t mother be petrified?” Pat said. “But it’s 
the duckiest place to cook. Who wouldn’t be willing to 
make Owen’s porridge and boil eggs for three minutes while 
gazing at the Sahara? Can’t you picture mother—shaking 
her head and saying, ‘Seems to me an art gallery and a cook 
stove never went hand in hand?’ She can’t limber up past 
a certain point, can she? But what do you do?” 

“T go to the club,” was his brief reply. To have confided 
his personal affairs to this modern, sympathetic young sister 
would have trespassed on a delicate reserve which invested 
Jones with proper dignity in Pat’s blue eyes. 

Pat had also offered to repay part of his loan. But 
Jones told her to use the money for Owen’s education— 
to see that he went through college as a gentleman—not as 
a grind. 

Pat agreed. “You always were a little old man,” she pro- 
tested. “I remember you wearing dad’s clothes that mother 





Incantation 


By Struthers Burt 


Now will I go and find a place 

here dreams are dark in every face, 
And some high, haunted, quiet room 
The moonlight uses as a loom. 


Four-walled and perilously deep with sleep, 
Whose drowsy vines along the sill 
Beneath their starry petals keep 

The shadows of a neighboring hill. 


And there at length when midnight falls, 
Waked by a singing bird who calls 

His singing shadow from the pool, Sn 
I shall know secrets hid and cool. 


For all my mind a-drench with rest, 
Sharpened and eager, unafraid, 

Will drink the echo of the quest 

The nightly search of stars has made. 


I shall hear little things that tremble, 

The rabbits and the hunting mice; 

And great things that with harps assemble, 
The planets in their edifice. 


Know silence, know the sound of hills, 
Know valleys where no men awaken; 
And when the bird his singing stills, 
Hear forests by the wind forsaken. 


I shall know small and large alike, 

For that one hour when no clocks strike, 
Till slumber rubs its amulet, 

And I forget . . . and I forget. 











had remade—yet you never complained. Marian and I never 
saved or slaved as you did. I was beautiful and brainless, 
Marian was clever and conceited, and you did the grubbing. 
Yet you're repaid,” she added as if with a sudden qualm. 
“Your firm is known everywhere—and your magazine is 
read by the most sacred of the socially élite. You get quite 
a kick out of life, don’t you?” 

“Exactly.” Jones resolved never to disclose the staleness 
of his personal routine. He wished she had never mentioned 
the money. It pricked tender memories! He had been 
planning to marry on that first bonus, his joy at the prospect 
had been brave and daring “like flying flags’—only to find 
Marian hopelessly in love and Patricia dancing toward 
dangerous borders! 

“If Owen wants to marry young,” was his parting advice, 
“it isn’t as bad as some other things.” 

Pat shrugged her shoulders. “That is his affair—not mine. 
I'm trying to bring Owen up to stand on his own feet; 
mother tried to keep us under her wing until we were life 
size—it never does! I'd rather have my chick die of self- 
inflicted starvation than maternal suffocation, now wouldn't 
you?” 

“If I had any chick,” escaped from Jones. 

“You'll be marrying some proper person one of these 
days,” Pat babbled. “I’m glad you have had such an un- 
hampered start—now you'll marry a different sort than you 
would have done in your salad days.” She had not sensed 
the situation—Jones drew a sigh of relief. 

He traveled eastward, through his own city, to reach 
Marian’s home in the rocky hills of New England where he 
became submerged, without any warning, in the collegiate 
atmosphere 

He found the Varleys more satisfied than happy, in- 
tellectual snobs suffering from the “smell of the lamp.” 
They lived in a world quite their own, with Marian still 
taking courses and her husband wearing shabby clothes that 
his library might remain otherwise. Physical existence was 
something to be endured, ignored as much as was possible. 
Already they planned their children’s futures—the girl to be 
a physician, her name enrolled in a certain college entrance 
list, and the boy to be a mining engineer, his name likewise 
prematurely entered 
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Marian’s lined forehead, her faded wedding finery or 
Robert’s near-sightedness and the lack of a “real roast,” 
as Pat used to say, ever entering the Varley oven did not 
trouble them. Their recompense was in other channels. 
Therefore, Jones decided it was none of his concern. 

Although unsympathetic with their scheme of life, he re- 
frained from criticism. 

He preferred Pat’s boy to Marian’s children, impudent, 
chunky lad that he was, although he told himself the 
preference was due to having known Owen intimately. He 
did suggest a two-inch beefsteak instead of eternal mush and 
milk and books, books, books, and that the Varleys give 
their children a live toy or two, something to make them 
jump out and under. When Marian voiced disapproval over 
Pat’s gift of the vanity case, he was terse in his unsympathetic 
reply. 

Something struck terror to Jones in ‘this atmosphere 
What impressed him was how restricted were these men 
and women in the matter of personal development, how 
unfair was this condition, at least how disastrous in results 
on the feminine side of the ledger. 

He mentioned something of this to the Varleys but they 
were politely disinterested. Their marriage had been satis- 
factory—they could hardly term it as a heaven-inspired event 
since they believed in atomic force and not a Deity. Romance 
having expended itself, their interests turned with mutual 
consent to things intellectual. Their children were minds 
to be shaped as they dictated, not tender individuals from 
whom they might learn revealing, sometimes unflattering 
truths. 

After a fortnight of being exhibited on the campus, “fed 
on animal crackers” as Jones protested, he was keen to 
return home, dig into work and see Bertha. Even her greedy 
scheme of existence was more indicative of red corpuscles! 


IV 


E found an infantile relief in his mother’s old-fashioned 
self. Bertha’s comradeship proved a coarse substitute 
for dreams. 

Now Martha decided to be a story-book old lady, 


‘although her heart and brain felt younger than when she 


was thirty-five, torn between an effort to pay the butcher’s 
bill and to read her Shakespeare. Jones basked in the quaint 
atmosphere with which she surrounded herself. It was a 
relief to find her gentle self agreeing with everything he 
expressed. His enemies became her enemies, his friends hers 
without reservation. Martha was overcoming any sense of 
exile. She realized that her son preferred the story-book 
mother. She was less essential in many ways, but something 
to be cherished like his choicest jades which were in velvet- 
lined cases. 

In building his wood lodge, Jones did not touch the 
trees which had been growing for over a century. His 
mother’s sitting-room and bedroom were placed to over- 
look the most stately of these, and she had a balcony where 
she might enjoy a summer-day siesta or spread crumbs for 
her beloved snowbirds. 

The effect, as one drove up the lodge drive, was an 
ambush of green with a glint of diamond-shaped window 
panes and flaming red brick chimneys. Within, Jones let 
his pocketbook and taste run riot, purchasing nothing, as 
he shamedly admitted, that Justine of the portrait would 
not have approved. It seemed such a natural thing to 
pretend conference with this young gentlewoman—say as to 
painting the drawing-room woodwork amethyst and having 
lovely crystal lamps installed therein. He could picture her 
nod of approval when the drawing-room became a symphony 
of green and buff with a Savonnerie carpet, and when the 
lift panels in the hall—the lift for Martha’s benefit—were 
painted with gay baloons, parachutes and a_ passenger 
airplane. 

He debated with Justine before he let milk-colored candle- 
sticks and a blue bristol glass lamp dominate the reception 
hall, and when he succeeded in getting woodwork from an 
old London house to be reassembled for his library, he 
decided that in this room Justine’s picture must be hung. 

He fancied she would prefer the sitting-room, however, 
in Italian style, the furniture painted every color from old 
ivory to daring scarlet, green that had wedded blue, intense 
purples with soft draperies and a bust of Caroline of Naples 
to lend a gentle air. 

How Justine helped in imagination to plan his moon- 
light garden, which was to be masses of white phlox and 
carnations, peonies and roses with a fountain epitomizing 
the spirit of fantasy. 

Periodically, Jones called himself a fool for such reveries 
Another man might have turned to the stock market, to 
money-hoarding, to raising blooded cattle, or to backing 
a chorus girl in some risque farce. Instead, Jones built a 
house of dreams. 

It was his mother who saw that the kitchen garden was 
planted correctly and mildly suggested that the laundry 
chutes, althcugh painted cleverly with rainbow hues, must be 
so located as to connect with the laundry and not the 
coal bins. 

When Jones bought her a sedan, purple enameled of body 
like a candy box, and insisted that she be driven out, she 
felt as if she were in a luxurious but none the less restricted 
prison. 

Jones would have been amazed had he known how often 
she thought of Bertha. 

Returning from his trip, he found that she had visited 
his mother more often than was pleasing. He wanted his 
mother to regard Bertha as someone whom he had known 
as a younger man in a care-free way and whom he had 
outgrown yet still felt kindly toward. He wanted Bertha 
to feel that his mother was such a charming frailty that she 
must have no idea that Bertha’s friendship with himself 
was other than a pleasant affair. As for himself—if his 
mother spoke only good of Bertha who insisted that she 
adored the former—and both were side-tracked from his 
own busy life, what could he do about it? True, he owed 
Bertha a certain loyalty, nor did he in the least dislike her 
But he realized that during these years her viewpoint had so 
narrowed that he was the gigantic figure in it and that she 
now demanded unfair consideration. She considered that 
she had a right to order his destiny, and in his mother she 
had found a willing ally. These two, so widely different yet 
united in purpose, were firm in opposing the influence of 
Justine’s portrait. 

Bertha’s fresh beauty had gone, the day of becoming the 
virago gipsy was close at hand. When she found harsh 
threats and clumsy scenes only bored him, she chose a new 
réle—that of a loyal, lonely woman who would care at no 
matter what personal loss. She had grown fonder of money 
than Jones suspected. She wanted to be assured of security 
in her old age. She saw that Jones cared little about money 
—he demanded peace of mind—and she acted accordingly. 

[Turn to page 39] 
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341,000 Happy 


People— 


in the United States and Canada sat down last year to their 
Christmas dinners who wouldn’t have been there if the 
death rate for 1921 had been the same as it was in 1911. 


What happened to make conditions so much better? 
There has been a constantly growing organized effort 
to prolong human life. 


Anti-tuberculosis associations, welfare organizations, 
nursing orders and legislative bodies have all taken a 
hand. The results show that lives have been and can 
be lengthened by the wise use of money, and that 
such an investment pays dividends in dollars. 


When a breadwinner is taken away— 

the family is poorer. A community suffers a very 
definite economic loss when it loses a number of lives. 
It increases the cost of living to have workers die 
needlessly. It increases taxes—to say nothing of the 
sorrow and unhappiness involved. 


As soon as people realize— 


that the wealth of the nation depends upon the men 
and women who make up the nation, the tremendous 
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financial importance of prolonging human life becomes 
clear to everybody. 


The United States is said to be the richest country in 
the world. Take every man and woman away and 
what would it be worth? Not so much as it was 
when the red Indians owned it. 


Even the unskilled laborer who works his full life-time 
makes the nation richer by several thousand dollars. It 
follows therefore that down to the smallest tax payer in 
the last small community, everybody is better off when 
lives are saved. 


The work already done— eon 
has saved the lives of fathers, mothers and 


children. 


Saving fathers keeps families from becom- 


ing dependent. 
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Saving mothers helps to hold familiestogether 
and keeps children out of public institutions. pe mo 
Saving children adds to the future wealth [9% 
of the nation. resist 





Protected Health means fewer deaths. Fewer 
deaths mean fewer policies to pay. 


Just among the Metropolitan’s 14,000,000 
policy holders who paid their premiums 
weekly, there were 55,000 fewer deaths in 
1921 than there would have been under 
the death rate prevailing ten years before. 


to illness and death. 


been benefit 


lives saved. 





Take the figures home to yourself. Suppose 


you are a Metropolitan policy holder—one 
of these 55,000 saved from 
family is richer by the money you earned in 
1921 and has been saved expenses incident 


Other Metropolitan policy holders have 
ed t by the premiums you pai 
in 1921, just as you have benefited by other 


The nation is better off for your contribu- ea 
tion to the Country’s wealth in 1921. Bf tree OF, 
And, best of all, your family and friends are AE oe 
richer and happier by the fact that you PR « tea? 

yourself are still alive. z: NED Ha 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company " 
id will send its booklet, ‘“‘How to Live Long,” j 
to anyone who asks for it. “he 2 Le m 

HALEY FISKE, President. oa eae 
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Grand Prize - 
Gleaner— 





ie the perfection of the new model Eureka, | qe 


there could be no stronger tribute than the 
amazing popularity it so immediately achieved. 


The previous Eureka model was the winner of 
five International Grand Prize awards of excel- 
lence. Yet so marked is the superiority of the 
present model, that almost 100,000 have been 
purchased since its introduction a few months 
ago, bringing the total of Eureka owners to 


over 600,000. 


The new model picks up surface litter with 
amazing ease; it quickly removes every trace 
of deeply imbedded dirt. It cleans beneath low 
beds, in awkward corners, and against base- 
boards. Its attachments are easily connected 
and remarkably efficient. It is light, attractive, 
admirably constructed, and moderately priced. 
Ask the dealer nearest you for a free demonstra- 
tion. Write us if you do not know his name. 


Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchner, Ontario. Foreign Branch 
(42) & Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England 
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That Girl of Lazy Lekart’s 


[Continued from page 6] 


to him before. His moment when he held 
her and kissed her with all his passion, and 
she kissed him—or he believed she kissed 
him—kept repeating itself marvelously. He 
had that, and he would always have it, no 
matter now what she did and said; but 
he knew now that he would never be 
satisfied without her. 

When he reached home, the house was 
dark, but beyond the fields appeared the 
swiftly moving lights of the night mail 
from Chicago for New Orleans. After he 
put up his car, Fred stood and watched it 
pass—the engine with the glaring headlight, 
then the dark mail and express cars fol- 
lowed by the lighted Pullmans. How he 
would like to be on that train with Elsie— 
or on any train with her, going anywhere! 

When he entered the house, his mother 
heard him and came from her room with a 
lighted lamp. She made an ordinary ex- 
cuse, but her purpose was to see him and 
to learn if he had entangled himself with 
Elsie Lekart. She returned to her room 
satisfied, without having had to ask a 
question. 

In her room at the back of the store and 
next to the switchboard room, Elsie lay 
on her bed, not moving and determined not 
to cry or to make any sound until she was 
sure that her mother had gone to her room. 
Finally Elsie heard her get up and come 
to the door. 

“Elsie!” 

Elsie did not answer, and her mother 
quietly opened the door and _ entered. 
“You’re awake, Elsie.” 

“Yes.” 

“What is it, dearie?” 

“Nothing; it’s hot, that’s all.” 

“No, I know; Fred asked you to marry 
him.” 

Elsie turned slightly. Her mother was 
standing at the foot of the bed and before 
the shaft of light from the lamp in the 
switchboard room. She was in her night- 
dress and an old kimono, and her gray hair 
fell in two thin braids. She was small, like 
Elsie, and thin; she was not a woman born 
and bred to do her present work. Henry 
Lekart had met her th Washington and 
married her in the days of his greatness. 
“T know,” she repeated to her daughter. 

“Well,” said Elsie, her voice almost hard 
with its defiance, “yes, he did.” 

“What did you tell him, Elsie?” 

“What would I tell him? I don’t like 
him.” 

“You love him,” said Nellie Lekart 
slowly. “You love him.” 

“T don’t either!” Elsie denied, but when 
her mother touched her, she broke into 
wild sobbing 

“Oh, God help us, God help us!” Nellie 
cried. Then she sat down beside her 
daughter and clasped one of Elsie’s hands. 
“You marry Fred; tell him you will! Or 
I will; I'll tell him you love him and the 
only reason you don’t tell him is that you 
won't saddle your father’s debts on him.” 

“No, you'll never tell him that, mamma.” 

“T will.” 

“You won't. . We play fair with 
each other, you and I. For we will saddle 
Fred with our debts, if I marry him; won’t 
we? We can’t help it. And ten thousand 
dollars—ten thousand dollars hardly would 
see us free.” 

It was so true and unanswerable that 
Nellie Lekart could only go to her room 
and pray—for ten thousand dollars some- 
how, by some way. Partly she prayed for 
herself and for her husband, who lay snor- 
ing comfortably, but chiefly she prayed for 
her daughter, who had never known any 
but the ignominious years of Henry Lekart’s 
strange career. So Nellie Lekart prayed, 
most impractically, for ten thousand dollars, 
as many another woman that night was 
praying, impractically, for rain. 

Just six days after that, rain came 
to Roquand county, and when it fell, it 
was in quantities and with thunder and 
lightning. The storm started about seven 
o'clock and, as people possessing farm 
lines “turn off” the ‘phone during thunder 
storms to prevent lightning on the wires 
from reaching the instruments, Elsie Lekart 
had little to do during the hours when 
farm-line conversation is most popular. 
The thunder and lightning continued in- 
termittently until about nine o’clock, when 
a steady, black downpour set in, soaking 
the corn fields till water stood in pools be- 
tween the rows, flooding the ditches and 
transforming the hard, sun-dry roads into 
long clay quagmires. It looked then like 
an all night rain, without more lightning 
and therefore without danger to house 
telephone instruments; but most of the 
people on the Howerby lines went to bed 
with their telephone connections switched 
off, to be safe. Elsie received not a single 
call from seven o’clock until after she went 
to bed at half past nine. Then at ten 
o’clock came a long-distance call from 
Quinby, which originated in this manner. 

The southbound mail train, which Fred 
had watched when he came home from 
Lekart’s the week before (Number Seven- 


teen, the railroad men call it) went through 
Roquand almost exactly on time, in spite of 
the weather. It was nine thirty-two when 
Chet Windsor, the Roquand station agent, 
put his finger on his telegraph key while 
he stood watching the blurred red lights on 
Seventeen’s rear platform disappear through 
the rain. He reported at once to the chief 
dispatcher’s office; for Roquand, which is 
hardly a hundred miles down ‘state, is in 
the dispatching district of Chicago, and so 
is Quinby, nine and eight-tenths miles 
farther south. 

Number Seventeen should have passed 
Quinby eleven minutes after passing Ro- 
quand, or at nine forty-three; for that flat, 
Illinois corn land offers a stretch where 
it is safe for express trains to make fast 
time. But Seventeen did not reach Quinby 
at all, or, at least, it was not reported there. 

Nine forty-three; nine forty-five; nine 
fifty; Chet Windsor watched the passing of 
time on the Roquand station clock. “Seven- 
teen’s shuffled off seven minutes somewhere, 
or Gene Neelan’s fast asleep.” Gene 
Neelan was the station master at Quinby. 

Ten o'clock and still no word on the 
wire about Number Seventeen. Then 
Chicago began rapping “QB QB!” to rouse 
Quinby, for the chief was getting nervous. 
When Quinby did not reply, Chicago called 
“RQ” and ordered Roquand to test the 
wire south. 

The wire south was dead; that was the 
trouble. Chet telegraphed the information 
along. Of course it was possible that 
a broken rail or some train accident had 
derailed the Limited and piled up the cars, 
tearing down telegraph poles and wires. 
But Chet Windsor did not believe that 
probable; nor did the dispatcher in Chicago. 
As affairs had been going in [Illinois re- 
cently, a train hold-up was a contingency 
for anyone to have in mind on a night like 
this—especially when the Limited carried 
valuable express. 

Chicago was telling its fears now: there 
was an unusually large transfer of securities 
and money from Chicago to the south; in 
fact, there were, in the second express car, 
bonds and gold amounting to a million 
and a half dollars. 

Chet Windsor was standing at his open 
window, staring down the track, and 
wondering what to do, when the local 
telephone instrument on his wall rang 
sharply. 

He jerked off the receiver. “Helio!” 

“Roquand depot?” asked a girl’s voice. 
He knew that voice and, while thinking 
what might be happening to a million and 
a half in gold and bonds on Number 
Seventeen, he tried to place that girl. 

“Yes, this is Roquand,” he said. 

“This is Howerby,” the girl told him. 
Now Chet Windsor placed her; she was 
that girl of Lazy Lekart’s. What did she 
want with him at this time of night ? 

“Mr. Neelan wants to talk to you, Mr. 
Windsor,” Elsie said. ‘Here’s Roquand, 
Quinby.” 

“Hello; hello, Neelan!’’ Chet cried, more 
excited. For the fact that this call was 
coming in by way of Howerby, through 
that old, local farm exchange which Lekart 
had put on the cross-roads long ago, told 
that the direct telephone wires between 
Roquand and Quinby must be as thoroughly 
out of service as the telegraph line. 

“Chet, what d’you know about Seven- 
teen?” cried Neelan. “Where is she?” 

“Passed here on time,” yelled Chet. 
“Ain’t you seen her, Gene?” 

“No; the last I hear or see is you 
sayin’ she was by you, but it’s twenty 
minutes now and. .. .” 

“Gene, something wrong’s happened— 
a hold-up, I bet! Gene, i just heard from 
Chicago Seventeen’s carryin’ gold and 
bonds tonight—a million and a half, they 
say, in the second express car.” 

“What!” demanded Gene. 

“A million and a half, Chicago says. 
Looks like a road job on Seventeen.” 

Neelan whistled and agreed. “Looks 
like it to me!” 

“Get together men with guns!” a girl’s 
voice cut in on both 3f them. “Get the 
sheriff quick, Mr. Windsor; and Mr. 
Neelan, rouse up the American Legion boys 
quick, with guns! I'll find that train and 
tell you where to send the men. You get 
the men right away, quick!” 

Elsie was working in the half light of 
her night lamp, standing before the switch- 
board in nightgown and with feet bare; 
she had a bell signal arranged to ring when 
anyone called the exchange at night, and 
when it sounded she had jumped up. She 
had heard Neelan, from Quinby, asking her 
to get Roquand, and she had listened in 
and heard it all. 

“Train held-up!” The thrill of it caught 
her, and she thought of the night mail 
stopped in the rain somewhere between 
Roquand and Quinby. “A million and a 
half in bonds and gold!” That meant a big 
job, a well planned job, with many ex- 
perienced men in it. “They’d take the 

[Turn to page 24] 
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OU know what rivers 
mean to a countryside — 
how they irrigate the soil and 


sustain the foliage. If their 
regular flow is checked, the 
water backs up and causes 
disaster. If they dry up, the 
surrounding country becomes 
parched and unattractive. A 
constant, natural flow is essen- 
tial to well-being. 


The pores of your skin are 
veritable rivers of health. To 
assure utmost comfort of mind 
and body they demand thor- 
ough cleanliness— natural 
cleanliness — pore-deep clean- 
liness. Really clean people 














know this. They know that 
color and perfume in soap add 
nothing to cleanliness— often 
the reverse. This is evidenced 
by the rapidly-increasing de- 
mand for Fairy Soap, the whitest 
soap in the world—soap in its 
purest form. 


Fairy Soap helps your body 
breathe by thoroughly cleans- 
ing and gently stimulating the 
pores. After using it you 
know you are thoroughly clean 
—a wholesome, invigorated 
feeling tells you so. The mild, 
abundant, pore-penetrating 
lather is the first evidence of 
its thorough skin-cleansing 





Your Millions of Pores 


On the left is pictured a cross section of the skin, highly magnified. It shows how the 
pores carry off the twenty-five ounces of perspiration produced daily by the sweat glands of 
the body. Only a glance is necessary to realize the vital importance of these millions of 
rivers of health which must be kept flowing by pore-deep cleanliness if the body is to breathe. 


Illustration reproduced from The Book of Knowledge, New York. 


quality. Instantaneous rinsing 
is another. Every pore be- 
comes a restored river of health 
— ready and able to perform 
its cleanly task until next Fairy 
Soap time. 


Choose now between real 
cleanliness and near cleanliness. 
Use Fairy Soap for a week. 
It will tell its own story of 
soap perfection in no uncertain 
way. it symbolizes the great 
habit of American white clean- 
liness which is sweeping the 
country. It helps the body 
breathe by making and keep- 
ing every pore a river of health. 


(rae FAIR BANK 2onean 





For Toilet and Bath Alone—Too Good for the Finest Laundry 








The i’. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: , 
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satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint. 








Troan Sea, 


Forty-seven West Forty-second Street, New York 


The world-wide fame of the Fleischman Turkish Baths is founded 
rtness of our p l and the excellence of our equipment. 
On this basis it goes without saying that we use Fairy Soap. 

Our experience has proved that it is pure, mild, and thoroughly 


Very truly yours, 


hanes, 











FAIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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OR fifty years Gordon Ho- 

siery has made friends in 
ever increasing numbers. It is 
preferred in every corner of the 
United States because in every 
period of Style Change it al- 
ways has been stylish, as well sa 
as dependably durable. My 

Gordon Hosiery hcelds its old 
friends on the basis of value Et | 
and gains new ones on that of ey 
appearance. Agreeable person- 
ality is a great friend-maker, 
but solid worth is the real 
friend-retainer. 
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Gordon Hosiery for All 


Man, woman and child can have 
suitable Gordon 
the desired price, nearly every- 
where. Always ask for Gordon 
Hosiery by name, § 


Hosiery at 





1902 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York Boston 
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[ Continued from page 22] 


Elkin’s grove!” she thought. The trees on 
both sides of the track there would give 
good cover. Then she remembered the 
railroad bridge near the Siblee farm. That 
would be a perfect place for robbers to 
stop a train; no engineer would run by a 
red light placed at the end of a bridge 
tonight 

As quickly as she thought, her fingers 
worked, thrusting the jacks into the holes 
in the switchboard before her. Line “six,” 
she connected and rang too long, three 
short; that was the call for the Elkin’s 
farm three miles to the east. Line “nine,” 
one long ring, two short, she gave the 
Gobel’s call. Now she had in the jack on 
line “eleven,” and she rang two long and 
two short signals to rouse Fred Siblee. 
Ring; ring! As. she sounded his call, to 
which he had so often responded, she jerked 
nervously and for the moment forgot the 
train. What made her heart sing, “I can 
have Fred! Maybe I can have Fred!” 

It was that million and half in bonds 
and gold in the second express car! If 
somebody saved that, or just helped a 
little to save a million and a half, the 
owners ought surely to give somebody a 
little of it! 

So she rang and rang on her farm lines 
reaching east to the railroad; but for re- 
sponse she heard only the pour, pour of the 
rain on the roof and the drip of the leak 
pattering into the pan behind the tobacco 
counter in the store. She rang; and nobody 
answered. Were her lines gone, like the 
telegraph wires between Roquand and 
Quinby? She thought not; what was balk- 
ing her was probably only the rain which 
had caused the farmers to cut their tele- 
phone connections and to lie in bed sleep- 
ing, while, on that long, black stretch of 
track, robbers were holding up the night 
mail and taking from the second express 
car a million and a half! 

There! An answer on line nine! That 
must be Jake Gobel! No, it was Mrs. 
Kewner on line nine. Trust her to turn 
on her ’phone as soon as it was safe and 
to answer another’s ring! Mrs. Kewner 
lived a mile from the tracks yet she might 
be able to see the train. “Train ,obbers, 
you say,” Mrs. Kewner was eager to talk, 
but there was an answer on line eleven. 
“Hello!” It was Fred answering 

“Fred, this is Elsie. The railroad’s try- 
ing to find the night mail. It passed Ro- 
quand and never got to Quinby. They 
think it’s been stopped and held up. It 
has a million and a half in bonds and gold 
in the second express car. Fred, can you 
see the bridge?” 

Now he was gone from the ‘phone; and 
now he was back. “Hello, Elsie; the train’s 
at the bridge! There’s a hold-up, all right, 
at the bridge!” 

“Fred!” she called. “Fred!” But again 
he was gone. She wasted no more time; 
Fred was not wasting time, she realized 
with sudden panic for him while she kept 
herself clear-headed and cool as she plugged 
in her long-distance relays to Roquand and 
Quinby. 

“The train’s at the bridge over Ro- 
quand creek! It’s being held up! Fred 
Siblee’s seen it,” she reported to the girls 
at the town exchanges. “Hurry up your 
men to the bridge. That’s all I know; 
Fred Siblee’s left his phone. Make your 
men hurry, hurry!” She tore off her re- 
ceiver and left the switchboard. “Mamma!” 
she cried. “Mamma! Put on something 
and take the switchboard. Neelan at 
Quinby got me up to call Roquand be- 
cause. . . .” And she told her mother 
what had happened. 

“What you doing, Elsie?” 

“I’m getting dressed,” said Elsie, shak- 
ing, and she stepped into her room. But 
all she did there was to thrust her bare 
feet into her shoes; she tossed her skirt 
over her head and, as it dropped above 
her nightgown, she caught it at the waist 
and hooked it. She snatched up her 
sweater and got into it as she went out. 
She passed her father’s bed and in the closet, 
she felt for his shot-gun and with it she 
stepped into the store where she reached to 
the shelf of shot-gun ammunition. As she 
went to the front door she passed a pile 
of oil-skin “slicker” hats and snatched up 
one, pulled it down on her head. Before 
opening the door, she loaded the shot-gun. 


HAT Fred Siblee saw, when he left 

his telephone, was a divided train— 

six Pullmans, lighted, standing on 
the track just north of the bridge, and, 
just over the bridge to the south, the engine 
with the mail and express cars. These cars 
were dark except as flashes of gunfire 
stabbed from them and at them; and Fred 
distinctly heard, through the drum of the 
rain, the noise of the firing. The bandits 
had stopped the train north of the bridge, 
they had cut it in two and run the engine 
and express cars over the bridge, leaving 
the Pullmans with a couple of men to keep 
up a revolver fire alongside the cars to 
hold the passengers within; there was no 


fight in the Pullmans. But south of the 
bridge, where the express cars stood, the 
express clerks inside the cars were defend- 
ing the million and a half in their care; and 
the bandits, outside, were beseiging and at- 
tacking them. 

“If somebody took them from behind, 
now!” Fred Siblee thought, imagining the 
men lying in the mud and firing at the cars. 
He could attack them from the rear and 
scatter them! He seized his rifle and 
loaded it; he pulled on trousers, a coat, 
boots and a hat, filled pockets with cart- 
ridges and ran out. 

His plan was to take the bandits in the 
rear and confuse them enough so that per- 
haps he would prevent their capturing the 
cars before help arrived; for of course 
Elsie was sending help. 

As he ran in the mud toward the pike 
which crossed the railroad track just south 
of the bridge, he watched the train, and saw 
fewer flashes. Then he saw a great flare 
and felt a concussion. 

“They've blown up a car!” he thought. 
He saw a couple of gun flashes, then the 
battle was over. Fred went on, but he 
splashed more slowly through the pools and 
mud. “They’ve got the express car—they’ve 
got the million and a half!” And if he 
doubted it before, a second dull, thudding 
tremor made it sure in his mind. “They’ve 
blown the safe in the express car!” 

He reached the pike at a point about 
three hundred yards from the track. He 
could discern that the engine was standing 
south of the road and the blown-up ex- 
press car, he thought, must be lying across 
the road. 

“They'll come away down this road,” he 
said to himself, with pulses pricking hotter. 
“They've got to pass here.” Naturally they 
would choose his direction, which also was 
the direction of Howerby; for at Howerby 
the pike met the Dixie highway and, with 
the clay road as soft as mire tonight, they 
would make for the cement as soon as 
possible. And Elsie would try to stop 
them—trust Elsie to try something! 

He could not stop them, he knew; not 
all of them. There must be fifteen or 
twenty of them in that job, the way they 
did it; and they must be experienced men, 
too, quick with a gun and used to shooting 
straight and to kill. He might fire at them 
as they passed; perhaps he might kill or 
wound one or two; but the others either 
would get him or would go by. Now they 
were coming in a motor car; in two motor 
cars. A couple of hundred yards down 
the road, a pair of headlights flashed bright 
and were extinguished; behind these, an- 
other pair blazed out for a moment. 

“Two cars; ten men, maybe; maybe 
fourteen!” Fred reckoned as he lay down 
in the mud. He worked himself further 
aside from the road until he came to the 
edge of the ditch which was flood-full; 
there was a big willow a few feet ahead, 
and he crept beside it and lay flat with his 
rifle pointed. 

As they came on and the headlights of 
the rear car flashed and showed him the 
leading car with six men in it, his nerves 
weakened. He could not help thinking that 
he could lie there flat in the mud behind 
the tree and let them pass and they would 
never know he was there. But they must 
not reach Howerby and Elsie! Then again 
his hands were steady on his rifle; he 
thought, “I can kill half of them, with luck; 
the rest will run and leave the car; if I 
fire fast, they’ll never guess that I’m alone.” 

He fired fast and emptied his rifle and 
flung himself over on his side to reload; they 
were firing at him from that leading car, 
which had gone all dai‘k, for its own head- 
lights were out, and the headlights of the 
second car had been extinguished, too. But 
flashes of revolver fire showed him where 
the car was and showed him, too, that gun- 
men were leaving it. They must have 
jumped out on both sides, for they had 
spread out and fired from four or five 
points. 

But there was someone still in the car, 
for Fred heard the engine speeding and the 
wheels whirring in the mud, and he guessed 
that, when he fired, he had either hit the 
driver or so surprised him that the car 
veered from the road and buried its driving 
wheels deep into the clay. It was close 
enough so that he could make out its bulk 
which blocked the road and he knew that 
no car could pass tonight while it stayed 
there; so Fred fired carefully at the point 
where he imagined the driver to be. After 
he had sent four shots, the engine and 
wheels were still. 

More than four shots, many more than 
four, stabbed at him, and he realized that 
not only the gunmen from the first car but 
the men from the other were deploying and 
coming up on him. He heard them call 
to each other; and he fired at their flashes, 
as they were firing at his. Each time, after 
he shot, he rolled over, now to this side, 
now to the other. When he was on the 
very edge of the ditch, he heard someone 

[Turn to page 69) 
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for mirrors for brass and copper 
































Bon 
Ami 





For how many things 
do you use it ? 








Of course, you use Bon Ami for cleaning mirrors 
and windows everybody does! But do you 
know the many other uses of this popular 
cleanser and polisher? 

For Bathtubs and Tiling— 


Bon Ami leaves them shining like glisten- 





ing porcelain. 


For Brass, Copper, Nickel and Aluminum— 


‘ Bon Ami gives them a rich lustre, yet 
never injures their delicate, polished 
surfaces. 


For Linoleum and Congoleum— 
Bon Ami blots up the grease and grime 
and makes the pattern as bright and 
fresh looking as new. 

For White W oodwork— 
Bon Ami removes the smudgy coat of 
dust and dirt without scouring away 
the paint. 

For White Shoes— 
Bon Ami uncovers the original white 
and makes the shoes look new again. 











And so throughout the house—enameled beds, 
piano keys, lamp chimneys, refrigerators, etc., 
all respond to the magic of Bon Ami. Truly, 


Bon Ami is a “good friend” of the housewife. 











“‘ Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yer” 





for bathtubs 


for white paint 


In Cake or Powder— 
whichever you prefer 
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: A collation to set before a king! Surely, royal 

| / / 7 epicures of old had none as good as this. It 

CUl Cl ‘ J; is anappetizing meal for hot weather days. 

Ham, so tender “‘it cuts with a fork,” eggs plump 

Baked am with savory stuffing, and as the crowning touch— 
4 ~~ Gulden’s Mustard. 

and. ) Gulden’s is the condiment supreme, a mustard 

Uu dens of unequalled quality. It is a special blend of im- 

ported and American-grown mustard seeds ground 

exceedingly fine, and mixed to creamy consistency 





with pure grain vinegar. Certain other rare spices 
are used in the making of this superior mustard. 
They give to Gulden’s that flavor which is so par- 
ticularly its own. It is a delicious, tantalizing 
flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preservatives of any 
kind, and because of its purity, keeps fresh to the 
last spoonful in the round glass jar. At better 
grocery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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Delicious Cakes and Cookies 


Exact Recipes for Using Sour Cream and Milk 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


a recipe calling for sweet milk and 
baking-powder so as to use sour milk 
and soda; 


|: is difficult for most cooks to alter 


one must know just how 
sour themilk is, and how much soda is 
necessary to counteract this acidity. The 
best plan is to use recipes which are 
made for sour milk. 

Often experienced housekeepers prefer 
sour milk in their cooking as the food 
stays moist longer than if sweet milk has 
been used. Sometimes the young cook is 
puzzled because her recipe calls for soda 
vet does not mention sour milk; but if 
she will look carefully she will find that 
other ingredients, such as molasses, cer- 
tain meals, lemon juice or chocolate, 
which do contain acid, are required by 
the recipe. 

If sour cream is to be used instead of 
sour milk when you are following a recipe 
which calls for the latter, the amount of 
other fat is always lessened. 

In following a recipe for sour milk and 
soda, the soda should be sifted with the 
flour unless otherwise stated. 

Soda must always be measured most 
accurately, for even a tiny bit too much 
will spoil an otherwise palatable recipe. 


MARSHMALLOW GINGERBREAD 


1-3 cup fat melted 2% cups flour 


1 cup molasses 1% teaspoons soda 
1 cup sour milk ¥, teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1 teaspoon ginger 


4 teaspoon cinnamon 


Mix the molasses and the sour milk; 
add the egg, well beaten; sift the dry 
ingredients with the flour and add to the 
moist ingredients; add the melted fat 
last. Beat well and bake in a flat pan 
in a slow oven (about 235 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for about one-half hour. 
Take out of the pan, cut in two, place 
marshmallows on the top of each half 
and then place them together like a layer 
cake. Put back in the oven until the 
marshmallows are just puffed up. Serve 
cut in squares, with or without whipped 
cream. 


SOUR CREAM CAKES 
1% cups flour 
2 eggs \%4 teaspoon soda ‘ 
1 cup sour cream 1% teaspoons baking- 
¥ teaspoon salt powder 


1 cup sugar 


Beat the eggs well and add the sugar, 
then the sour cream. Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients and add to the first mix- 
ture. Flavor with vanilla, lemon or nut- 
meg. Bake in well-greased muffin tins 
in a medium oven (about 380 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 


CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
% cup fat % cup sour milk 
ic = sugar 1 teaspoon s a 
le 1% cups flour 


2 a or 2 ounces 1 ‘teaspoon vanilla 
chocolate, melted 4 cup chopped raisins 
% cup dune nuts 


Cream the fat and add the sugar, then 
the melted chocolate; add the well-beaten 
egg. Sift the soda and salt with the 
flour and add the fruit and nuts. Next 
add the sour milk and the flour mixture, 
alternately, to the first mixture. Drop by 
spoonfuls on greased tins. If too thin, a 
little more flour may be added. Bake in 
a moderate oven (about 360 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 


ROXBURY CAKES 

% cup raisins 

% cup molasses 

Y% cup sour milk 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon soda 
4 cups flour 


% cup fat 

¥ cup sugar : 

1 teaspoon mixed spices 

Few gratings of nutmeg 

¥% cup English walnuts 
cut fine 


Cream the fat, add the sugar and then 
the eggs, well beaten. Mix the dry in- 
gredients. Mix the molasses and the sour 
milk and add to the first mixture al- 
ternately with the dry ingredients. Dredge 
the raisins and the nuts with a little 
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flour and add them last. 
pans in a moderate oven (about 360 
degrees Fahrenheit). Do not fill the pans 
too full as they will more than double 
in bulk. 


Bake in gem 


HOT MOLASSES CAKE 


4 cup molasses 

% cup fat 

% cup sour milk 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


1% cup sugar 

1 egg 

1% cups flour 
1 teaspoon soda 


Sift the soda, and cinnamon with the 
flour. Mix the moist ingredients; add the 
sugar and the egg, well beaten; melt the 
fat and add it last. Bake in a sheet in a 
medium oven (380 degrees Fahrenheit). 











Paul Outerbridge, Jr 


Devil’s Food 


1% cups sugar Y% cup sour milk 

¥% cup fat 3 eggs 

3 squares or 3 % teaspoon soda 
ounces melted 2 teaspoons vanilla 
chocolate 1% cups flour 


Cream the fat, add the sugar 
and the well-beaten yolks. Add 
the melted chocolate, the milk and 
the flour in which the soda has 
been sifted alternately, then the 
vanilla and the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff. Bake in layers in a 
medium oven (about 380 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

Do you want more of Mrs. 
Gunn’s tested recipes? Send for 
“What to Serve at Parties,” which 
gives menus and recipes for enter- 
taining. Price, 10 cents. Address 
Mrs. Gunn, Care McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. 











ABBIE’S GINGER SNAPS 


1 egg 4 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup sugar 4 teaspoon clove 

1 cup molasses 1 teaspoon soda 

% cup fat 2% cups flour or more 


1 tablespoon water to make a stiff dough 
% teaspoon ginger 


Mix, roll very thin and cut with a 
cookie cutter. Bake in a medium oven 
(about 380 degrees Fahrenheit). 


SOUR CREAM JUMBLES 


1 cup sour cream 
1 cup sugar Y% 
2 eggs 

1 teaspoon soda 


\% teaspoon salt 

cup coconut 
shredded 
3 cups flour 


Beat the eggs and add the sugar and 
the milk. Sift the flour, soda and salt 
and add to the first mixture, add the 


coconut last. Roll ovt about 1%-inch 
thick and cut with a jumble-cutter. More 
flour may be added if necessary. Bake 


in a moderate oven (about 360 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 
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SOUR MILK GRIDDLE CAKES 

2 cups sour milk 2% 
1% teaspoons soda 1 eg 
44 teaspoon —™ 


a flour 


Mix the dry ingredients add the milk 
and well-beaten egg. Bake on a hot 
griddle, well greased; turn only once and 
serve with maple sirup. 


SOUR CREAM PIE 
1 cup sour cream 
1 cup raisins 


4 cup sugar 


eggs 
% teaspoon salt 


Mix and fill an unbaked crust; bake 
in a hot oven at 400 degrees Fahrenheit 
for nineteen minutes and then reduce the 
temperature and bake, until firm, in a 
moderately hot oven (about 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 


DOUGHNUTS 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons melted fat 
1 egg Just enough flour to 
4 teaspoon soda handle the dough 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg 


1 cup sour milk 
1 cup sugar 


Mix the milk and sugar, add the egg 
and the spice mixed with some of the 
flour and the salt and soda. Add the 
flour carefully using a good deal on the 
board to handle the mixture but as little 
as possible in the mixture. Cut with a 
doughnut cutter and fry in deep fat hot 
enough to brown a cube of bread in one 
minute. 


ENTIRE WHEAT FRUIT-CAKE 


\ cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

1 cup seeded raisins 

1 egg beaten without 
separating 


1-3 cup pastry flour 

2 cups entire wheat flour 

¥% teaspoon soda 

1% teaspoons mixed 
spices 

1 cup sour milk 


Add the raisins (currants or nuts may 
be substituted) to the butter and sugar 
creamed together, then the egg and, al- 
ternately, the flour sifted with the soda 
and spices and the sour milk. Turn the 
mixture into small tins—it will take 
eighteen—and dredge the tops with granu- 
lated sugar. Bake about twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven (about 360 
degrees Fahrenheit). 


SPANISH BUNS 


1% cup sugar 1 teaspoon soda 

V, ‘cup butter 2% cup flour 

3 eggs 2 teaspoons cloves 

1 cup sour milk 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
¥, cup broken nut meats 1% cup cut raisins 


Mix and sift soda with flour and 
spices. Cream butter, add sugar gradu- 
ally, floured nuts and raisins, eggs and 
milk. Stir in dry ingredients quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Bake in jem pans in a moderate oven, 


(about 360 degrees Fahrenheit) for 
twenty-five to thirty-five minutes. 
STEAMED BROWN BREAD 
1 cup rye % tablespoon soda 
1 cup cornmeal 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup graham NM o- molasses 
2 cups sour milk 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add 


molasses and milk. Fil! well-greased 
molds two-thirds full and steam two 
hours. 


STEAMED PUDDING 


1% cups pastry flour 

¥, teaspoon soda 

\% teaspoon salt 

¥% cup suet chopped 
fine 


4 cup raisins 
Y% cup sour milk 
Y cup molasses 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
¥% teaspoon clove 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add 
molasses and milk to suet. Combine with 
dry ingredients. Fill well-greased molds 
two-thirds full and steam two hours. 
This pudding is particularly delicious 
if served with hard sauce 
But, if a lichter sauce is preferred, 
eerve a foamy sauce or lemon, orange or 
vanilla liquid-sauce. 
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“I’se in town, 
Honey! 


AUNT JEMIMA Says: 


Pancakes is good fo 
chillern--dePendin on 
de gyre an’ how 
i, deys cooked 















If you make pancakes as ex- 
plained below you need never 
worry aparticle about their being 
good for children. 

The pancakes, of course, 
must be light and fluffy and 
tender. Make them of Aunt 





Jemima Pancake Flour and 
they wi/l be always, for you 
need add nothing to this flour 
but water (or milk) ; it is ready- 
mixed with the finest of ingre- 
dients exactly proportioned to 
insure perfect pancakes every 
time. ‘To avoid smoke, bake 
them on an aluminum griddle 
which doesn’t haveto be greased. 


Aunt Jemima Pancakes, 
ipin’ hot, with some jelly or 
Riaty on top—that's a break- 
fast for children, not simply be- 
cause it makes them eat heartily 
but because it warms them and 
gives their little bodies abun- 
dant nourishment. 


Start tomorrow morning. 
And manage, if you can, to 
have daddy inonit. At least 
he should see the sparkle in 
Sonny’s eyes when the treat is 
set before him. At least that, 
even if he can’t wait to see 











































The Boy, all smiles, trot off 
| to school. 


‘The chances are your husband is 
hankering for some real buckwheat 
cakes. Surprise him! 
You can make them, 
oh, so easily with 
Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat Pancake Flour. 
It’s ready-mixed. In 
the yellow Aunt 
Jemima 
package 
at your 





How to get Aunt 
Jemima Rag Dolls. 
See top of package 


© 1922, by 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 




















What if you had 
to do it all yourself? 


You go out to dinner, sit down at a table, glance 
at a menu, decide you wanta steak, order it, and 
it presently appears, succulent, savory, firm, 
tender, appetizing. 


Aladdin had nothing on you! 


What if you had to get that steak yourself before 
you could eat it! Corral a steer, dress it, divide it 
into its various cuts! (To say nothing of cooking 
the steak afterward.) 


You wouldn’t starve to death. of course, for want 
of a steak, but it would be a man-size job to get 
one, and you couldn’t do much else that day. 


When you sit down to your steak at luncheon or 
dinner, divert yourself a moment to think of the 
men needed to get that steak to you; their skill, 
industry and good faith in raising the cattle, taking 
care of them, and preparing them for market. 
Think of the far-off farms and fields where thou- 
sands of cattle, specially raised, are maturing, 
and of the hundreds of freight cars, carrying them 
to market every day. 


In the packing plants, scientific, sanitary, swift 
methods carry the animal through the dressing 
department and into the cooling room. The 
modern marvel of refrigeration keeps the meat 
at even temperature through time and distance 
until it finally reaches the broiler. 





Man is Made 
of Meat 


The composition of 
man’s body is simi- 
lar to that of meat 
animals. His mus- 
cles are composed 
largely of protein 
and water. The pro- 
tein of meat is.the 
best kind for build- 
ing and repairing 
the body protein. 











Swift & Company feels a great 
responsibility and a great satisfac- 
tion in the service it performs. Its 
recompense for this service—an 
average profit from all sources of 
a fraction of a cent a pound—is 
made possible only because of the 
large quantity handled. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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The Dashing Stranger 


[Continued from page 10] 


“T’ll call you when breakfast is ready.” 

He went off to the barn for the planks, 
and Althea put water on to boil. She was 
glad she was wearing the pink gingham; 
she was glad she knew how to get a break- 
fast that a man like that would appreciate. 

Althea laid a clean cloth on the small 
table in the kitchen and got out cream and 
new-laid eggs and strawberry jam and cut 
some thin slices of ham. She made fresh 
coffee and toast and broiled the ham. When 
everything was ready except the eggs she 
went to the front of the house and looked 
out. His car was a powerful roadster, so 
heavy that she wondered how he had got 
it that far in the mud. While she watched, 
he got in and drove it out of the hole on the 
planks. Althea opened the front door to 
call him. 

The man came striding up the walk and 
paused. He looked at his hands ruefully 
and then down at his muddy boots. 

Althea pointed to the iron boot-scraper 
that was screwed to the lowest step. She 
watched him while he got the mud off and 
then she led the way into the kitchen and 
gave him a clean towel and while he washed 
his hands and face a? the sink she poached 
the eggs and made the dish Jimmy was so 
fond of—a piece of toast and a slice of 
ham and a poached egg 


HE man looked at the table and from 

the table to Althea. His look was a 

compliment and a caress and a ques- 
tion, all in one. 

“How,” he asked, as he sat down, “do 
you happen to be here?” 

It was as if he had asked: “How does 
it happen that you, who are so lovely, are 
here, in this little house, in a sea of mud, 
in the oil country?” 

Althea flushed under his gaze. 

“How,” she asked boldly, “do you hap- 
pen to be here?” 

The man helped himself to a piece of 
toast. 

“That’s simple,” he said. “I go where 
the oil is, whether it’s to Mexico or the 
Black Sea—or here.” 

Althea had a picture_of him, following 
the trail the world around, by ship and 
train and car and horse. He was a soldier 
of fortune. That was his air. 

“Aren't you going to eat with me?” he 
asked. 

Althea sat down at the table. 

“I’ve had my breakfast,” she said. 

The man rose quickly, got a cup and 
saucer from the shelf, and set it down in 
front of her. He poured out coffee. 

“Do at least have coffee,” he said. “It’s 
so very good.” 

Althea smiled up at him. She was not, 
she reflected, used to being treated like that. 
Jimmy was always abstracted at breakfast. 

“It must be—sort of—glorious,” she 
said musingly. “To go about the world 
like that.” He laughed. 

“Sometimes it’s glorious and sometimes 
you’re cold and wet and hungry and dis- 
gusted. Sometimes you're so glad to get 
back to Paris or New York or San 
Francisco that you swear you'll never go 
out again. But you do.” 

“T envy you,” Althea said, looking into 
his eyes. “I envy you seeing all the cities, 
too.” 

He looked at her gravely, encouraging 
her to go on. 

“I was in Kansas City once,” she said. 
“And that’s all.” 

He smiled. “It would be fun to show 
a woman like you all the cities,” he said. 

When he had finished his breakfast and 
lit a cigarette he smiled a little grimly. 

“I certainly am stuck now,” he said. 
“T’ve got that car out of one hole but it’ll 
be in another before I’ve gone a mile. I 
need a flivver—or a horse.” 

He got up and walked over to the 
window and looked out. 

“Where are you going?” Althea asked. 

“Sharon,” he said crisply. 

“Is it important?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I get there in time to 
close the deal—or I don’t. So I’m going 
to get there.” His body stiffened suddenly. 
He turned sharply on Althea. “Whose horse 
is that?” 

Althea guessed that the mare had thrust 
her head out of the window of her box 
and the man had seen her. 

“She’s my husband's,” Althea said. 

“Well?” the man asked. 

“I couldn’t let you have her,” Althea 
said. “He doesn’t like her to be out in 
the mud.” 

“But I want to buy her.” 

“He said he wouldn't take six hundred 
dollars for her,” Althea protested. The man 
fumbled at his belt. 

“That’s the kind of horse I want,” he 
said. He drew out a long chamois money 
belt and laid it on the table. 

“T’ll give you seven hundred,” he said. 
He opened the snap that closed a pocket 
in the belt and took out bills. Althea saw 
that they were hundred-dollar bills. She 
took a deep breath. She wanted the money. 


She had always resented Jimmy’s spending 
so much money on the mare. She had even 
resented his caring so much for her. Jimmy 
would be angry. But she did want the 
seven hundred dollars. She wanted even 
more to help this man, who must get to 
Sharon in a hurry. But what would Jimmy 
say? 

“Here,” the man said. He held out a 
sheaf of bills. “Make it eight hundred.” 

Althea looked into his eyes. She had 
suddenly no fear of what Jimmy would 
say. He probably wouldn’t say anything. 
She took the bills and tucked them in her 
blouse. 

“Very well,” she said. 

“They walked out to the barn together. 
Althea pointed out the saddle and bride. 
The man saddled the mare with quick, 
expert hands. The mare whinnied and 
pawed the stable floor. She was tired of 
her stall. She wanted to be off. The man 
held the reins in the crook of his arm and 
smiled at Althea 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Althea,” she said. 

“Althea,” he repeated slowly, caressing 
the syllables. “It’s a good name for you, 
star-eyes.” 

Althea looked into his eyes in spite of 
herself. For a moment she swayed a little, 
dismayed by the sudden up-rush of feeling 
in herself, a feeling so sharp and so sweet 
that she could hardly stand, and then his 
arm was around her and his face was bent 
to hers. He kissed her, and she kissed him 
back. 

“If I have any luck today,” he whis- 
pered, “I'll come back for you.” 

Althea shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “You will never come 
back. And if you did—I shouldn’t see 

“We'll see about that,” he said con- 
fidently. 

“No,” said Althea. “I shall never see 
you again—but I’m glad you came this 
once.” 

He moved as if to kiss her again. But 
she shook her head, her lips set primly, and 
stepped back. 

“No, go,” she said. 

He led the mare through the stable door 
and swung into the saddle. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

“Good-by,” said Althea. The mare 
whirled, broke into a canter. He was gone. 


III 


LTHEA went back into the house and 
A gave the children their lunch and put 
them down for their nap and set her 
kitchen to rights again. Once she laughed 
at herself for being such a fool, and twice 
she shook herself, as if to free herself from 
1er memory of the thing that had happened. 
She was surprised at herself, shocked at 
herself. But she wasn’t sorry. It would 
never happen again. And then the tears 
came to her eyes. She fe!t so sorry for 
herself because it never would happen again, 
because it was already like a dream! 

Her mind ran on things she had never 
experienced, places she had never seen, 
delights she had never known. She thought 
of dinner-parties and dances and the opera. 
She thought of clothes, of lustrous silks 
and soft furs and lovely colors. She thought 
of kisses in the dark. 

Do what she would she could not recall 
herself wholly to common-sense, to the 
reality she knew and must go on with. She 
told herself that Jimmy was very dear; and 
the children; and this little house of hers. 
She cared about them. She cared very 


deeply. It was only now that she knew 
how deeply she cared about them. 
Only. 


What was it that was lacking? 

It was, of course, the thing the stranger 
had brought. But what was that? 

She was still asking herself that question 
when she put the children to bed for the 
night. She sat for a long time in the dark, 
going over and over it while they went to 
sleep. She lay awake for a long time after 
she had gone to bed, pondering it. 

At dawn she awoke with a sudden start 
of fear. Jimmy hadn't come home. And 
then she remembered the dashing stranger. 
She had been dreaming of him again. But 
he was gone—gone forever. He must never 
come back. She must never think of him 
again. She had been very silly. 

She realized that she was cold. She got 
up and found her dressing-gown and slippers 
and stood in the window. It was not yet 
light. She wondered if she loved Jimmy 
after all. 

She wished Jimmy would come home. 
She wasn’t worried about him. He had got 
stuck in the mud somewhere and stayed 
overnight. He always got home eventually. 
She never worried about him. She only 
wished that he would worry a little more— 
about everything. 

Perhaps he did worry. Perhaps that was 
why he was so slow—so cautious. She did 
not want a cautious man. She wanted a 
[Turn to page 75] 
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If you could read his mind—would you 
find there only pleasure and satisfaction? 


His unspoken os 
thoughts when he (4m ‘ 
looks into your face * — 

—what are they? 


ee he think only pleasant, flattering 
things? Or does some fleeting dissatisfac- 
tion—some critical little reservation— underlie 
his thoughts of you? 

Don’t allow your skin to be the subject of 
even momentary criticism. Any girl can have a 
smooth, clear, flawless complexion. Each day 
your skin is changing; old skin dies and new 
takes its place. By the right care you can make 
this new skin what you will. 


Simple rules for the care of your skin 
Sleep—fresh air—the right food—all these 


will contribute to a healthy condition of your 
skin. But your skin itself must be given special 
care if you want it to have 
all the beauty of which it is 
capable. Your skin is a separ- 
ate organ of your body. Neg- 
elect of its special needs may 
result in an unattractive com- 


plexion, even though your 
general health is good. 


Begin today to give your 
skin the special treatment that 
will meet its special needs. Re- 
member—skins differ widely, 
and the treatment that is 
right for one type of skin may 
fail to benefit another. 
That is why the famous 
Woodbury treatments for 
each different type of skin 













. 


have been formulated. Two of these famous 
treatments are given on this page. These and 
other complete treatments for all the different 
types of skin are contained in the booklet “4 
Skin You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—see what 
a difference in your complexion just a week or 
ten days of the right treatment will make. 

The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks for general 
cleansing use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete min- 
iature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 


A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
The treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1509 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in 
Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1509 Sherbrooke St. Perth, Ontario. English 
Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 


a 


Use this treatment for a very 
sensitive skin 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up 
and down in it until the cloth is 
“fluffy” with the soft white lather. Rub 
this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Rinse first with warm, then 
with clear, cool water and dry carefully. 


From the booklet 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


A skin that is subject to blemishes should 
be given this special treatment 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Wood- 
bury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 


leave it on for ten minutes. Then rinse 


very carefully, first with clear hot 


water, then with cold. 


From the booklet 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” 


Copyright 1922, by Tie Andrews Jergens Co, 
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{ COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth 
the Right Way 


*‘Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


The early savage 
removed grime 
by harsh scouring 


O YOU clean your hands by scrap- 

ing them with sand? Savages 
used to. But civilization substituted 
soap. As the early savage cleaned his 
hands, you can take a gritty, soapless 
dentifrice and scrape clean the delicate 
enamel of your teeth. How much safer 





is the civilized method. 


COLGATE’S 
is the Double Action Dentifrice 


(1) Loosens Clinging Particles 


(2) Washes Them Away 


Sensible in Theory. Healthy saliva is prac- 
tically neutral, sometimes slightly alkaline. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is practically 
neutral, mildly alkaline, and cleanses with- 
out disturbing the right mouth conditions. 
Avoid dentifrices that are strongly alkaline 
or appreciably acid. 


Correct in Practice. Today scientific den- 
tists know that a dentifrice should do only 
one thing—clean teeth thoroughly. Colgate’s 
makes no false claims for any other virtue, 
but it does possess this one in a higher 
degree than any other kind of dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Est. 1806 





Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly —no dentifrice does 
more. A LARGE tube 


costs 25c—why pay more? 








Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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“Then there is somebody else,” said 
Hackett ; and there was a prolonged silence. 

Presently he took her hand and brought 
it up to his lips. “I won’t stop hoping, 
though—and I won’t stop waiting—until 
you tell me it’s no use.” 

And then he went away, and she 
watched him out of sight, and at last 
turned and walked slowly into the library 
where her father was reading. 

He was one of the last men in the 
world you would ever have taken to be 
an important banker, for he lacked all of 
the trade-marks which so few financiers 
escape. He had none of the dignity of a 
statesman, and none of the coldness of a 
money-lender. Once he had startled the 
board of directors by declaring that in 
banking, as well as in marriage, a sense of 
humor is worth exactly the same as a sense 
of justice. 

Between this man and his daughter 
there was an amazing sympathy. 

“I’ve got a hunch,” he said, putting 
down his book, “that Frank Hackett didn’t 
come all the way out here tonight to talk 
about Soviet Russia or the Genoa Con 
ference. Did he?” He swept her into his 
arms and took it as the most normal of all 
possible proceedings that she should cry a 
little, and then tell him everything. 

“It’s awful,” she said, “it’s perfectly 
awful! Frank’s been so kind and thought- 
ful—and he’s so sort of big and—and de- 
pendable—and—and I was so fond of him 
—and so sure of him—” 

Her father betrayed no astonishment, 
but two tiny wrinkles appeared on his 


forehead. “I don’t wonder. He’s a stun- 
ning youngster. Clever, too—he'll go a 
long way. I don’t know the first thing 
against him.” 

“And then—and then Roger came 
along.” 


“And Roger,” said Mr. Griswold re- 
flectively- and without dismissing the 
wrinkles, “seems to have been very eco- 
nomical of his time.” 

“He couldn’t mean it, 
couldn’t !” ~ 

Her father smiled. “M'y-dear, I wouldn’t 
go so far as to say that. I'll tell you 
something. Most people fall in love at 
first sight—even the people that would 
howl loudest if anybody accused ’em of it. 
That’s because nine times out of ten it 
begins so quietly that you don’t know 
what’s happening until it’s already hap- 
pened. So that I don’t know that I think 
any less of Roger—and I don’t know why 
you should. He’s probably quite as honest 
about it as Frank Hackett is.” 

“The terrible part of it,” she said against 
his shoulder, “is that if Roger hadn’t come 
out at all I suppose I'd have : 
thought I wanted to marry Francis. And 
now I simply don’t know! It makes me 
feel so fickle. Because nobody ought to 
have to choose—like eenie-meenie-minie-mo 
—they ought to know. And I don’t! 
They're both so splendid.” 

“There’s only one thing to do, of 
course,” said Mr. Griswold, “and that’s to 
do nothing. Yow can’t settle it, and you’d 
be foolish to try.” 

“Well, who can settle it, then?” she 
asked, blankly. 

“Francis and Roger,” said her father. 
“And all you've got to do is to go on 
living, and wait for the break. Sooner or 
later one of them’s going to do something— 
or not do something—that’ll help you come 
to a decision. Give them time. And in 
the meanwhile—” He held her a trifle 
closer. “You might pass on a bulletin 
every now and then.” 

It was two weeks later that she told 
him in a tone which was almost suggestive 
of guilt, that the balance hadn’t moved a 
hair’s-breadth one way or the other. In two 
weeks more, she made the same report. It 
was the same in another month, and in 
the month which followed. Marquand had 
the more engaging personality, but Hackett 
appealed to her as the more stable. 

Hackett said to her once: “Peggy, for 
a year and a half I haven’t so much as 
looked at any other girl. I can’t talk to 
another girl. You're all there is, and all 
there ever could be. Doesn’t that tell you 
anything ?” 

A few evenings later Marquand, in reply 
to her subtle question said surprisedly: 
“Why, no—you didn’t expect I'd be a 
hermit, did you? It’s worked the other 
way around. I’ve loved you so much it’s 
made me sort of like everybody better. I 
mean, you're so far ahead of everybody 
else, there isn’t any comparison, really, but 
—I like people better than I ever did.” 

She asked her father how they ranked 
in the office. He told her that Marquand 
was quicker-witted and more brilliant, but 
not quite so reliable; that Hackett was 
utterly certain of himself and had high 
talent but not genius. Their promotions 
came almost simultaneously; they were 
both assistant-secretaries now. And they 
were both straightened out for the long 
run to a vice-president’s desk. 


though. He 


And so the world continued to revolve 
until the end of the summer, when Mr. 
Griswold came home one evening with 
unusual preoccupation. “I’ve got some 
news for you, Peggy,” he said, “and I don’t 
know how you'll take it. I’ve got to go 
to France.” 

“Really? When? 
going with you?” ; 

He shook his head soberly. “I’m sorry, 
but I’m afraid I simply couldn’t look after 
you. It’s a finance commission, and it 
means mighty hard work and _ irregular 
hours and quick jumps all over what’s left 
of the map of Europe. So you'll just have 
to be a good girl, and keep the home fires 
burning. We'll get one of the aunts to 
come and stay with you.” 

“Oh!” she said, subdued. 
are you going to be gone.” 

“Four months.” 

“Oh, daddy! 
ful! Can't I 
bother you. 
how ?” 

There were times when Mr. Griswold 
knew how to be final. “Sorry, dear; but 
it’s a man’s party, and there’s no use think- 
ing about it. I sail the twentieth.” He 
regarded her closely. ‘“There’s one more 
item that may concern you—I’ve got to 
take a financial secretary along. Not a 
stenographer, but some chap who can use 
a good deal of judgment and initiative. 
Any ideas on the subject?” 

“Why—what have J got to do with it?” 

“Nothing whatsoever,” said her father, 
“except that it looks as if I’d have to take 
either Roger or Frank. They’re practically 
the only two young men we've got that 
come up to specifications. And obviously 
whichever one I take won’t see you again 
for a pretty long time.” He paused, .and 
watched her narrowly. “And on the other 
hand, he'll have a rather extraordinary 
chance to distinguish himself. So I thought 
you might be interested.” 

She sat motionless. The color was com- 
ing and going softly in her cheeks. “That 
is—whichever one you take with you—” 

“He'll come back—unless I’m a mighty 
poor prophet—-with a reputation, and a 
bright-colored ribbon from a_ sovereign 
government.” 

“And—and the other one?” 

He lifted his shoulders. “At least, he’ll 
be in the neighborhood—and I dare say 
he may drop in on you for tea, occasionally. 
And I tell you quite frankly, dear, J don’t 
know which to take. Either one would 
fill the bill perfectly well. So I thought 
if it made any particular difference to you 
—I'd act accordingly.” 

She came over and put both arms 
around him. 

“Daddy dear, if I knew at all, I'd know 
now—wouldn’t I? I'd know, all in a 
second. Because I'd want the one I—cared 
most about—to go with you. I'd want 
to make that much sacrifice for him— 
wouldn’t I? But—daddy, I don’t know.” 

Her father was meditative. “Of course, 
the chances are that this trip’s going to 
settle things for you, anyway, dear.” 

“How is it?” 

“Four months is a pretty long time. If 
vou miss the one that’s gone—or if you 
don’t miss him at all—” 

Suddenly, she put her face down close 
to his. “Daddy, you'll have to decide. I 
can’t. I—I’m almost in love with both of 
them. And not guite—with either. You 
decide—and then I'll know—afterwards. 
After you've gone.” 


HAT Mr. Griswold did, after much 
deliberation, was first to summon 
Hackett to his private office. 

Now secretly, and for no reason that he 
could ever put his finger on, he had long 
since nourished a very faint, but a very 
persistent notion that Hackett’s character 
had a weak point in it somewhere. He 
had frequently blamed himself for injustice, 
because he hadn’t a shred of evidence to 
back the intuition. Hackett was diligent, 
intelligent, loyal to the bank’s best interests, 
and from every outward sign, a thorough 
gentleman. In his difficult status with 
Peggy, and with Mr. Griswold himself, he 
had behaved with exquisite tact; and to- 
ward Marquand he had showed unfailing 
courtesy. And yet, deep in his conscious- 
ness, Mr. Griswold had often wondered 
how this blond giant would conduct him- 
self under fire. 

In sending. for Hackett, then, he had 
two motives; he argued that Hackett’s ac- 
curacy might make him, by a few 
the slightly better secretary; and he also 
hoped that during their absence, Marquand 
might be convincing enough to put an end 
to the competition. 

Hackett listened intently. “Of course,” 
he said, “it’s am enormous chance and I 
appreciate it; but after all, Mr. Griswold, 
the bank comes first, and, to be perfectly 
frank, I’m not positive I'd be as valuable 
to you as you think.” 

{Turn to page 31) 
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“How long 


Oh, that’s fright- 
come—please? I won't 
Couldn’t you fix it—some- 
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[Continued from page 30] 


Mr. Griswold stared at him. “Well— 
naturally I'm not going to order you to 
come with me, Frank; but I must say that 
this disinterestedness is rather—startling.” 

Hackett was grave. “Please don’t think 
I’m discounting the compliment, Mr. Gris- 


wold. I’m not. And it isn’t a question 
of disinterestedness; it’s a question of effi- 
ciency. It’s a wonderful opening, but I’m 


afraid you overrate me. If I went with 
you and fell down because my experience 
hasn’t been broad enough, why, that would 
react on both of us, and on the bank, 
wouldn’t it? That’s all J’m_ thinking 
about.” 

“T’'ll take it up with you again, later,” 
said Mr. Griswold, and sent for Marquand. 

Marquand heard him and looked at the 
floor. “The deuce of it,” said Marquand 
awkwardly, “is that I’d certainly jump at 
the chance to do some constructive work 
like that, and it would be mighty fine to 
be with you, but—to tell the truth, Mr. 
Griswold, I—I hate to leave the States 
right now. So if this is just an offer and 
not an order, I hope you'll understand how 
grateful and flattered I am, but—I’d really 
rather you took somebody else.” 

Mr. Griswold sat back judicially. “What 
are you doing, Roger? Putting a purely 
personal matter ahead of the Gibraltar 
Trust ?” 

Marquand was crimson, but he met the 
older man’s eyes squarely. “Yes, sir—I 
am.” 

“Do you think that’s wise?” 

Marquand hesitated. “Not from every 
point of view—no, sir. But from my own 
—in this particular case—yes, I do.” 

“T’'ll talk to you again, later,” said Mr. 
Griswold wearily. 

He went home in a bad mood. The 
whole affair was destructive of poise, both 
at home and in the bank. He knew from 
observation that Peggy wasn’t herself these 
days; she was introspective and unhappy. 
He knew, by deduction, that neither Mar- 
quand nor Hackett could conceivably put 
a free mind upon the daily business of the 
Gibraltar Trust. He felt that he himself 
was growing irritable under the strain. 

He said to Peggy: “My dear, 7 can’t 
decide which one to take. And neither of 
them wants to go because each of ’em’s 
afraid to let the other stay here. I’m about 
ready to throw up my hands and let them 
fight it out between themselves.” 

She smiled feebly. “Well, why don’t 
you? That’s what you told me to do.” 

“By George!” he said under his breath. 
“By George! It isn’t business—but I 
wonder if it isn’t human!” 

And so on the following Saturday he 
invited them both to lunch with him at 
the Country Club. 

They had finished their coffee and they 
were lighting cigarettes. ‘“Now look here, 


you two,” he said paternally, “I got you 
out here today more or less under false 
pretenses. There’s no use in going into 


the situation all over again. I’m sailing in 
two weeks, and I’m going to take one of 
you with me, and neither of you seems 
particularly anxious to go. This thing has 
got to be decided this afternoon before we 
leave the club. If you don’t see any other 
way to fix it, why not make it a sporting 
proposition? Match play. You've got the 
same handicap, haven’t you?” He smiled 
his blandest. What do you say to giving 
the winner his choice—whether he'll go with 
me or stay home—and the loser has to 
abide by it. Is that fair?” 

The young men sat silent for a moment. 
Hackett was impassive ; Marquand’s fingers, 
lying on the table, were nervous. 

“Perfectly,” said Hackett at last. “Don’t 
you think so, Roger?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” said the other 
man, tardily. “Tournament rules?” 

“Of course. I never play any other way. 
All friendship ceases on the first tee.” 

Mr. Griswold drew a breath of relief. 
“Come on, then,” he said. “Let’s get 
started.” 

Now in golf, as in all else, Francis 
Hackett had about him a touch of the 
inevitable. With his height and weight 
and wrists, he could have been without 
much effort a prodigious hitter; but with 
characteristic self-control he never tried for 
distance. He was steadiness personified, 
and any opponent who waited for him to 
make a mistake usually woke up too late. 

Marquand, on the other hand, was al- 
ternately brilliant and mediocre. At the 
top of his game he accomplished miracles 
and was easily a first-flight golfer. 

But this afternoon he was mentally 
upset. To stay at home meant a monopoly 
of Peggy; to go abroad with Mr. Griswold 
meant a delightful association, a valuable 
experience, and most likely a marrying in- 
come, On the contrary, if it were Hackett 
who went abroad, Peggy might discover 
that the major part of her affection had 
gone with him. In consequence of this 
puzzle, Marquand played with too much 

abstraction; it seemed to him that fate, 
and not himself, had the matter in charge. 


As they went to the tenth tee, Hackett 
was obviously ‘Tepressing a smile. “Tough 
luck, old boy,” he said. “It doesn’t seem 
to be your day. You're wild as a hawk.” 

“Still your honor,” said Marquand, and 
when it was his own turn to drive, he put 
the ball into a wilderness of underbrush, 
found the lie unplayable, and picked up. 
He was five down, with eight to go. 

It was at this juncture that Hackett 
committed a strategic blunder. He laughed. 
It was a very small laugh indeed, and it 
was quite involuntary, and he throttled it 
as soon as he could; nevertheless, it held 
an overtone of triumph which struck Mar- 
quand like a cold douche. 

Marquand flushed. Mr. Griswold was 
standing at his side and he said to Mr. 
Griswold slowly: “I may be wrong, but 
I think I’m going to begin to hit ’em.” 

He took slightly more pains than usual, 
and not only outdrove Hackett by thirty 
yards, but also stayed in the fairway. For 
his second shot, he studied the ground as 
though he had been an engineer: “My 
hands have just begun to feel thin on the 
club,” he said, almost apologetically, to Mr. 
Griswold. “The ball’s got to go—when 
they feel like that.” 

He set himself, took bearings and with- 
out the least delay, sent the ball. rattling 
into the cup. 

“If you’d missed it,” 
“you'd have 
works.” 

“I didn’t miss it, though,” said Mar- 
quand, dryly, and hit ancther terrific liner 
down the absolute center of the course. 

As Hackett lingered on the tee, and 
gazed at the landscape, he was suddenly 
clairvoyant. He knew, as positively as he 
knew the day of the week, the date of the 
month, and the year of the Christian 
calendar, that Marquand was going to miss 
his iron. 

He swung his driver, tentatively. He 
sighted down the course and selected the 
exact area, not a furlong distant, into which 
he would play. His own second shot would 
be intentionally short, leaving him an easy 
pitch to the green, and a putt for a four— 
a five at the worst. Marquand, he knew, 
would shoot for the flag, and go wrong. 
And that meant—that Marquand would go 
overseas, and that Hackett would stay at 
home, and journey out to Fairfield County 
three nights a week. He believed that Mr. 
Griswold’s son-in-law would have the 
preference, in the long run, over Mr. 
Griswold’s foreign secretary. 

He addressed the ball with every care, 
he swung with every precaution—and he 
topped miserably into a circular trap not a 
hundred yards in front of the tee. 

“Rotten luck, Frank,” said Marquand. 
“The worst kind.” 

For himself, he took a jigger, and with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, he sliced a long 
ball into a patch of very formidable rough, 
just off the green. 

Incommunicative, the trio went forward. 
Hackett, who was now utterly calm with 
the apathy of forlorn hope, chipped twenty 
feet past the pin. “That'll put me down 
in eight,” he said, with a cracked laugh. 
“You've got five for the hole, Roger.” 

Off to the right, Marquand was tramp- 
ing a circle in the tall grass. “Lucky I 
have,” he said. “But I haven’t found the 
ball yet.” 

“My Lord!” said Hackett. “It would 
be a crime to win this hole by a lost ball— 
when I’m down in eight!” 

Marquand, whose color had suddenly 
deserted him, straightened. “That’s so... 
Have you got your watch on, Mr. Gris- 
wold? We’ve hunted about a minute 
already.” 

Mr. Griswold stared from one to the 
other. “Are you fellows playing as close 
to your chests as that?” 

“Tournament rules,’ said Marquand 
brusquely. “That was understood when 
we started How’s the time, Mr. 
Griswold?” 

“Two minutes.” 

Marquand hurried back twenty yards, 
and began thrashing the grass with a 
mashie. The caddies clung to him and 
left never a leaf unturned. 

“T don’t want you to think,” said 
Hackett under his breath to Mr. Griswold, 
“that J’m being too technical—but it was 
agreed before we started. As a matter of 
fact, it was Roger who brought it up.” 

“Rules were meant to be rules,” said 
Mr. Griswold, clearing his throat. “Three 
minutes.” And at that precise moment he 
almost stepped on the ball. 

His lips had actually parted to call out 
to Marquand; and then for a motive 
which suddenly struck him from behind, he 
shut them tight. The ball was beautifully 
teed up on a small tuft of grass, only a few 
inches from a mole-hole; furthermore, it 
was hardly thirty yards from the green, 
with no trap intervening. Marquand had 
five for a win, and from this position, he 
could do it with one hand, in three. 

[Turn to page 64) 


said Hackett, 
been clear over the whole 
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eeping a Child’s Hair 


Beautiful 





What a Mother Can Do to 
Keep Her Child’s Hair 
Healthy—Fine, Soft and 
Silky—Bright, Fresh-Look- 


ing and Luxuriant. 


HE beauty of your child’s hair de- 
pends upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes the hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh and 
disagreeable to the touch, it is because the 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully fresh- 
looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


poet put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly all 
over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly— 
always using clear, fresh, warm water. 

Then use another applic ation of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for wash- 
ing the hair, but sometimes the third is 
necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily . 
each separate hair floating alone in the 
water, and the entire mass, even while wet, 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 




















In later life your child will thank you, if 
you teach it now, habits that secure and 


preserve beautiful hair from childhood. 


water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. : 

When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 
it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it until 
itisdry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being thicker and 
heavier than it is. 

If you want your child to always be remem- 
bered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Teach Your Boy to 
Shampoo His Hair Regularly 


T may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 
his hair regularly, but it’s mighty im- 
portant that he does so, 

His hair and scalp should be kept perfectly 
clean to insure a healthy, vigorous scalp and 
a fine, thick, heavy head of hair 

Get your boy in the habit of shampooing 
his hair regularly once each week. A boy’s 
hair being short, it will only take a few 
minutes’ time. Put two or three teaspoon- 
fuls of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
over the hairand rub it in vigorously with the 
tips of the fingers. This will stimuijate the 
scalp, make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather and cleanse the hair thoroughly. It 
takes only a few seconds to rinse it all out 
when through. 

You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will im- 
prove the appearance of his hair, and you 
will be teaching your boy a habit he wil! 

appreciate in 
after-life, for a 
luxuriant head 
of hair is some- 
thing every man 
feels mighty 
proud of. 
































Puffed 


Rice 


Like Bubbled Nuts 


Queen of all breakfast dainties 


These fascinating morsels now greet millions every morn- 


Toasted rice grains steam exploded—puffed to globules 


ing 


flimsy as snowflakes. 


They are food confections- 


almond-flavored bubbles. 


ever tasted a cereal so 


Nobody 





delightful. They have brought 


new joys to breakfasts everywhere 


No morning dish was ever 
so enticing 


100 million food cells blasted 


Yet Puffed 


Anderson created them as scientific grain foods. 


a 


Grains were not made for tidbits. Prof. 


In every grain we create over 1oo million steam explosions— 
one for every food cell. Thus every granule in the whole 


grain is fitted to digest 





The nut-like flavor comes from = d 
fearful heat. The airy texture (=== 
comes from these explosions. 


The result is a whole grain 
= Mix with berries to double 


made wholly digestible. Every their delights 


atom feeds 


Serve all day long in summer 


There is nothing you would rather have children eat than 
whole wheat and whole rice. Here 
they are made enticing and easy 


to digest. 
Then serve them morning, noon 


and night, in every way you can. 
Keep both kinds on hand, and in 





With melted butter for 


afternoon confections plenty. 





Wheat Tidbits 


Airy, flimsy—8 times normal size 


Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. It is rich in iron, 


in lime, in phosphates. With milk it forms a practically com- 
plete food—the food serve. 


greatest you can 


Puffed Wheat 


wheat tempting 


makes whole 
With every food 
cell blasted, all those 16 elements 


nourish 





Let every child, at least twice 
Puffed Wheat in milk—the 
good-night dish 


daily, eat Puffed Wheat in milk 
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Who is Sylvia? 


[Continued from page 14] 


She strolled down the beach a few steps 
and when.she turned around, the dark sil- 
houette of a man loomed before her, not 
ten yards away. 

Sylvia’s breath came sharply, and she 
drew back. Where had he come from, 


" standing there so close to the water that 


his feet must have been wet? 

There was something strange about it. 
Yes, his white clothes were all wet, and he 
looked at her curiously and steadily. A 
tremor of fear shot through her. “Yes, 
I'll go on back now.” She spoke aloud to 
herself in an effort to be casual. 

“Please wait a minute!” The words 
carried a certain suppressed intensity. “I 
must have help.” Then, as she backed 
away, laughter ringing. “Her name is 
Sylvia and she is afraid of a man.” 

For a moment something about the 
man held her, a free recklessness, a swing 
to his step as he came toward her, fascinat- 
ing as it was fearful. She could not move. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said quietly, 
stopping before her. “I’m starving, I sup- 
pose. I’ve been aboard that sloop out there 
four days without food. It’s a lot to ask, 
but would you go up and get me some- 
thing—anything ?” 

Sylvia stammered unintelligibly. She 
had quick impressions of the man’s bodily 
force and of his lean face, a face not old 
but a little life-battered. “Did you come 
out of the water?” she managed to ask 

“Yes—anchored out there and swam in. 
Weak probably. Anyway I lay there in 
the water until I could get up.” 

“That was when you heard my name?” 

“Yes, I heard what you said about 
yourself, about Sylvia—and I forgot to be 
hungry when I saw you. You are so— 
But please go quickly. I’m going to cave 


in.” He staggered a step toward her. “Go 
on! Hurry! Can’t you see!” 
A quick fear overwhelmed her. Then 


she was running, running away from him, 
madly, up the ascent. 

She met Sydney Owen at the foot of 
the veranda stairs. “What’s the hurry, 
Sylvia,” he laughed, “4—too much moon- 
light ?” 

Sylvia had an unconscious sense of what- 
to-do with all the Sydney Owens. She was 
too frightened for banalities now. “Where 
is Stuart, Sydney ?” 

“Well, well—what’s it all about! Need 
anything ?” 

“Yes I do. There is a starving man 
down on the beach, and I want some food 
for him.” 

“Listen to that! Come here, Stuart,” 
he called as Walcott came down the steps 
with Sylvia’s wrap over his arm. 

She told them what had happened. 
“And I’m going to take him something.” 

“A lucky escape I call it,” said Stuart 
“We'll have to tell Brownlee about this. I 
knew I shouldn’t have left you down there 
alone. Probably some bum—or_ worse. 
Come inside and forget it, Sylvia.” 

“Stuart is right, Sylvia,” said Owen. 
“What is a bum more or less in your 
young life? Plenty of ‘em, you know. 
Nothing original.” 

Stuart took her arm. “Come on, 
Sylvia. Let’s warm up with a couple of 
dances. Isn’t that marvelous jazz! Then 
I want to tell you something pretty, in- 
side on the stairs.” 

Sylvia looked again down toward the 
beach. It was darker now and a little 
ominous-looking down there. Perhaps they 
were right, Stuart and Sydney. 

So she was not surprised to find her- 
self an hour later with Stuart on the dark- 
ened stairway. He was somewhat inco- 
herent, but she understood. “You know 
how it is, old, precious. A chap feels such 
a fool talking about it. Not that it isn’t 
worth it and all that. We'd make rather 
a good go of it, Sylvia. I’m tremendously 
in love with you, of course. I’ve never 
been quite understood, Sylvia. I've hoped 
you would.” 

It was a young hour of morning when 
the party broke up. Sylvia’s color was 
high, and she had an odd, detached feeling. 
Perhaps that was the way a girl should 
feel when she was engaged. 

Stuart’s car was the last to get away 
None of the others were even in sight when 
Sylvia and he swept out upon the beach 
road. The clear straightaway down along 
the Sound invited speed, and Sylvia wel- 
comed the rush of wind which prevented 
speech. She needed to think. The cool air 
lifted her hair. That was nice. The head- 
lights threw wavering cones of pale light 
before them. Oh, what was the matter 
with things! She ought to be happier 
thrilled even—and she wasn’t. 

Almost half way, though still only a 
short distance from the Sound, the road 
turned sharply into a little hollow crowded 
with shadows. The headlight’s beam swept 
the close-bordering trees as they made the 
turn, and then, flashing back again to the 
road, caught upon and framed directly in 
their path a white figure, distorted it, made 
it loom to giant height. 


The car skidded and stopped in two 
jerks. Sylvia probably had screamed, and 
Stuart was swearing. Yes, it was a man, a 
white handkerchief over the lower half of 
his face. It was the man of the beach! 

The man stopped at the front fender. 
“T knew I'd recognize you,” he said, “dark 
as it is. The motors from back there began 
passing me on the road. I decided to wait 
‘for yours. You see, I wanted to look at 
you again, and then—I happen to be a 
man whose refused requests become de- 
mands.” He said this with a stiff little 
bow, heels together. “So I am now willing 
to accept small favors, little souvenirs, that 
wrist watch, perhaps. It is quite beautifully 
gemmed, isn’t it? Before I wanted only a 
little food, but now—” 

Stuart seemed suddenly to come to life. 
“What is this? A hold-up? What is it 
you want, my man—money ?” 

The white-clad figure whirled around, 
and the lights glittered upon something in 
his hand. “Wouldn’t you prefer, my dear 
sir, to get out of the car and stand over 
here?” He might have been smiling be- 
neath his mask until, at Stuart’s delay, he 
added, “I should think you’d like to do 
it in about five seconds.” There was no 
smile with that. 

A cold feeling passed through Sylvia. 
She felt Stuart’s body stiffen. Here was 
something, something to do with men. 
Stuart was climbing out of the car. She 
knew that, but her attention was on other 
things, a lift to the head, a gaunt look 
about deep, shaded eyes. Somehow she 
had ceased to be afraid. 

“Yes, right there.” The man was talk- 
ing quietly to Stuart now. “No, I don’t 
want your wallet. I’m a quitter after all, 
you see. You have never been hungry, 
have you? Well, neither had I, ever really 
hungry—before.” He laughed. “It hurts, 
you know. Makes you feel silly. Now 
don’t move.” 

Sylvia’s sense of safety was short-lived. 
In two steps the highwayman reached the 
car. In two seconds he had vaulted to 
the driver’s seat and had the motor started. 
It happened just like that! 

Sylvia’s emotions could not keep pace 
with events. She sat quietly in her seat 
as they pulled away, conscious that some- 
thing big, perhaps something terrible, was 
happening, feeling at once an elation and 
a fear. Stuart had shouted threats after 
them, but she could not recall what he had 
said. That was all so long ago, so far be- 
hind, perhaps a mile. 

He drove somewhat better than Stuart 
did. She was thinking that. The hand- 
kerchief had fallen from his face. It was 
a face which could be as soft as it could 
be hard, but she noticed that it was drawn, 
a tight little twist about the mouth. 

“Aren’t you afraid?” 

This came out oddly, as though they 
had been driving along together for hours 
and had not left Stuart Walcott shouting 
and frantic back there in East Lane Road. 
Sylvia’s composure was a mystery to her- 
self. “No,” she replied. “I’m not afraid.” 

“Well, if you’re not, what business has 
a girl such as you wasting her time with 
that sort?” He waved back in the direc- 
tion of Stuart. “Something will hit you 
some day, hit you and knock you into a 
real woman, a great woman perhaps, in- 
stead of a pitiful little dancing doll. Life 
has a way of doing that to people who can 
stand it.” 

“Perhaps i don’t want to be anything 
more than a dancing doll. Nor is it im- 
portant to me what you think or expect or 
would like. What are you going to do with 
me?” she demanded. 

He smiled then. “I suppose the thing 
really is—what are you going to do with 
me?” 

“Contrive to put you in the penitentiary 
if possible.” The outrage of the situation 
had just occurred to her. It was an im- 
possible thing! 

“Yes, Miss— But your name doesn’t 
matter, does it? You might do that. Or 
you might give me the first food I have 
had in eighty hours. Or you might give 
me every gem and valuable you have. Or 
you might make me mad enough to—hurt 
you.” 

It was too calm, too deliberate to be 
talk. Sylvia felt the ice of terror spread 
through her. She found herself babbling 
entreaties. “I'll give you everything I have 
—if—if you will take me home. My father 
will pay you.” 

He brought the car almost to a stop. 
“Listen please! I didn’t meant to frighten 
you. I am mad with hunger. Four days 
ago I left Gloucester in that little sloop 
you saw in the bay. I wanted to make 
New London, but a blow tock me to sea. 
I’m up and down the coast a lot, but I 
was never caught before. This evening I 
made shore—well, you saw me—after four 
days without food.” 

“Hadn’t you any money to get food?” 
She was interested now. 

[Turn to page 34] 
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A clay of such amazing powers no less than a dozen imitations have sprung 
into being ; applied in a moment ; starts its work in ten more minutes ; and— 





—In forty minutes, wiped away, the clay has forced the clarity and color of 
youth to any human skin on which it is applied. A new triumph of dermatology 


A New Skin in 40 Minutes 


with this Astounding Beauty Clay! 


How a Pleasure Trip to Sunny Wales Uncovered 
a Secret of Mother Earth’s That Forever Ends 
Any Woman’s Need for a Complexion Beautifier 





By MARTHA RYERSON 


HAVE brought to America 
the greatest news women 
ever heard about the skin. 
From Wales where I spent 
a month without seeing a single 
bad complexion ! I went there with 
a complexion that had been my 
despair since childhood. One after- 
noon I left it in the hills ; exchanged 
it for one of absolute purity and 
undoubtable natural color. 
Except that I can now let you 
prove it for yourself, | wouldnever 
tell the story — a story my own 
father found it hard to believe! 
Hardest of all to believe is this; 
the transformation took just forty 
minutes! Here are the facts: 
About the first thing one notices 
in this southern English province, 
is the uniformly beautiful com- 
plexions. The lowliest maid—and 
her mother, too—has a radiantly 
beautiful skin. Mine, lacking lus- 
tre and color, with impurities, noth- 
ing seemed to eradicate or even 
hide, was horribly conspicuous. 
It was a happy thought that 
took a most unhappy girl on a 
long walk through the hills one 
afternoon. I had stopped at the 
apothecary’s to replenish my cos- 
metic—to find it was unknown. 
They did not have even a cold 
cream. The irony of it! In a land 
where beauty of face was in evi- 
dence at every turn—the women 
used no beautifiers! Do you won- 
der “I took to the hills?” I didn’t 
want to see another peaches-and- 
creamy complexion that day. But 
I did. 
At a house where I paused for 
a drink from the spring, I stepped 
back in surprise when the young 
















woman straightened up to greet 
me. Her face was covered with 
mud. % recognized the peculiar 
gray clay of that section; very 
fine, sleek, smooth clay it was. 
Seeing my surprise, the girl smiled 
and said, ‘‘Madam, does not clay ?” 
I admitted I did not! 


I Decide to “Clay’’ 


In a moment, she wet the clay 
which had dried on her face and 
neck, wiped it away, and stood in 
all the glory of a perfect complex- 
ion. I think I shall never again 
envy another as I did that stolid 
maiden of the hills. Her features 
were not pretty ; they did not need 
to be. For no woman ever will 
have a more gorgeous skin. She 
explained that this amazing clay 
treatment did it. The natives made 
a weekly habit of “claying” the 
skin, quite as one cares regularly 
for the hair. 

I was easily persuaded to try it. 
Had I not done ridiculous things 
in beauty parlors where many 
could see my plight? We tucked 
a towel over my blouse, and from 
the spring’s bed she took the soft, 
soothing clay and applied it. 

As we sat and talked, the clay 
dried. Soon I experienced the 
most delightful tingling in every 
facial pore; the impurities were 
being literally pulled out. Half an 
hour more, and we removed the 
clay mask! Hopeful, but still skep- 
tical, I followed into the tiny house 
to glimpse myself in a mirror. 

My blemishes were gone! 

I fairly glowed with color that 
spread down the neck to the 
shoulders. My cheeks were so 
downy soft, I felt them a hundred 
times on the way home. Father’s 





surprised look when I entered the 
rooms of the little inn that evening 
was the most genuine compliment 
a woman ever received. In a basket 
| had two crocks of the precious 
clay. I thought father’s questions 
would never end; where did | find 
it; could I take him to the spot; 
what was its action, and reaction, 
and lots else I didn’t know. Father 
is a chemist. 

Suddenly it dawned on me. He 
wanted to unearth the secret of that 
clay’s amazing properties, and take 
it to America! For two weeks we 
stayed on; he worked all day at his 
“mud pies” as I called them. Back 
home at last in Chicago, he worked 
many weeks more. He experiment 
ed on me, and on all my girl friends. 
\t last he scientifically produced 
clay identical with that Welsh clay 
in its miraculous effects—only ten 
times more smooth and pure. 


Anyone May Now Have 
This Wonderful Clay 


News of the wonders performed 
by this clay has brought thousands 
of requests for it. Women every- 
where (and men, too, by the way ) 
are now supplied Forty Minute 
Clay. The laboratory where it is 
compounded sends it direct to the 
user. A jar is five dollars, but | 
have vet to hear of anyone who did 
not regard it worth several times 
that amount. For mind, in over six 
hundred test cases, it did not once 
fail. It seems to work on all ages, 
and regardless of how pimpled, 
clogged or dull the skin may be. 

The application is readily made 
by anybody, and the changes brought 
about in less than an hour will 
cause open-mouthed astonishment. 
I know. 

When I see a woman now, with 
a coarse-textured skin that mars the 
whole effect of her otherwise dainty 
care of self, it is all I can do to re- 
frain from speaking of this natural, 
perfectly simple way to bring a skin 


tingling with life! 
made you a remarkable offer be- 
low. Read carefully: 


and color such as Nature meant us to 
have—and has given ustheway tohave. 


Keep your skin pores clean, open, 
P ) I 


My father has 








FREE DISTRIBUTION 
OF 5% JARS 


(Only One Jar to a Family) 


The general public is entitled to benefit 
by a discovery of this importance. So, 
for a limited time we will distribute 
regular, full-size $5.00 jars of Forty 
Minute Clay without profit—at only the 
actual cost, which is $1.87. 

You may have your first jar ior only 
this bare cost of getting it in your hands! 
The expenses of compounding, refining, 
analyzing, sterilizing, packing, printed 
announcements, and shipping in large 
quantity has been figured down to $1.87 
per jar, plus postage. 

Even the small laboratory cost price of 
$1.87 for ingredients, shipping, etc., is not 
really a payment; rather, a deposit that we 
will promptly return if you are not unre- 
servedly satisfied that this miracle clay is 
all we claim. 

Send no money now. Pay postman the 
net laboratory charges of $1.87 plus post- 
age, when he brings your jar. Or, if un- 
likely to be home at mail time, enclose 
$2.00 and jar will arrive postpaid, with 
the same money-back guarantee. 

I can assure any man or woman who 
will try this miracle of Nature’s own 
chemical laboratory a ve-made skin. 


Head Chemist 


THE CENTURY CHEMISTS, Dept. 24 
Century Building, Chicago: 


I accept your “No Profit” offer. Please send me 
a full-size, regular $5.00 jar of Forty Minute Beauty 
Clay at the net laboratory cost price of $1.87, plus 
postage, which I will pay postman on delivery. My 
money back unless only one application proves 
completely satisfactory. 


Name 
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Pastel colors, 
sheer cobwebby weaves 


Your silk underthings will last longer 
washed this way, says Van Raalte 


HE smart silhouette demands them, 

these sheer cobwebby underthings that 
breathe Paris. They are irresistible in their 
pastel daintiness, and filet lace, their delicate 
ribbons and picot edging. 





And you can keep them colorful and 
lovely if you wash them the safe Lux way. 
There is no harsh rubbing of the delicate 
fibres, there is not one particle of undissolved 
soap to weaken or yellow the fabric. Lux can 
not injure anything pure water alone won't 
harm. 


Send today for our booklet of expert 
laundering advice—it is free. Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept. 1-9 Cambridge, Mass. 
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Who is Sylvia? 


[Continued from page 32 


His head was down. “My profession is 
not a road to sudden wealth. I haven’t 
anything in the world except that boat— 
and I couldn’t wait. One doesn’t think 
very well. * There are probably easier ways 
to get food than this.” 

“Yes, there probably are. But if you 
will take me home, I will get you some- 
thing. Next turn to the left.” 

They swung into Island Road and 
headed back toward the Sound. “You live 
close to the water then?” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia. “Turn in there.” 
She indicated a tree-lined drive leading up 
to the dark mass of the old St. Albans 
home. 

He studied the outline of the house as 
they approached. “Ar unusually pure de- 
sign. Old, isn’t it? I’ve studied the archi- 
tecture about here a lot.” 

“My great, great, great grandfather built 


it for his wife. She smiled. “Theirs 
was a great romance. I was named for 
her.” It was strange to talk so calmly 


when one’s heart was hammering so. “If 
you will let me out now, I will get some- 
thing for you.” 

A wave of warmth passed over her when 
she took the hand he extended to help her 
down, and she dared not look up to meet 
the gaze which she knew was bent steadliy 
on her. 

Sylvia’s opening the door acted as a 
signal. Lights flashed on all over the house, 
and people were calling. She heard her 
father’s voice booming out. “Sylvia! Are 
you all right! Where did he go!” She 
was too hysterical to speak. 

Through the open door she caught a 
last glimpse of him. He stood up in the 
seat and bowed to her—that gentleman’s 
bow again. “Thank you just the same,” 
she heard. Then he had gone. The care- 
taker came rushing from behind the house 
and fired a shot at the car before he 
realized that it was empty. That was all. 

Stuart had telephoned, of course. 


II 


YLVIA’S home was packed close into 
the East Seventies, dark with the first 
gray gloom of fall. It was a tall house, 

three high stories, and one did not know 
whether it was of brick or stone, but only 
that it was somewhat red. 

Sylvia was in the upstairs sitting-room, 
looking down upon the rain-wet street and 
the surprising number of delivery cars which 
stopped at the door, gathering her trousseau 
from the smart shops of the city. She 
hated trousseaus at that moment, and wed 
dings—and men. 

It was at such moments that her 
thoughts went back to the adventure of the 
summer and the strange man who had 
broken so briefly but so definitely into her 
existence. She could not fit him into any 
of her classifications of men, and possibly 
it was that which caused her to think of 
him so often. She had lived over those 
minutes on the béach, on the road, in the 
car, a hundred times. 

Sometimes Sylvia realized that it wasn’t 
fair to Stuart. A girl is not supposed to 
spend the three or four days before her 
marriage thinking of another man, and of 
a stranger at that. 

But she did not want to be married 
at all, That was it. To Stuart or to any- 
one else. She had heard that girls felt like 
that when they were about to be married. 
But it was more than just that. She 
wanted to run, to fly away—anywhere. 

Sylvia was in the grip of something. It 
was not only her wedding, it was not even 
Stuart. It was just that she was about to 
be married according to rule, the only time 
she was ever suppased to be married, with- 
out any real feeling, without any thrill, 
without romance. She was caught. And 
she knew she didn’t love Stuart Walcott 


enough, and she doubted that he was 
capable of loving her. 
Suddenly her heart began beating 


Sylvia had made up her mind 
Perhaps she had never 


rapidly. 
about something. 
given life a chance. 


Ill 


HORE HOUSE was old and quietly 
beautiful with the charm of pure de- 
sign and the suggestion of unremem- 

bered romance. Set back from the narrow 
winding way called Island Avenue and only 
a few hundred yards from the Sound, it 
was isolated, completely shut in with its 
ancient, vine-covered wall, its evergreens, 
its tall, sky-sweeping poplars. 

There was a touch of mystery too, and 
in this evening hour of long shadows and 
of half-lights and of sudden stillness, it 
was that perhaps which struck her most— 
the eerie atmosphere which clings to the 
deserted scenes of past hopes and fears and 
loves. 

Stuck in the quaint brass knocker on 
the heavy door was Mrs. Abbot’s note. 
“Spending the night with Mrs. Scranton 
up at Saybrook,” were the words of its 
small, perfect handwriting. 


Sylvia gasped. The prospect of a night 
alone in the great, ghostly old place struck 


her cold. Such a possibility had never 
entered her head. Mrs. Abbot was a 
certainty. 


But she must go through with it now. 
She thought of her father’s telegram of 
inquiry which she had intercepted at the 
station, and of the letter she had left at 
home explaining her flight. They would 
never understand. They never had under- 
stood. Their thought now would concen- 
trate on getting her back. 

Occupied with her thoughts and dis- 
inclined to enter Shore House in her 
present mood, Sylvia strolled out to the 
road and wandered toward the beach. 
Seated there on the sand she felt an op- 
pressive warmth, a sudden hush. Was it 
going to storm? A new anxiety burdened 
her. Even as she looked, the wind stirred 
and veered into the southwest. 

Resolutely she turned her gaze and mind 
to the familiar shore line which outlined 
Addison Bay. Her attention went to a 
little craft which had gnatched at the rising 
wind to beat in to its anchorage. It was 
a beautiful thing, its sail washed with the 
sunset’s crimson and its flight as graceful 
as that of a gull on the soar. 

She watched until darkness came on, 
and the tiny vessel, now a startling white 
against the darkening sea and sky, came 
about into its resting-place. She saw the 
skipper, evidently the only one aboard, 
busy with his sails. She waited until the 
light of his lantern flared and became a 
hot spot in the black—and suddenly it was 
night. 

The wind came in a gust as Sylvia rose, 
and the first rain splashed against her 
cheek. Her steps quickened to a run. She 
turned the bend in the road and darted 
through the gate to Shore House. Dark 
and gloomy the house was now, and al- 
most fearfully alone. 

The door swung wide as the lock yielded 
easily to her key, and a rush of air followed 
her into the house. A strange rattling up- 
stairs sent her heart bounding. “It’s that 
old loose window,” she said quickly, “shak- 
ing in the wind. Of course! How silly 
of me!” 

Not until the tall candles on the mantel 
over the fireplace were lighted, and the 
lamp on the reading-table glowed, did she 
feel the warmth and comfort of the 
familiar, low-ceiled living-room. 

This was the “Shore House” her memory 
had pictured when the need had come for 
escape. Sylvia felt better. And the wind 
outside seemed to have stilled. 

A ragged and worn notebook on the 
reading-table caught her eye. She rec- 
ognized it at once for the quaint diary 
which her great, great, great grandfather 
had left as a record of his misdeeds and his 
romance, his conquest of the very Sylvia 
from whom she had inherited her name! 

She picked up the book and noticed 
that a place was marked. Mrs. Abbot had 
never exhibited any particular interest in 

Alban’s history before. It was odd. 

And some passages were underlined! 
She placed the lamp closer and curled into 
the soft depths of the great old chair. The 
candle flames were fluttering queerly. There 
must be a draft. Then a_ wind-blown 
flurry of rain dashed against the window 
panes behind her. She snuggled deeper 
into the chair and forced her attention to 
the curious old record which many times 
before had given her fancy the iridescent 
wings of romance. 


I have been with Sylvia this evening. The 
beauty of her is like a raging fire. 
Sylvia recalled the passage. She had 


wondered what it meant. She smiled now 


and read on. 


We drove to Guilford along the Sound. There 
was a suggestion of Venice in the evening, and 
there wag the breath-taking presence of Sylvia 
close beside me. Great God! Isn't that where 
she belongs—close beside me? I'll shake out of 
her some day her vagaries and pretenses, yes, and 
her coquetry, and what is left will be the woman 
of the ages. 


Why was this bit so carefully marked 
off? A brief, troubled expression crossed 
her face. The thing echoed back through 
her memory and suggested other words: 
“Something tremendous will hit you and 
knock you into a real woman.” Yes, that 
was it. “A great woman, perhaps, instead 
of a pitiful little dancing doll.” 

Then her mind went again to the faint, 
even handwriting before her. 

Sylvia's cousin in Guilford again believed that 
we had come especially to see her and did not 
suspect that it was her piano which was the lure. 

My hand trembles a little as I write of 
Sylvia’s playing and of our singing together. She 
taught me a new song, “Those Endearing Young 
Charms.” I shall never forget it as long as I live, 
for its delicacy is that of my = sweet love 
herself. Ah, but will she ever be that?’ 


Sylvia’s hand rested back, and a little 
yawn pulled out of shape the suggestion 
of a smile which the details of this old 

[Turn to page 72] 
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Garments Illustrated Above 
No 660 Dress of fine Silk 


Canton Crepe. Steel bead 


embroidery; Navy or Black $10.95 


No. 560 Tailored Suit of all 
Wool Navy Tricotine. Silk 
embroidery. Silk lined... 15.95 


No. 661 Dress of All Wool 
Poiret Twill. Silk fringe, em- 
broidery and girdle. Navy 
oe Bing . ccs ccescesecseceo 9.95 


No, 360 Coat of All Wool 
Velour. Large Wolf Collar 
Brown or Navyeece-coos> 15.95 


We Prepay the Postage! 


The purpose of this 
advertisement is to 
urge you to send for 
this beautiful book of 
advanced styles for Fall 
and Winter, 1922-23! 


DO IT NOW! 


Even if there is nothing you 
need at present, just mail 
a postcard with your name 
and address TO-DAY! 
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Send for your FREE copy of the 


Hamilton Catalog of Fifth Avenue Styles! 


The stunning garments photographed above are but four of nearly 
400 life-like illustrations in our Fall and Winter — of fashion’s 
wot styles, the very styles that are now being worn on 


Fifth Avenue! 


When you buy at Hamilton’s you are more than 
protected by our remarkable Triple Guarantee! 


We guarantee our Styles to be Later— 
We guarantee our Quality to be Better— 
We guarantee our Prices to be Lower— 


than any House in America! 


If before December 15th, you are able to buy the same 

arments for less, we will REFUND THE DIFFERENCE! Or, if 
ee any reason whatsoever, you are dissatisfied we will 
refund your money without question. You are the judge! 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 
‘vase B9, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A few miniature pages from our wonderful Style Book! 


CAS 
Hamilton Quality! 
Better materials—better lin- 
ings — better workmanship, 
make your Hamilton pur- 
chase a delightful surprise! 
Thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers have voluntarily written 
of their appreciation of 
the exceptional quality of 
Hamilton merchandise. 
Rather than reduce the 

quality we reduce our profit. 


Fifth Avenue Styles! 


The Hamilton building ‘iis lo- 
cated on Fifth Avenue in the 
very heart of New York, the 
fashion center of the world. 
Here we get the newest styles 
first and the very best is sel- 
ected for your approval. You 
are always dressed in the 
latest style when you buy at 
Hamilton’s! 


Lower Prices! 
Prices for Fall and Winter are 
even lowerthan last year. All 
Wool dresses of tested ma- 
terials as low as$4.95! Though 
the prices are lower we have 
made the quality even better, 
Being manufacturers we sell 
at only a littie more than whole- 
sale prices!) Your Hamilton 
catalog will be a revelation 
to you! 
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(ASHMERE 
Rouguet 


COLGATE & CO. 
WHEW FORK USA 





N Cashmere Bouquet Talc you have 
a fragrant, refreshing after-the-bath 
powder to comfort the skin from 
head to foot. As a finishing touch 
to the complexion, you will enjoy 
the same fragrance in a soft, clinging 
Face Powder. 
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[Continued from page 13] 


I promised to do my best. But—there 
was no need to search very far. Tonight 
Spentoli pulled the wires again. It was he 
who switched on that light. It was he 
who killed Rozelle. The girl in the gallery 
with you, Toby, was her daughter and 
mine. You heard Rozelle cry out when 
she saw her. She never spoke again.” 

Saltash watched him with working 
brows. “Are you wanting to lay claim to 
the girl?” he asked abruptly. 

“IT make no claim, my lord,” Larpent 
said. “But I have sworn to do my best 
for her. I shall keep that oath of mine.” 

“IT ask,” said Saltash royally, “if you 
consider that my protection is adequate 
for—my wife.” 

“Your—wife !” Larpent started in 
sharp surprise. “Your wife, did you say?” 
Their hands gripped and fell apart. 
IV 

T was by no means characteristic of 

Jake to linger on a quest which had 

already proved fruitless, but he was a 
man who possessed acquaintances in al- 
most all parts of the world, and Paris was 
no exception. For the rest of the day 
after leaving Saltash he was occupied in 
seeking out old friends. Eventually he 
dined at a restaurant and betook himself 
to the station to catch the night train to 
Calais. 

He found an empty carriage and threw 
his belongings on to a seat. The train 
was not a favorite one, and there would be 
no crowd. He had some minutes to wait. 
So he lighted his pipe and began to pace 
the platform. 

In a moment his attention was focused 
on a girl in a blue cloak who, evidently 
intent upon catching the train, came to- 
wards him ata run. She passed him swiftly 
without seeing him, almost brushed against 
him. And behind her came a dark man 
with black moustache and imperial, fol- 
lowing her closely with an air of pro- 
prietorship. 

Jake wheeled in his tracks, for a second 
amazed out of all cgmposure. But an 
instant later he was in™pursuit. He had 
had a fleeting glimpse of her face. 

The ‘black-browed [talian was in the 
act of following when Jake arrived. 

“This lady is a friend of mine,” said 
Jake Bolton. “I should like a word with 
her.” 

The Italian looked murderous for a 
moment, but perhaps the calm insistence of 
he other man’s bearing warned him. Jake 
was actually in the carriage before he 
could jerk out a word of protest. 

“Sapristi! You go too far!” he 
blustered 

But Jake was already confronting the 
girl who stood facing him white and shaken. 

He spoke quietly, even gently, but in 
the tone that no delinquent ever heard 
unmoved. 

“You've no business here,” he said, “and 
you know it. If you can’t stick to the 
man you've married, come home with me 
to Maud!” 

“Oh, I wish—how I wish I could!” she 
breathed. 

Jake’s hand, perfectly steady, full of 
sustaining strength, closed with authority 
upon her arm. “That’s settled then,” he 
said. “Come now!” 

But at this point the Italian burst 
furiously in upon them with a food of 
unintelligible language that made all further 
speech impossible. 

Jake deliberately turned upon the man 
who raged behind him. As he did so, there 
came a shouting and banging of doors 
along the platform, and the train began to 
move. Jake’s massive shoulders braced 
themselves. Without words he seized the 
raving Italian in a grip there was no re- 
sisting, swept him across the compartment, 
forth upon the platform, very calmly shut 
the door and came back. 

V 
OU’VE brought her back!” said Bunny 
in amazement. “You've actually 
brought her back! Here, Jake? Not 
here ?” 

“It was the only thing to do,” said 
Jake between puffs at his pipe. “I’m sorry 
on your account, but—well, you can keep 
out of her way.” 

Bunny’s face was flushed. He stood on 
the hearth and stared down at Jake with 
a troubled countenance. “But you won't 
be able to keep her,” he protested after a 
moment. “Charlie will come and get her 
away again—as soon as he knows.” 

“He does know,” said Jake. 

“He knows? Who told him?” 

“T told him,” said Jake. “I told him 
because he is the one person who has a 
right to know. He is her husband. He has 
married her.” 

Bunny began to pace the room in a 
sudden fury. “I suppose he did it to 
defeat me!” 

“Between you and me, my son,” Jake 
said slowly, “I don’t think you came into 


the reckoning at all. I can’t tell you 
exactly what happened, because I don’t 
know, but I’m pretty sure that Saltash 
married her from a somewhat stronger mo- 
tive than just to put you out of the 
running.” 

“You think I didn’t love her!” broke 
in Bunny, moving restlessly under Jake’s 
scrutiny. 

“T think you don’t love her now any- 
way, Bunny,” he said. 

Bunny swung upon his heel. “Confound 
you!” he said, and was silent. 

Jake smoked imperturbably on. 

“Think I’m very despicable, Jake?” The 
question had a shamed and sullen ring. 

Jake arose and put a brotherly arm 
round the bent shoulders. “Guess you’ve 
never been that, sonny,” he said very 
kindly. “But you take an old man’s ad- 
vice and go a bit slow! She'll think all 
the better of you for it.” 

“She'll never look at me,” muttered 
Bunny, gripping the hand that pressed his 
shoulder. 

“Ho, won’t she?” said Jake. “I’ve seen 
her look at you more than once—and the 
old General too. Anyway, Toby never 
was your sort. I seem to remember telling 
you so once.” 

Jake stooped to knock out the ashes 
of his pipe in the: fender. “I’m going back 
to Maud now. Any messages?” 

Bunny was standing very straight; his 
eyes were shining. “Love to Maud. I 
shan’t come round at present. But tell 
Toby that when I do, she needn’t be wor- 
ried over anything. We're all square. Tell 
her that!” 

After Jake had gone, Bunny sat down 
and pulled a letter from his pocket. All 
the lines of perplexity smoothed out of 
his boyish face as he read it. It was the 
letter of a woman who had written be- 
cause she wanted to write, not because she 
had anything to say, and Bunny’s eyes 
were very tender as he came to the end. 
He sat for a space gazing down at the 
signature, and at length with a gesture 
half-shame faced he put it to his lips. 

“Yes, I’ve been a fool, Sheila,” he said 
softly. “But, thank heaven, I was pulled 
up in time.” 

VI 

OBY sat in the golden afternoon sun- 

shine that flooded the beach, Maud’s 

three children buzzing happily about 
her. and rested her chin on her hands. The 
blue eyes that dwelt upon the misty horizon 
were very tired. They had the heavy look 
of unshed tears, and the delicate color was 
gone from her face. Her slight figure 
drooped pathetically 

Betty’s shrill voice at her side recalled 
her from her dreams. “Betty tired now, 
Auntie Toy. Betty tummin’ to sit down.” 

She turned and took the child upon her 
lap with a fondling touch and tender words. 
Betty pillowed a downy head against her 
neck and almost immediately fell asleep. 
And Toby returned to her dreams. 

Perhaps she also had begun to doze, for 
the day was warm and sleep had forsaken 
her of late, when the falling of a shadow 
aroused her swiftly to the consciousness of 
someone near at hand whose approach she 
had not heard. She controlled her quick 
start, but her eyes as they flashed upwards 
had the panic-stricken look of a hunted 
animal. 

A man in a navy-blue yachting-suit 
stood looking down at her with blue-gray 
eyes that tried to be impersonal but failed 
at that slight gesture of hers. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, heaven 
knows,” he said. 

“T’m not,” said Toby and flung him her 
old boyish smile. “I wasn’t expecting just 
you at that moment, that’s all. Sit down, 
Captain.” 

He lowered himself to the sand beside 
her. But at once, as by irresistible habit, 
his eyes sought the horizon; he contem- 
plated it in silence. 

Toby waited for a few difficult seconds, 
then took brisk command. “Why don’t 
you have a smoke?” she said. “You'd find 
it a help.” 

He put his hand mechanically into his 
pocket and took out his cigarette-case. As 
he did so his eyes rested for a moment 
upon the fair-haired child in the girl’s arms. 

“So you've come back to the old job!” 
he said. 

Toby nodded. “Yes. Jake’s doing. I’m 
waiting to—to—to be divorced.” 

He made a slight movement of surprise, 
but his face remained inscrutable. “You'll 
have to wait some time for that,” he said. 

Toby tilted her chin with a reckless 
gesture that was somehow belied by the 
weariness of her eyes. “That wasn’t what 
you came to talk about then?” she sug- 
gested after a pause. 

“No,” said Larpent. “I came to bring 
you a message.” Larpent’s far-seeing eyes 
came gravely to meet her own, “from 
Rozelle Daubeni!” 

[Turn to page 37] 
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[Continued from page 36] 


“Ah!” A quick shiver went through 
Toby. “I don’t want to hear it!” 

“I’ve got to deliver it,” said Larpent, 
with a hint of doggedness. 

He paused, but Toby sat in silence, her 
face bent over Betty's fair head. 

“Tt may have surprised you to see me 
in Paris with her,” he said. “I went to 
Rozelle because she was dying, and be- 
cause once, long ago, she was my wife.” 

A faint sound came from Toby, but 
still she did not speak or lift her face. 

Larpent went on steadily, unemotionally. 
“She ran away—while I was at sea. She 
was too young to be left alone. Afterwards, 
our child was born.” 

“Good God!” said Toby under her 
breath. ; 

“I never knew of the child’s existence. 
If I had known, it might have made a 
difference. She wanted me to find and 
protect the child. I promised to do my 
best. And when I found her, I was to tell 
her one thing. Rozelle prayed every day 
for her child’s forgiveness.” 

He ceased to speak, and there fell a 
silence, long and painful. The man’s eyes 
gazed out across the sea without seeing. 
Toby’s were full of tears. He turned at 
last and looked at her, then, moved by 
what he saw, laid an awkward hand upon 
her arm. 

“I’m not asking anything from you,” he 
said. “But I'd like you to know I'd have 
done more, if I'd known.” 

She choked back her tears. “It—it—it’s 
rather funny, isn’t it?” she said, with a 
little crack of humor in her voice. “I’m 
—I’m very sorry, Captain Larpent. Sorry 
for you. I’ve been foisted on to you 
so often. And you—you’ve hated it so.” 

She brushed away her tears and tried 
to smile. “I wonder you bothered to tell 
me,” she said. 

His hand closed almost unconsciously 
upon her arm. “I had to tell you,” he 
said. “It’s a thing you ought to know. 
And I wanted to offer you my help.” 

“Thank you,” whispered Toby. “You— 
you—that’s very—generous of you.” She 
gulped again, and recovered herself. “What 
do you want to do about it?” she said. 
“You don’t want to retire and live in a 
cottage with me, do you? We shouldn’t 
either of us like that, should we?” 

“Your home is with your husband, not 
with me.” said Larpent quietly. 

“No!” She spoke with vehemence. “It’s 
quite impossible. He has been far too 
good—far too generous. But it shan’t go 
on. He’s got to set me free. If he doesn’t 
—TI'll find—a way for myself.” 

Larpent’s fingers tightened again upon 
the thin young arm. 

“Before I go,” he said, “I want to tell 
you something—that I’ve found out for 
myself. There is only one thing on this 
earth worth having—only one thing that 
counts. It isn’t rank or wealth or even 
happiness. It swamps the lot, just be- 
cause it’s the only thing in God’s creation 
that lasts. And you've got it. In heaven’s 
name, don’t throw it away!” 

“But life is very difficult, isn’t it?” she 
urged rather tremulously. 

“Your life has been,” he said. 

She nodded. “One can’t help—can’t 
help—making mistakes—even bad ones— 
sometimes.” 

“You’ve just made one,” he said. 

She faced him valiantly. “Ah, but you 
don’t understand. You—you can’t throw 
away—what you’ve never had, can you— 
can you?” 

“What you've got,” he corrected gravely. 
“Yes, you can.” 

“But I haven’t got it! I never had it! 
He took me out of pity. He never—pre- 
tended to love me.” 

“He isn’t pretending this time.” 

She stared at him, wide-eyed, motion- 
less. “Not pretending? What do you 
mean? Please—what do you mean.” 

He held out his hand. “Good-by!” he 
said abruptly. “I mean—just that.” 

Her lips were parted to say more, but 
something in his face checked her. She 
put her hand into his. “Good-by!” she 
said. He held her hand for a moment, then 
moved by some hint of forlornness in the 
clear eyes, he bent, as he had bent at the 
castle on that summer evening weeks be- 
fore, and lightly touched her forehead with 
his lips. 

VII 
CHILL wind blew across the ramparts 
bringing with it the scent and the 
sound of the sea. There was no 
moon in the sky tonight, only the clouds 
flying over the stars, obscuring and reveal- 
ing them alternately, making their light 
weirdly vague and fitful. Across the park 
an owl called persistently, its eerie hoot 
curiousiy like the cry of a human voice 
through the rustling night. And once more, 
alone on his castle walls, Saltash paced 

restlessly up and down. 

Down in the harbor his yacht was wait- 
ing, and he wondered cynically what whim 


kept him from joining her. Why was he 
staying to drain the cup to the dregs—he 
who had the whele world to choose from? 
He had possessed her childish adoration, 
but her love—never! And, very curiously, 
it was her love that he had wanted. The 
longing was not to be satisfied. He was 
to go empty away. But yet the very fact 
that he had known it had in some inex- 
plicable fashion purified him from earthly 
desires. He had as it were reached up and 
touched the spiritual, and that which was 
not spiritual had crumbled away below him 

The sound of the turret-door banging 
behind him recalled him to his surroundings. 
He awoke to the fact that the wind was 
chill, and that a drift of rain was coming 
in from the sea. With an impatient shrug 
he turned. Why was he lingering here like 
a drunken reveller at a table of spilt wine? 
He would go down to his yacht and find 
Larpent—Larpent who had also loved and 
lost. They, the two losers in the game of 
life, would go out on the turn of the tide 
and leave the spilt wine behind them. 

Impulsively be strode back along the 
ramparts. He reached the turret-door, and 
came abruptly to a halt. 

It was no vision that showed her to 
him, standing there in her slender fairness, 
wrapt in a cloak that glimmered vaguely 
blue in the glimmering starlight. Her face 
was very pale, and he saw her frightened 
eyes as she stood before him. Her hands 
were tightly clasped together, and she spoke 
no word at all. The door was shut behind 
her, and he saw that she was trembling 
from head to foot. 

He stood motionless, within reach of 
her, but not touching her. “Well?” he said. 

She made a curious gesture with her 
clasped hands, standing before him gs she 
had stood on board his yacht on that night 
in the Mediterranean when she had come 
to him for refuge. 

“T’'ve come,” she said, in a voice that 
quivered uncontrollably, “to tell you some- 
thing.” 

Saltash did not stir. His face was in 
shadow, but there was a suggestion of 
tension about his attitude that was not 
reassuring. “Well?” he said again. 

She wrung her hands. 

“Something I don’t know?” he ques- 
tioned cynically. 

She nodded. “Some—some—something 
you don’t want to know. It—it was Maud 
made me come.” 

That moved him a little. That piteous 
stammer of hers had always touched his 
compassion. “Don’t fret yourself, ma 
chére!” he said. “I know all there is to 
know—all about Spentoli.” 

“You—you don’t know this,” said Toby. 
“You—you—you don’t know why I ran 
away from you in Paris!” 

“Don’t' I?” he said, and she heard the 
irony of his voice. “I have an agile brain, 
my child. I can generally jump the gaps 
pretty successfully.” 

She shook her head with vehemence. 
“And how do you know about Spentoli?” 
she demanded suddenly. “Who told you 
that ?” 

“The man himself,” said Saltash. 

“Ah! And what did he tell you?” She 
seemed to gather herself together like a 
cornered animal preparing to make a wild 
dash for freedom. 

“He told me nothing that I did not 
know before,” he said, “nothing that your 
own eyes had not told me long ago.” 

“What do you mean?” breathed Toby, 
pressing her clasped hands tightly to her 
breast. Her eyes were still upraised to his. 

Saltash answered her more gently than 
was his wont. “I mean that I knew the 
sort of inferno your life had been—a per- 
petual struggle against odds that were al- 
ways overwhelming you. If it hadn’t been 
so, you would never have come to me for 
shelter. Lo you think I ever flattered my- 
self that that was anything but a last re- 
source-—the final surrender to circumstance? 
If I had failed you—” 

“Wait!” Toby broke in tensely. “You're 
right in some things. You're wrong there 
It’s true I was always running away—as 
soon as I was old enough to realize the 
rottenness of life. Spentoli tried to trap 
me, but I dodged him, and then—-when he 
cornered me—I did my best—to murder 
him!” The breath suddenly whistled 
through her teeth. “I tried to stab him to 
the heart. God knows I tried! But I sup- 
pose it wasn’t in the right place, for I 
didn’t get there. I left him for dead—I 
thought he was dead—till that day in Paris. 
And ever since—it’s been just a nightmare 
fight for Jif: and safety. I'd have tried 
some other dodge if you hadn’t found me. 
I was not quite down and out. But you— 
you made all the difference. I had to go 
to you.” 

“And why?” said Charles Rex. 

“You came. If you'd been ai angel 
from heaven, you couldn’t have been more 
wonderful. You helped me, believed in me, 
gave me always the benefit of the doubt— 

[Turn to page 38] 











“Mary Lou! I took you 
for a flower!” gasped 
Bruce. “By George, 1 
didn’t know my eyes were 
$0 starved.” 






The Girl He Left 
Behind 


By Edith Erwin 


city to make his fortune. And Mary 

Louise Kenyon had gone back home 
(after the train had whizzed itself away 
into a dot on the horizon) to keep her 
mother’s cottage fresh and bright, to 
write long, newsy letters—and once in a 
while a whimsically tender little note 
which she mailed blushingly. 

And then—Stella Anthony went up to 
the city, too! 

There was much news in Bruce’s next 
letter. What do you think! His em- 
ployer’s son was a fraternity brother! 
A regular fellow, Joe. Invited him toa 
stag party next week. 

And—oh, yes—whom do you suppose 
he met coming out of the office the 
other evening? A home town girl! It 
surely was good to see any one from 
home. A lucky coincidence, her passing 
that moment. She was so delighted—had 
been so lonely in the city. 

Mary Lou let the letter flutter to the 
floor. Coincidence! Lonely! It was amus- 
ing, if one happened to be in the mood 
for amusement. Stella Anthony was per- 
fectly capable of guiding the long arm 
of coincidence with her own firm hand. 

Bruce’s letters grew less frequent, but 
told of good times, for Joe was taking 
him to parties and the country club. But 
he didn’t forget the old town. He and 
Stella compared letters and kept up with 
the news, he said. 

“But there ought to be a way.” Mary 
Lou dug her nails into her palms. “It— 
it isn’t fair! And he—wouldn’t really 
be happy. Oh—I must find a way.” 

Something inside of her set to work 
intently—seemed to whisper, “Don't give 
up yet. Don’t give up yet.” 


MArse it was this something that led 
her to buy a once-favorite magazine 
one day. Mary Lou. had stopped getting 
it, for she didn’t like to read love stories 
any more. But she took it, anyway, and 
that night picked it up disconsolately. 

The pages fell open at a story. Some- 
thing made her begin it eagerly. Then 
she re-read it. 

“Why—I wonder—” whispered Mary 
Lou. And she read it a third time. “They 
say men always like—” After which she 
resolutely took pen and ink, then ran 
out to mail a letter in the dusk. 

Then, for the rest of the summer, Mary 
Lou was very busy in a mysterious sort 
of way. 

When Bruce got a vacation late in 
October, Springdale was not surprised 
that Stella Anthony managed to get a 
vacation then, too. 

Yet Mary Lou was remarkably un- 
ruffied by this later news. And there 
was a mystifying twinkle in her eye! It 
remained there, even when Bruce failed 
to come over the day he arrived, and the 
second day of his absence failed to en- 
tirely dim its light. 

That afternoon, the gate at last opened 
to a familiar hand, a well-known foot- 
fall sounded—stopped— 

Over in a corner of the garden was 
what might reasonably be taken for a 
chrysanthemum, one of those huge yel- 
low, fringy ones. But never yet did 
chrysanthemums boast silken hose and 
buckled slippers. 

“Mary Lou! I took you for a flower!” 
gasped Bruce. “By George, I didn’t know 
my eyes were so starved.” 


Bs: WEBSTER had gone up to the 





OT only Bruce, but all Springdale, was 

surprised at the wonderful new 
clothes of Mary Lou. Surprised at the 
gay little sports frock, with its orange 
&allops; astonished at the charming rose 
jersey touched by a lavish hand with 
wool embroidery. Dazzled by the crisp, 
jaunty little things Mary Lou slipped on 
of mornings; bewildered by the frillier 


garments in which she bloomed liater in 
the day. Not to mention lace and silken 
mysteries glimpsed through filmy 
blouses. Stella Anthony in her dark, 
tafNored things was almost unnoticed. 

Mary Lou kept the pink dotted swiss 
for the last evening. A little gir! sort of 
a frock it was, with Mary Lou nervously 
twisting her pink ribbons. 

“The sweetest of ali,” was Bruce's 
verdict. “Mary Lou,” he bent suddenly 
toward her. “Don’t ever wear anything 
but those dainty, frilly things. A man—- 
out in the world—likes to know there's 
a cool little island of a home somewhere, 
with somebody waiting. Somebody in 
soft, feminine things—” Then he stopped. 

“I've no right to ask you. You're used 
to lovely things—it will be some time 
before I can afford—” 

“Oh—if that’s all the objection,” said 
Mary Lou, brazenly. 

Comfortably snuggled against his arm 
she told him, later in the evening. 

“I wanted pretty things more this 
year than ever before. For—well, just 
because. But I couldn't afford any—and 
I wasn’t trained to earn money. Then, 
one day, I read of a school, the Woman's 
Institute, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
that teaches girls and women, right in 
their homes, to sew. Just think what 
that means. Why, one can have prettier 
clothes for a fourth the usual price. 

“I just felt I could learn, for I wanted 
to, so badly. So I began the lessons. And, 
do you know—I started right in making 
actual garments. After just a few weeks 
I made my first dress I made some 
things for mother and then some cun- 
ning dresses and rompers for a neighbor's 
children. This brought me enough money 
to buy the yellow organdie that you liked 
so much. 

“Since then everything has been easy, 
for it’s such fun to plan and make clothes 
when you know how. So many people 
want me to sew for them—why, I could 
open a little shop if I wanted to.” 

“But you are not going to!” whispered 
Bruce. “Christmas, isn’t it?” 





HAT Mary Lou did, you can do, too. 
There is not the slightest doubt about 
it. More than 140,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that 
you can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman's Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in 
Dressmaking or Millinery as a business. 
It costs you absolutely nothing to find 
out what it can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon 
below to the Woman's Institute, Dept. 
3-J, Scranton, Penna., and you will re- 
ceive, without obligation, the full story 
of this great school that is bringing to 
women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes and hats, savings almost too good 
to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business 


oe a ae om oe TEAR OUT HERE — — — — —. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-J, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below: 


[) Millinery 
C) Cooking 


(_) Home Dressmaking 
0 Professional Dressmaking 


Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs, or Misc) 


Address. 
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© What-7s Sime 
Doing to Your Skin? 


ON’T you wonder sometimes how 
you will look ten years from now— 
if your complexion will retain its youth- 
ful radiance and natural glow of health? 


The answer rests largely with you. 
Every day your skin is changing. WaAat 
are you doing to safeguard tt? 





Let Resinol Soap solve your problem. If time 
has already left its first trace, and your complexion 
is becoming blotchy, sallow, rough or coarse—don’t 
be discouraged,—now is the time to prove the worth 
of this delightful toilet soap. 








Look in the mirror after the first treatment 
with Resinol Soap—see how visible the improve- 
ment is! Roughness and sallowness gone, and in 
their place the glow of returning skin health. 





You feel at once that here is a soap whose regu- 
_ lar use helps to overcome skin defects and preserve 
the natural freshness of youth beyond the time 
when most women lose it. 
Resinol Soap is sold at all drug stores 


and toilet goods counters. Its satisfying 
Resinol fragrance makes it a favorite. 


WHY NOT LET US SEND YOU A FREE SAMPLE? 
Address Dept. 4-J, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








A postal will do. 
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Charles Rex 


[Continued from page 37] 


made a way of escape for me, made life 
possible — even — even — beautiful!” She 
choked a little over the word. “I offered 
you just everything. I couldn’t help it. 
How could I help worshipping you? You 
—you—you were always so splendid—so— 
so great. You made me realize that life 
was worth having. You made me—believe 
in God! 

“And when I knew that Bunny was 
turning against me—would never believe in 
me—I just couldn’t help turning to you 
again. And then—you married me!” She 
wrung her hands tragically. “I ought not 
to have let you. But I loved you—I loved 
you!” She covered her face and sobbed. 

Saltash reached out a hand and took 
her by the shoulder. “Nonette! Nonette!” 
he said, in a voice that was strangely un- 
certain. “Don’t cry, child! Don’t cry!” 

She drew herself away from him. “Don’t 
—don’t! I don’t want you to. I just 
came to tell you—that’s all—in case you 
should think I ever cared for Bunny. Maud 
says you ought to know that. We only 
played together. We never really ioved 
each other. I wasn’t his sort—or he mine. 
He doesn’t want me back. I wouldn’t go 
if he did. I ran away—with that cur 
Spentoli—to give you a chance to drop me. 
You’d never loved me, and I'd tricked you 
too badly. I knew you’d want to get free. 
Why didn’t you start in and get a 
divorce? Why didn’t you? Why didn’t 
you?” 

She turned about with the words, and 
wrenched furiously at the door behind her. 
In another moment she would have been 
gone. But in that moment Saltash moved, 
perhaps more swiftly than he had ever 
moved in his life before, and in a flash 
he had her in his arms. 

She fought for her freedom twisting this 
way and that, straining with frenzied effort 
to escape. And when he broke down her 
resistance, pressing her indomitably closer 
and closer till she lay powerless and pal- 
pitating against his breast, she burst into 
agonized tears, beseeching him, imploring 
him, to set her free. 

“Why should I?” “he said, still holding 
her. “Don’t you know yet that it’s the 
very last thing I mean to do?” 

“You must! Oh, you must!” she cried 
back. “You can’t—you—you can’t—hold 
me—against my will!” 

“That’s true,” said Saltash, as if struck 
by something. “And are you capable of 
leaving me—against mine?” His hold re- 
laxed with the words, and instantly she 
sprang away from him—to the low parapet 
beside them, and in a second was sliding 
out upon the narrow ledge that surrounded 
the great stone buttress of the turret. 

Saltash gave a leap as if he would 
pursue her, then with abrupt effort checked 
himself. He stood with one foot on the 
parapet, and watched her, and in the vague 
starlight his eyes burned with the old mock- 
ing deviltry behind which he had so long 
sheltered his soul. 

“So you think you'll get away from 
me that way, do you?” he said, and laughed 
his gibing laugh. “Well, stay there till 
you've had enough or throw yourself over! 
I'll get you in any case.” 

She came to a stand, her hands spread 
out on each side of her, her eyes turning 
back to him across the awful space that 
yawned between. Sheer depth was below 
her, but she did not seem aware of it. 

“I will throw myself over,” she said 
with tense purpose, “unless you promise— 
unless you swear—to let me go.” 

He laughed again, but there was no 
mirth in the glittering eyes that looked 
back at her, neither mirth nor dismay, only 
the most arrogant and absolute mastery 
that she had ever encountered. 

“I promise nothing,” he said, “except 
that one way or the other I’m going to 
have you. There is a bond between us 
that you can’t break, however hard you 
try. Fling yourself over if you think it’s 
worth it! And before you get to the 
bottom I shall be with you. I'll chase 
you through the gates of Hades. I’ve 
travelled alone far enough. For the future 
—we go together!” 

Across the abyss he flung his challenge, 
the laugh still on his lips and in his eyes 
the blazing derision that mocks at fate. 

And as she heard it, the girl’s heart 
suddenly failed her. She began to tremble. 
But she made a last desperate bid for pride 
and freedom. 

She clutched at the cold stones on each 
side of her with nerveless, quivering fingers. 
“There is—no bond between us!” she gasped 
forth piteously. “There never, never has 
been !” 

“No bond between us! Good God! 
Would I follow you through death if there 
were not?” And then suddenly, with an 
amazing change to tenderness that leapt 
the void and enchained her where she stood: 
“Toby—Toby, you little ass—don’t you 
know I’ve loved you from the moment the 
Night Moth struck ?” 

There was no questioning the truth of 


those words. A great sob broke from Toby 
She stood for a few seconds with her head 
raised, and on her face the unutterable 
rapture of one who sees a vision. Then, 
with sharp anguish, “I can’t come back!” 
she cried like a frightened child. “I’m going 
to fall!” 

Saltash caught his breath. “I’m coming 
to you,” he said. “Keep as you are and 
I'll give you my hand to hold!”: 

Blindly she waited, till with a monkey- 
like agility, he also had traversed that -giddy 
ledge to where she stood. His fingers met 
and gripped her own. 

“Now,” he said, “come with me and 
you are safe! You can’t fall. My love 
is holding you up.” 

She heard the laugh in his voice, and 
her panic died. Mutely she yielded her- 
self to him. But when he lifted her from 
the parapet back to safety, she cried out 
as one whom fear catches by the throat, and 
fainted in his arms. 

Out of a great darkness, the light dawned 
again for Toby. When she opened her eyes 
she was lying upon the tiger-skins in Sal- 
tash’s cenical chamber, and he, the king 
of all her dreams, was kneeling by her side. 
That was the first thing that occurred to 
her——that he should kneel. 

“Oh, don’t! Oh, don’t!” she said 
quickly. “I am not—not Maud.” 

His eyes held something that was un- 
familiar, something that made her quiver 
with a quick agitation that was not distress 

“So I am only allowed to kneel to 
Maud!” he said. 

She tried to meet his look and, failing, 
hid her face. “I—I know you have always 
loved her,” she murmured rather inco- 
herently. “You couldn’t pretend to really 
love anyone else—after Maud!” 

There fell a brief silence, and she thought 
the beating of her heart would choke her. 
Then there came the touch of his hand 
upon her head, and its wild throbbing 
grew calmer. 

“No,” he said, and in his voice was a 
new deep note unknown to her. “I am 
not pretending, Nonette.” 

The light touch drew her as it were 
magnetically. With a swift, impulsive 
movement she raised herself hiding her 
face deeply against his breast. 

“But you—you couldn't really love 
me!” she whispered like an incredulous 
child. “You sure you do?” 

His arms went round her, holding her 
fast. He made no other answer. Saltash, 
the glib of tongue and ready of gibe, was 
for once speechless in the presence of that 
which has no words. 

She nestled closer to him as a little 
furry animal that has found its home. Her 
incredulity was gone, but she kept her face 
hidden. “But why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore?” she said. 

He bent his black head till his lips 
touched her hair. “Nonette,” he said, “you 
told me that I had made you believe in 
God.” ; 

“Yes?” she whispered back rather 
breathlessly. “Yes?” 

“That’s why,” he said. “You got me 
clean through my armor there. It made me 
a believer too. If I'd failed you after 
that—well, He’d have been justified in 
damning me, body and soul!” 

“But you couldn’t!” she protested. “You 
couldn’t fail me!” 

His dark face twisted with the old wry 
grimace. “I’ve failed a good many in my 
time, Nonette. But—no one ever trusted 
me to that extent. You practically forced 
me—to prove myself.” 

A little gasp of relief came from Toby. 
She spoke with more assurance. “Oh, was 
that it? You were just trying—to be 
good?” 

“Just—trying!” said Saltash. 

“You still trying?” asked Toby, a little 
curious note of laughter in her voice. 

“J shan’t keep on much longer,” he re- 
turned, “unless I get what I want.” 

“There’d be a blue moon if you did!” 

Saltash raised his head abruptly. “By 
Jupiter! There is one!” he said. “Let’s 
go to her!” 

Toby’s face shot upwards in a moment. 
“Where ?” 

Her eyes sought the skylight above them 
and the dim mysterious blue of the night. 
His came down to her in a flash, dwelt 
upon her, caressed her, drew her. 

She turned sharply and looked at him. 
“Charles Rex!” she said reproachfully. 

He took her pointed chin and laughed 
down at her. His eyes, one black, one 
gray, shone with a great tenderness, hold- 
ing hers till they widened and shone back 
with a quick blue flame in answer. 

Then: “As I was saying,” remarked 
Charles Rex royally, “when I was inter- 
rupted some six months ago—I have never 
yet refused—a gift from the gods.” 

“But you've taken your time over ac- 
cepting it, haven’t you?” said Toby. 

He bent to her. “Let’s go!” he said 
again. 

[THE END] 
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Up and Coming 


[Continued from page 20] 


Several months after Jones’ wood lodge 
was finished, his mother, who had become 
resigned to the slant-eyed Orientals who 
took charge of its housekeeping (even to 
openly smoking her son’s cigars and letting 
good cream sour in plain view)—came near 
having a most unpleasant half hour. 

Jones had returned from New York, 
a fleet of new ideas engrossing him. He 
had run in to greet his mother before dress- 
ing for a dinner party in town, and was 
in no mood for small talk. 

“Hullo, darling,” he announced himself, 
coming in to toss a liseuse of thinnest white 
into her lap. “Wear that and be my nice 
wraith. I’m tired—so many people I 
knew happened to be on the train—talked 
our heads off—how is everything?” 

“It’s a sight for sore eyes to see you,” 
his mother began, “been as lonesome as a 
graveyard here if it hadn’t been for Bertha. 
And, I hope you won’t mind, she went 


right into the kitchen and made me an 
old-fashioned dish or so—this Japanese 
cooking tastes like it was boiled in one 


pan. I just itch to toss up some biscuits. 
Bertha overruled them in short order—she’s 
a fine girl. She don’t look well, either. 

“T take the blame,” Martha added see- 
ing that Jones was displeased. “Bertha’s 
not to be scolded. She’s kind-hearted- 
and she just worships you. Why, she 
said—” 

“Please.” Jones held up a protesting 
hand. “I wish you wouldn’t discuss me 
with—callers. It is bad enough to show 
your friends my new clothes. Bertha’s a 
good sort—but why this intimacy?” 

“Haven't you been friends for years—” 

“A friendship begun in salad days— 


neither of us would do the same if we 
could reorder the past.” 
Jones consulted his watch. He saw he 


was in for it. “I’m sorry, mother—but I 
must go.” 

“One more thing,” she insisted. “I want 
you to understand about Bertha. I’m not 
urging you to like Bertha—only don’t hurt 
her feelings because she’s too fond of you. 
People can like people even if they are 
thinking very differently about most every- 
thing. Ideas haven’t an awful lot to do 
with hearts, my boy.” 

Jones made another attempt at apologiz- 
ing and then fled. 


N the late fall of 1920, Jones met the 
original of his portrait. 

Someone told him that a young artist 
was waiting to ask about exhibiting still- 
life canvases in the galleries, eager to sign 
the contract that entitled Jones to an 
option on all her work. This news was 
not exactly cheering to a tired man facing 
the prospect of an enforced evening with 
Bertha, neglected now for several days. 

But because he never allowed anyone 
else to accept or reject work, Jones went 
into the anteroom, only to stand staring 
at Justine as if she were the Chinese 
decorations in oil she wished to sell and 
he an enthusiastic purchaser. 

She made a quaint picture in her old- 
fashioned mink dolman, a bright Russian 
peeked hat and a beaded purse in the form 
of a flower. There was no difference since 
the portrait had been done, the same odd 
clever face with its frame of blue-black hair. 
Only now he could see that her eyes were 
long, gray things brimming with questions. 

“I beg pardon,” she said presently, re- 
calling the fact that she was not a portrait. 
“Am I speaking to Mr. Bynight ?” 

“And an extremely old friend,”—holding 
out his hand. “Can you guess why?” 

She did not offer to take it. “I presume 
you mean because of the house—your 
grandfather and mine?” One could hardly 
call her tone insolent. It had a certain 
hauteur combined with amusement, as if 
she considered this sudden declaration in 
poor taste. 

“What house? Sit here—put your 
things there—I’ll get to them presently.” 
He placed a chair and turned on some over- 
lights. 

“The Dunlevy house,” she spoke im- 
patiently. “I am Justine Dunlevy. My 
grandfather built that hideous barn—it’s a 
club now, isn’t it? And people say your 
grandfather—” 

Jones was annoyed at his flushing. “My 
grandfather helped to lay the floors,” he 
finished quickly, “so you thought that was 
our mutual bond! I didn’t realize that 
people still peddled the story about. But 
you are wrong. I have known you for 
years because of your portrait. You could 
hardly have been twenty then. It is the 


one where you are pouring tea. Do you 
recall it?” 

“Fitzhugh’s daub,” she laughed, en- 
thusiasm creeping into her voice. “Of 


course I recal! it—that was done in Lon- 
don by a friend of father’s, an amazing 
rogue who never came to any good end— 
but everyone liked him anyway. He taught 
me everything I know. I posed for him 
in return—I sat for everything from the 
haughty hostess in that canvas to the double 


role of Princess in the Tower! If Fitz- 
hugh had had enough to drink, he could 
make out with me as the model. Tom 
thought the thing you speak of was rather 
good—he prevailed on Fitzhugh to give it 
to us, and then he sold it to a dealer to 
pay bread-and-butter bills. That was Tom. 
Tom is my father, you see. After that he 
decided we must move on—there was to be 
a fortune for him in Tangiers—so we 
moved on and I lost track of Fitzhugh— 
and you have the canvas?” 

“My treasured possession. I used to 
change my pictures about—but never yours. 
It is hung where I can always look at it. 
That is why I felt you were an oid friend.” 

Justine laughed to cover her confusion. 
“A thousand pardons. I only wish my 
grandfather had been the one to lay the 
floors of your grandfather’s house! The 
former is the wisest sort of American an- 
cestor to indulge in! For here we are— 
you owner of this splendid store, dominat- 
ing a share of America’s art activities and 
I, in shabby clothes and a delicatessen store 
background, asking you to buy—those,” 
—pointing at the still-life studies. 

Jones was silent. 

A somewhat wistful smile on her lips, 
Justine finished: “I’m afraid you thought 
I was trying to impress you with being a 
Dunlevy! Banish the notion. I’m ham- 
pered by the fact—but I mustn’t waste 
your time.” 

“T insist on monopolizing your time,” 
he corrected. “Remember, I have known 
you a long time—a good many years. You 
cannot consider yourself a stranger because 
you happen to appear in the flesh with 
some colorful canvases.” 

“What have you thought of me all 
these years? Fancy poor Fitz’s daub hold- 
ing sway in your home!” When she 
laughed, Justine’s personality seemed 
pungent like a garden after a sudden, re- 
freshing shower. 

“You want to know?” Jones pulled up 
a chair beside her. “I thought at the out- 
set that you were both insolent and 
mysterious, somewhat to be feared. Then 
that you were wonderfully heartless, in- 
sincere—yet I decided never to part with 
the portrait. It suggested youth, romance, 
Tuscany in April—despite the tea set of 
catlike comfort! Can you tell me why? 
I've waited a long time to know. There 
were other times I was positive you could 
either be a doormat person enduring eternal 
trampling upon or else turn into a veritable 
sword of Damocles. You would give no 
hint that the transformation had taken 
place—a dangerous and adorable creature 
to have about—that is partly what I 
thought!” 

“You think you can use my stuff?” 
She rose as if to end the estimate. 

Jones was unperturbed. “Awfully rude 
to interrupt,” he announced as she went 
over to rearrange her pictures. “Come, I'll 
tell some more—I decided you possessed 
another interesting trait—you were unlike 
women who looked their best when wearing 
new clothes but, most unheroinelike, you 
should wear things which you had made 
subservient to your personality. Off effects 
—say a skirt that sagged or a bow tied 
on the side it was never meant to tie on— 
you were a super-girl because clothes never 
made you!” 

“It is well ‘donner et pardonner’ is our 
motto,” she said lightly. 

“Tsn’t it? And that we've the floors of 
the Dunlevy mansion as a common bond— 
my grandfather laying them, yours walking 
over them. I am trying to place in which 
Dunlevy group you belong—there are the 
Barton Dunlevys—but there were only 
sons—and the Hamilton Flood Dunlevys 
are bankrupt—and the—” 

“No one remembers me,” Justine said 
with sudden bitterness. “That is something 
to be glad about! But tel! me—what of 
these—” 

“Since you’re determined to clear away 
business before you admit to friendship—” 
Jones obediently began examining her work. 

They were studies of smoothly carved 
ivory gods, brittle, glossy vases of blue and 
green with backgrounds of daring Chinese 
embroideries painted with a talented but 
careless hand. Also, two night scenes with 
cold, tragic moons and splashes of violent 
light escaping the edges of faintly defined 
house shutters. 

“Either a riot of color or somber as 
the tombs,” Jones mused. “I should say 
you have ability but not genius—still, the 
world is seldom troubled with the latter, 
and our firm is noted for having ‘good 
buys’ and ‘satisfactory things’—you under- 
stand. I wanted to paint once—be a 
sculptor to be exact. I think I had about 
as much talent as you display. It was im- 
possible, fortunately, for me to develop it. 
Who taught you? You’ve had some splen- 
did grounding.” 

“Mostly Fitz—he used to say I knew 
how to paint, but I must flatter myself 
into believing that fact,” she admitted, 

[Turn to page 73] 























This,” 
said the shrewd detective, 
‘is an inside job” 


“I know,” said the man from Head- 
quarters, “how friendly everybody around 
the place seemed to be—but somebody 
who was in your confidence got away 
with your valuables, just the same.” 


How often it is, that when health is 
gone, ‘“‘something that was in your 
confidence got away with the valuables.” 


Coffee often robs its users of health, as 
any doctor can tell you. Sleeplessness, 
nervousness, high blood-pressure, indiges- 
tion, and a general loss of efficiency have 
brought many people to the discovery 
that their supposed friend, coffee, has rob- 
bed them under cover of friendship. 


There’s charm without harm in Postum 
—that splendid cereal drink in which so 
many thousands are finding safety and 
satisfaction. Postum’s flavor fuily pleases, 
and Postum is safe for anybody, any 
time. The children can share in the de- 
lights of a hot cup of Postum. Why risk? 
Why not know you're safe? Order from 
your grocer or your restaurant waiter 
today, and make the start with Postum. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for fully 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Teeth You 


Are brushed in this 


Millions of people daily now 
combat the film on teeth. This 
method is fast spreading all the 
world over, largely by dental 
advice. 


You see the results in every 
circle. Teeth once dingy now 
glisten as they should. Teeth 
once concealed now show in 
smiles. 


This is to offer a ten-day test 
to prove the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on 
teeth. When fresh it is viscous 
—you can feel it. Film clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. It forms the basis of 
cloudy coats. 


Film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. Tartar is based on film. 
Film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to 
film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth 
problem. No ordinary tooth paste 
can effectively combat it. So 


Envy 
new way 


dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight this film. 


Two ways have now been found. 
Able authorities have proved them 
by many careful tests. A new 
tooth paste has been perfected, 
to comply with modern require- 
ments. And these two film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 


This tooth paste is Pepsodent, 
now employed by forty races, 
largely by dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. 
It gums the teeth, gets between 
the teeth, and often ferments and 
forms acid. 


Nature puts a starch digestant 
in the saliva to digest those starch 
deposits, but with modern diet 
it is often too weak. 


Pepsodent multiplies that starch 
digestant with every application. 
It also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is Nature’s 
neutralizer for acids which cause 
decay. 


Thus Pepsodent brings effects 
which modern authorities desire. 
They are bringing to millions a 
new dental era. Now we ask you 
to watch those effects for a few 
days and learn what they mean 
to you. 


The facts are most important 
to you. Cut out the coupon now. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and now advised by 


leading dentists nearly all the world over. 
gists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 149, 1804 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, TIL. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 








All drug- 


You'll enjoy it 


Send this coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. Get the 
agreeable after-effects of a 
naturally alkaline mouth. 


| 
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Women of Fifty, Take Stock! 


Bring Out Your Real Self, All Your Special Charms 


Cy Elsie Waterbury Morris 


f | ‘HE woman of fifty has arrived at 
what should prove to be the most 
interesting period of her life. She 
is on the threshold of her greatest 

usefulness whether in the realm of the 

home, religion, politics, art, society or 
business. 

Mentally she was never more alert. 
Her problem is largely a physical one. 

The woman who “lets herself go” on 
the theory that her work is over deserves 
little sympathy. She should not only keep 
herself pivysically fit, but she should give 
the impression of splendid health. 

It is at this time that little flaws become 
accentuated. Wrinkles develop. The neck 
shows signs of scrawniness, or double 
chins appear. The 


kindly thoughts ali play a large part in 
expressing the real you. And that is what 
you want to be—your real self. 

Take care of that self physically and 
mentally. Don’t be afraid. Don’t let any- 
one tell you that your life is over at fifty. 
Don’t sink down into drabland. Pull your- 
self together. Set yourself a goal and then 
“go to it.” 

“A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link,” and that is true of women. Many 
women care for their hands but have a 
muddy complexion; others care for their 
hair but neglect their hands; while still 
others show extravagance in dress and an 


utter disregard for their nerson. These 
things indicate lack of balance. There may 
be a financial excuse 
in the matter of 





arms become flabby. 
All these physical 
signs of age in these 
days of scientific 
methods not only 
can be prevented, 
but, if they exist, 
can be corrected by 
the proper methods. 

The woman of 
fifty should take 
stock of herself; she 
should appraise the 
past, the mistakes 
made, and profit 
thereby. She should 
awaken to the 
thousand and one 
interests that this 
old world holds 
for her, and to the 
real service that she 
can be to. others. 
She has arrived at 
a point in the path 
of life where her 
individuality is well 
established, an d 
should begin to 
assert itself in a 
very definite way. 
Her children are 
probably grown. 
They will develop 
their own interests. 
It begins to dawn on 
her conscious mind 
that she is no longer 
essential to them. 
The cares of the 
home are more or 
less adjusted to a 
daily routine. 

When she realizes 
that youth has 


a double 


These 


are 


come. 


—those which 


ro cents. 








AVE you a drooping mouth? Or 
chin? Tell-tale lines 
beneath your chin? 
settled on your neck and shoulders? 


the first 
oncoming age-—and they can be over- 
Check whichever problem is 
yours and write to Mrs. Morris for 
her help. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Perhaps you have other problems 
youth meets. 
want a lovely skin, a slender figure, 
exquisite hands, lustrous hair. 


Send, then, for Mrs. Morris’ book, 
“Beauty for Every Woman,” on care 
of hands, skin, hair and figure. Price, 


Address Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, 
care McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 


clothes, but in the 
case of their com- 
plexion, face and 
hands, there is but 
one answer for their 
neglect — ignorance, 
or simon-pure lazi- 
ness. 

Just as it is pos- 
sible to have good 
teeth at the age of 
sixty, so is it pos- 
sible in these days 
to have a healthy, 
fresh complexion, 
well-cared-for hands, 
and to give a charm- 
ing impression. 

Beauty ina 
woman of fifty 
should have a 
special quality of its 
own. It should con- 
sist of the blossom- 
ing out of all the 
fine qualities of the 
matured woman—a 
fresh complexion, 
clean, white teeth, 
well cared for hands, 
a carefully arranged 
coiffure. All these 
she will find invalu- 
able assets — assets 
greater than any 
bank account or 
pretentious house, 
in holding the love 
of those near and 
dear to her, and ac- 
complishing with- 
| out assistance those 
| things along which 
| _ her interests lie. 


Has heavy flesh 


threats of 


You 








flown, she seems to 
face the loss of 
everything. Many women at this age fly 
into a panic. In a misdirected effort to 
regain youth, they begin to ape the girl of 
sixteen. They effect young misses’ clothes, 
bob their hair, and mentally begin to roll 
hooples and climb trees. They make a 
caricature of themselves. 

They make a mistake. If you are an 
Ethel Barrymore don’t try to dress or act 
like a Dotty Dimples. A woman of forty 
should not imitate a girl of sixteen. The 
secret of success for her, lies, not in the 
ridiculous aping of a young girl, but in the 
right expression of herself. 

That individuality should be studied. 
It may be more fully expressed in a change 
of the arrangement of the hair. Style of 
dress, care of face and body. exercise and 


Only too often 
with an _ increasing 
burden of years there comes also an in- 
creasing burden of flesh to settle on the 
back of the neck and around the shoulders; 
there comes, too, that commonest burden 
of all, a double chin. 

Either condition usually means that the 
muscles of the whole body are becoming 
flabby. For this reason, it is impossible 
to reduce a double chin or fat about the 
neck and shoulders by treating either case 
only as a local condition. 

If you want to have a nice, firm, young- 
looking neck and chin, you must include in 
the daily regime a few general exercises for 
the whole body. I shall send you gladly, 
instructions for these if you will write to 
me enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
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How A New Kind of Clay 


Remade My 


Complexion 


in 30 Minutes 


For reasons which every woman will understand, I have 
concealed my name and my identity. But I have asked 


the young woman whose picture you see here to pose for 
me, so that you can see exactly how the marvelous new 
discovery remakes one’s complexion in one short half-hour. 


COULD hardly believe my eyes. Just 
thirty minutes before my face had been 
blemished and unsightly ; my skin had been 
arse, sallow and lifeless. Now it was actually 
transformed. I was amazed when I saw how 
beautiful myy complexion had become—how soft 
its texture, how exquisite its coloring. Why, 
the blemishes and impurities had been lifted right 
wav, and a charming, smooth, clear skin re- 
vealed underneath! What was this new kind 
of magic? 

You see, I never really did have a pretty complexion. 
My skin is very sensitive. It always used to be so coarse 
and rough that I hated to use powder. Sometimes pimples 
and eruptions would appear overnight—and as for 
blackheads, I never could get rid of them! 

I will tell you why I decided to use the remark- 
able new Domino Complexion Clay—just once—and 
see what it would do for my skin. I had met a 
woman I had not seen for a long time, an old neigh- 
bor of mine. I remembered distinctly that she was 
always older than I, yet strangers would have insisted 
that J was the older. Her skin was as soft and smooth 
and firm as a child’s—not a blemish marred its pink- 
and-white loveliness. I was terribly self-conscious 
as I stood there talking to her; I knew how dull and 
lifeless and unsightly my own skin was. I was glad 
when we said good-bye and I hurried away. 

But that little incident made me determine to do 
everything in my power to clear my blotchy skin. 
I realized that a good complexion was more impor- 
tant than good features; that with a clear, fresh 
complexion any woman can appear attractive. If 
others could have beautiful complexions I could, too. 
I began a perfect orgy of experimenting with creams 
and lotions and messy ointments 





I Use Wrong Methods And They 
Spoil My Skin 


To be perfectly frank with you, I tried everything there 
was to try. I greeted each new thing with hope—but 
hope was soon abandoned as my skin became only more 
harsh and colorless. Finally I gave up everything in 
favor of massage. But suddenly I found that tiny 
wrinkles were beginning to show around the eyes and 
chin—and I assure you I gave up massage mighty quick. 

Wasn't there anything that would clear my complexion 
that would make it soft and smooth and firm? Wasn't 
there anything I could do—without wasting more time 
and more money? It was very discouraging, and I was 
tempted more than once to give it up—especially when I 
saw that after all my efforts my skin was more dull and 
coarse than ever before. 


In fact, on one very disappointing occasion I firmly re- 
solved never to use anything but soap and water on my 
face again. But then something very wonderful hap- 
pened—and, being a woman, I promptly changed my 
mind! 


What Made Me Change My Mind 


Did you know that the outer layer of the skin, called 
the epidermis, is constantly dying and being replaced by 
new cells? I didn’t—until I read a very remarkable an- 
nouncement. That announcement made me change my 
mind. It explained, simply and clearly, how blackheads, 
pimples and nearly all facial eruptions are caused when 
the dead skin-scales and bits of dust clog the pores. Im- 
purities form in the stifled pores—and the results are 
soon noticeable. 


The announcement went on to explain how scientists 
had discovered a marvelous clay, which, in only one appli- 
cation, drew dust, dirt and other impurities and harinful 
accumulations to the surface. This Domino Complexion 
Clay, in only a half-hour, actually lifted away the blemishes 
and the impurities. And when it was removed the skin 
beneath was found to be soft, smooth, clear and charming! 
Can you blame me for wanting to try this wonderful dis- 
covery on my own blemished complexion? 


My Extraordinary Experience With 
Domino Complexion Clay 


I won't bore you with details. Suffice to say that I 
applied the Domino Complexion Clay I had read about to 
my face one evening at nine o'clock and settled myself com- 
fortably for «. half-hour of reading. Soon I was conscious 
of a cool, drawing sensation. In a few moments the clay 


* beauty had actually 





on my face had dried into a fragrant 
mask. And as it dried and hardened 
there was a wonderful tingling feeling 
I could actually feel the millions of 
tiny pores breathing, freeing them- 
selves of the impurities that had 
stifled them, giving up the bits of 
dust and the accumulations _ that 
had bored deeply beneath the sur- 
face. It was a feeling almost of 
physical relief; every inch of my 
face seemed stirred suddenly into 
new life and fervor. 

At nine-thirty I removed the Domino 
Complexion Clay and, to my utter as- 
tonishment, found that I had a 
brand new complexion! Hidden 


been revealed! 
Every  blackhead 
had vanished; the 
whole texture of 
the skin had been 
transformed into 
smooth, clear, deli- 
cately-colored 
beauty. 


I shall never forget my extraordinary experience 
with Domino Complexion Clay. It accomplished in a half- 
hour what other preparations had not accomplished in 
years. With gentle firmness it drew out every im- 
purity from the stifled pores and revealed beneath a 
skin of exquisite texture and delicate coloring. I would 
never have believed it possible, and it is _ be- 
cause it did it for me, because I actually had this 
wonderful experience, that I consented to write this story 
for publication, 


Domino House Made This Offer 
To Me 


The formula from which the amazing Domino Com- 
plexion Clay is made was discovered by the chemists of 
the Domino House. I have been asked to state here, 
at the end of my story, that Domino House will send 
without any money in advance a $3.50 jar of Domino 
Complexion Clay to any one who reads my story. If I 
would write my experience with the marvelous new Domino 
Complexion Clay for publication, the Domino House 
agreed to accept only $1.95 for a $3.50 jar from my 
readers. 

You, as my reader, should not miss this opportunity. 
I am sure that the marvelous Domino Complexion Clay 
will do for you what it has done for me. It is guaranteed 
to do so, and a special deposit of $10,000 in the State 
Bank of Philadelphia backs this guarantee. Your money 
will be promptly refunded if you are not delighted with 
results and return what is left of Domino Complexion 
Clay within 10 days. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary to send any money with the 
coupon. Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus few cents 
postage) when the jar of Domino Complexion Clay is in 
your hands. You will have the same extraordinary 
experience that I had—and you will be grateful to me 
for agreeing to write this story. But I advise you 
to act at once before the special offer is withdrawn, 
and Domino Complexion Clay is once more placed at 
its regular price. 



















Three simple steps 
—and the complex- 
ion is made clear, 
smooth and _ radi- 
antly beautiful! 


ONLY $495 


If You Act 
at Once 


By taking advantage of this 
special low-price offer, and send- 
ing direct to the manufacturers, 
you get Domino Complexion Clay freshly-compounded, 
the very day your order arrives. And you pay only $1.95, 
plus few cents postage, although products of a similar 
nature, and without many of the advantages of Domino 
Complexion Clay, are sold regularly from $2.50 to $3.50. 


Don’t delay—I’m glad I didn’t! Mail this coupon today 
A postcard will do. Domine Complexion Clay will be sent 
in a plain package. No marks to indicate contents. Domino 
House, Dept. 579, 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GP SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSE8 E8880 
Domino House, Dept. 579 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion Clay, 
c y + § t 


sufficient for 2 months of beauty treatments. According to 
the special agreement, I will pay postman only $1.95 (plus 
postage). Although I am benefiting, by this special reduced 
price, I am purchasing this first jar with the guaranteed 


privilege of returning it within to days and you agree to, 
refund my money if I am not delighted with the results in 


every way. I am to be the sole judge 

Pc osepenesunan deendns ba Desbw hae osowesneseee 
Si . . 5 ptimiies pAENSs Hbeddds cansdeoneetscensebede 
ehhids.pscbededtadcenedscove CMs so ccnte caine 


If you wish you may send money with coupon 


Price outside the U. S. $2.10. Cash with order. 
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You May Know 
How To Bake Apples 


UT until you bake them in the Pyrex 
Oval Baking Dish you will never know 
what a real confection they can be. The 
secret is because Pyrex is scientifically 
designed for the uniform distribution of all 
the oven heat which bakes the apples 
quickly and evenly without breaking or 
mashing them down, and retaining all their 
delicious flavor. 


This is just another of the 50 new designs in 


PYREX 





The Original Transparent Ovenware 
Always Look New—Last a Lifetime 


Foods ordinarily cooked on top of the stove 
are better when baked in Pyrex—they are 
cooked evenly and thoroughly on all sides, 
through and through. You bake and serve 
from the same dish, saving time, fuel and 
labor. Pyrex never dents, chips, discolors 
nor wears out. 

Five of the essential Pyrex dishes (shown below), com- 
prising a Pie Plate, Utility Dish, Bread Pan, Casserole, 
and Pudding Dish are the selection of thousands of women 


as the right beginning of a Pyrex equipment—useful every 
meal, every day. A Royal gift for any occasion or season. 








Your dealers’ stock now comprises 100 shapes and sizes. 


This trade mark identifies 
the genuine Pyrex >> 








Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 





5 of the Essential 
Pyrex dishes tor 
every home 
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Tireless Servants 
These Faithful Mechanical Helpers Aid in Your Work 
By Lillian Purdy Goldsborough 

























Your electric percolator will 

make coffee in a few minutes; 

and how simple a task it is to 

bake hot waffles while you serve 
the coffee! 


A homemaker should not endure 
the heat from cooking, washing 
and ironing when for a few 
dollars and at a nominal cost for 
operation, she may keep cool 
simply by turning a switch. She 
may take this refreshing breath 
of air to kitchen, laundry, or 
sewing-room 





To read your 
book; to go to 
the movies or to 
see a friend; 
knowing that your 
dinner is cooking; 
to economize by 
using less fuel: 
these are some of 
the advantages of 
your fireless 











cooker 
O*‘ you long to preserve your youth, Is the woodwork of your kitchen 
beauty and strength? Do you desire painted? Varnished? -Have the walls a 
time for diversions, clubs, improve sanitary covering? 
ment? Do you want to know how NOT 
to do housework ? Have you, in your kitchen, a_ rest ; 
Check, on the questionaire below, the corner? A_ kitchen . cabinet? Plenty F 
particular points about which Mrs. Golds- of shelving? Many hooks to hold hs 
borough queries you. Send the checked utensils and implements? Mf 
questionaire to Mrs. Lillian P. Goldsborough, > 
care McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Do you have to stoop in using sink? 5 
Street, New York City Worktable? Tubs? Ironing board? é 
In reply Mrs. Goldsborough will send 
you, free, a copy of ‘“The Modern Home,” Have you grouped close to each other 
telling you how you can accomplish your your refrigerator and pantry? Work 
housework better and more easily table, sink, stove? Serving table and 


cupboard ? 
Your Time 


7. AN ae A 
- .,., Ae, 








Are you busy at housework All day? Which of the following articles are in 
8 hours? More than 8 hours? your upstairs closet: Carpet sweeper? 
Hair broom? Dust pan? Dustless 
Your Help duster with handle? Dustless dust 
Have you A regular all-day paid cloths? Metal polishers? Soaps? Clean- 
servant or helper? A part-time maid? ing cloths? 
A weekly laundress? A weekly cleaner? 
A member of the family to help you? Management of Your Home 
No one at all to help you? Have you a schedule or program of } 
work? 
Your Mechanical Servants 
Is electric current available in your Do you divide the family income, al- 
home? Have you: A vacuum cleaner? A lotting a certain amount for rent? Food? 
washing machine? An _ ironer? An Clothing? Fue!? Light? Water? Books? 
electric iron? A floor dusting-mop? A Church? Savings? Amusements? Club 
fireless cooker? A wheel-tray? An oil- dues? Lectures? Lessons for the chil- 
stove? A bread-mixer? An _ electric dren in music, art and so forth? Do 
dishwasher? you keep accounts of all expenditures? 
Your Strength Do you receive a weekly or monthly 
Is the size of your kitchen 9 by 12 allowance for running the house? A 
feet? More than 9 by 12 feet? weekly or monthly personal allowance? 




















Order Camp 


sYoducledie 


| WE UNDERSELL THE WORLD ONLY 3 CENTS PROFIT ON THE 


FREE 


Send for our New, Paris 

Style edition catalog for 

Fall and Winter. Three 

hundred and twelve pages 

just full of theWorld’sBest 

Styles at the World’sLow- 

est Prices! A bushel of wheat, 

a dozen eggs, a day's work, ora 

$5 bill will buy more genuine 

style and real value from the 

Chicago Mail Order Company 

than from any other concern 

on the face of the earth! —The 

Prices prove it—the styles show it— 
the people know it! Send for our Free Catalog 
containing over 5,000 Style Bargains and see for yourself! 
It’s all because we ask 


Only 3c Profit on the Dollar! 


—that’s all we make — that’s all we want to make! Deliberately, 
we choose to do a big business and give big value rather than 
to ask big profit and give less value! /t’s no wonder that two anda half 
million customers sing our praises and praise our prices! And just as sure as you 
send for our Free Catalog, you'll join in the good, glad song of “Thriving and Saving.” 


Look—just Look at the Bargains right here! Look at that coat for 
$8.95! You can’t touchit for that price anywhere else! Read aboutit! 
The woman's felt slipper, the apron, the outing flannel, the tablecloth—each and every one 
the biggest bargain of its kind, bar none, and just a taste of the rich savings you make on 
every article in our Free Catalog! Don’t you be without this book—Send for it today! 


Remember! We permit no house to undersell us—never have —never 
will! If you beat our prices, we refund the difference in cash! Our hat's in the ring! — 
our heart's in the game! We want your business strictly on a 
bigger money-worth basis! Get our Free Catalog and see for 
yourself, It explains all/ 


Everything to Wear for All the 
Famslieg PTs bow — tos BUSY — cnr shipging 


room's as merry as a marriage bell—sending 
out the World's Biggest Bargains for every member of the 
family! Note price list at the right. 


Genuine Silk Plush Goat 


203FD401--In this fashionable 36-inch coat,lustrous Silk 203FD400—Splendid grade washable Linene is the 

1 Plush is combined with the warmth and elegance material used in this neat and becoming apron, The 
of a collar of Brown Coney Fur. Figzed Mercerized neck and cuffs are Pique bound. Trimmed with White 
Lining. Slashed pockets with Tailored Welt Flaps. Belt Rick-rack Braid. An individual touch is noted in the 


of Plush can be worn over or underthe back. Women’s _ basket- effect kets. Only two to a customer. Color: 
Copen Bie. Length 52 
' Felt Outin Flan I 


sizes, 32 to 46 bust. Misses’ sizes, 14 to 20 years, 32 32 to 46 inches bust. 
. e 
» Slipper Beautiful patterns of 


te 38 bust. Color: Black only. State size. inches. State size. 
soft, warm materials ye: 
for the whole family. _ S O77, F 
Only two 10-yard a , ag ad 





R! 
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Coats, from . $1.98 to $39.95 
Suits,from . 9.95to 29.95 
Furs,from . 1.98to 34.50 
Dresses, from . 98cto 19.98 
Hats, from . . 49cto 5.95 
4.97 

49c to$4.95 

49cto 7.95 

Children’s Apparel,from . 10c to 7.95 

Men's Apparel, - 19c to 19.95 

Boys’ Apparel, from 10c to 12.95 


Wonderful Apron Value 























203FD401—Price, delivered free ae 8.95 203FD400-Price, 
bolts to a cus- Prepaid ! 


Sy Merth © biueBird Table Cloth 


203FD300—A 27-inch, good weight, 9 a : 
bird and floral design in blue on 


Not more than 3 to @ 
customer 
203FD301—Bluebird Tablecloth— 


60 inches square —imported direct 
from Japan. Hand Block printing in 








dresses and rompers, Pattern 1: Brown 
Plaid; Pattern 2: Pink Stripe or Biue 
Stripe; Pattern 3: Dark Gray with White 


durable Outing Flannel—excellent for 

. 
Stripe or Dark Blue with White Stripe. white ground. Sensational value at Prep al d 
never had such values 
offered to = before. Ten oo ates Slams 30 yards, 98c 


nightgowns, pajamas, etc. The dark 
patterns can be used for Children’s 
our price. 

Ss 203FD301—Each, 98c ‘ hse 
ds—and at the ridiculously = seenee y ty =e ¢7 Worth = 
ow price of ninety-eight on ae i‘ 
‘COUPON BRINGS FREE BOOK! 


bargain 
every woman 
will want! You 














203FD700— 
What wo- 
man can 
resist the 
temptation 
to own an 
enjoy the comfort of a pair of these 











cosy Felt Boudoir or House Slippers 
when the price is so low what's 
usually asked? Made of Felt with a 
ood, strong, flexible, Chrome Finish 
Leather Sole and Felt Collar all around 
top. Slightly-raised heels; comfort- 
able-fitting last. Beautiful Bluebird 
and Forget-me-not design. Colors: 
Purple, French Blue, Mavy Blue, Old 
Rose. Sizes, 3 to &. State size and 
color. 

203FD700—Price, per pair, 

free 


We Prepay ALL ; 


Delivery Charges: 


Everything Prepaid! Though 


other mail order houses are asking 
higher prices and charging their cus- 
tomers postage, we pay the postage on 
everything you buy from us, and offer 

ou World’s Lowest Prices besides! We 

ave done everything to make the Chicago 
Mail Order Company the World’s most 








effective Short-cut to Lowest Prices and 
Best Styles! 


cents, delivered free to your home (3) 


Our Money 
Back Guarantee 


Your Money’s Worth or Your 
Money Back‘ Yourun norisk buying 
from the Chicago Mail Order Co. ! 
Every article is sold to you on a posi- 
tive understanding that if the goods 
don’t please you, you are to return them 
and we’ll refund your money! Also, we 
arantee that, Style for Style and 
ality for Quality, our Prices are Low- 
est in America. 


icago Mail Order Co. Dept. 203 
26%* Street and Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 


Please mail me AT ONCE, FREE and postage prepaid, your Genuine 
Paris Style Catalog, which explains how I can buy merchandise at only 


3 cents profit on the dollar. 


Name 





Address .. 


Dept. 203 ° 
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(‘Save 1/2 on) 


UP TO DATE, ONE- aud TWO-TONED 


RUGS 


“From Our Looms to Your Rooms”’ 
WRITE today for beautiful 32-page rug book | 
showing, in actual colors, 31 OLSON VELVETY 
RUGS in rich, deep colors, blendings and shades 

) 














“/ 


> ET | 


deus? for a Thousand Things 
with a thousand color tones and shades. 


SUNSET brightens and freshens the 
wardrobe and the Home. 


The Art of Home Dyeing is as fascinat- 
ing as it is practical and economical if 


JN 


to match any dec orating scheme. This book de- 
scribes the wonderful OLSON patented process by 
which we reclaim the wool in your | 


Old Carpets, Rugs 


And Old Clothing 


First, we wash, picker, card, and comb your mate- | 
rial, and then spin, DYE, and reweave it into 


old messy methods are discarded. beautiful seamless, reversible, long-wearing rugs 
— Just as fine as rugs of new wool 


The clear, simple SUNSET way of Dye- Exchange — = 








Housekeeping 





“Its Second Season 













| 
¢ e : ‘ “ition You can choose any color you want and any size i 
, ing is delighting millions of women the enters ot the aehee of vows oid materiel Like || 
THE DRESS world over. Conducted by Helen Hopkins firmly woven with a soft, emooth surface. or nap 
“Last S 2 that stands “straight up."" OLSON RUGS are ir 
—_ : ae I had . —_ use in over one million homes, hotels and clubs. | 
silk dress. nen washed, it | 
curned yellow, ent dyed & & T Aw Amucy Canteen Maxzs an excel- Every meted ann ag ene Week || 
» eras: on euneees . . nte ives « | 
pale green. It was very pretty lent hot-water bag. Being made of strong Free Trial iconic a inyous i| 
prettier than before. After j 
| 





: metal, it can be filled with boiling water home; then, if not completely sat- 
the Summer was over I dyed  . isfied, return them — and we will 
it the new shade ‘Henna’—I and will stay hot for hours.—Mrs. H. P. A., pay you liberally for your material. 
seaieun cetacas Gua ane UN Georgia. FREE Write for This 


one-third ofa cake of Cardinal ONE Real Dye For ALL Fabrics Unusual Book 


Red. Your dyes are just what A Bit or Coprish Appep To SALsIry “Beauty and Harmony in the 






you say they are; one thing— ™ . ‘ | or oyster plant while it is cooking will give Home.* Richly illustrated in 
they never wash out!” Silk, wool, cotton, linen, mixed goods—heavy fab- the soup a “tang-o’-the-sea” flavor which actual colors —a rug book every 

ics, light fabrics—may be cleaned and dyed safel fools le elieving 3 Say a ema ES = 
Note: The color combination rics, ligh -S—may yed sately | fools the family into believing it to be We Pay Express * Freight VY A 
for dyeing Henna over White and satisfactorily in the same dye bath—it’s so | real oyster soup—Mrs. H. P. A., Georgia. Post charges from. ail ceases oD la 
. + ~ 7 . ~ ‘0 =/ 
is 1 Cake Scarlet and Cake easy, and only takes 30 minutes. SUNSET Dyed See our new low prices. hi Mig 





Dept. F.17. 39 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ml. 8 


| discarded corset can be used to advantage | 
THE ROOM in the back of a brassiere. Wash with soap | 
“I have used SUNSET DYES on 
portieres, couch covers, denim and 
silk draperies, cushion covers, piano 
scarfs, a silk lamp shade, and even 
a Morris chair cushion. In the Sum- 
mer Home I colored couch covers, 
curtains, matting, rugs, etc., with 
very pleasing results. It is very 
pleasing to be able to dye articles 
of different material at the same 
time.” 


Extracts from letters received by us. 


SUNSET combines to produce all 
Sashionable and becoming shades. 
Color creation is a most ION ST 
and useful way of using SUNS ig. is 
Ask your Dealer to show you *‘ 
Season's Colors’’ and the SU. NSET 
Color Card, 

If he can’t supply you, mail us 15c for 
each color desired. Don’; accept sub- 
stitutes. 


to fit a new brassiere or to replace the 


and a hand scrubbing-brush and cut pieces 
| 
| worn elastic of an old one.—Mrs. C.B.D., | 


| 

| 

| 

} 
Light Brown.) Fabrics wil! stand repeated laundering. | Tue Srronc Exastic WesBING in a OLSON RUG CO. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





Ohio. 





THe Easiest Metuop of softening 
| lumpy brown sugar or dried fruit-cake, is 
| to place them uncovered on the top shelf 
| of the refrigerator for several days; both 
| will become moist and the sugar soft and 
easy to manage—Mrs. M. F. S., New York. 











A TasLtecLotH Wuicn Has BEEN 
| Rowrep looks better than one which was 
folded and is easier to keep free from 
creases. After ironing, fold once through 
the center and tie wjth a piece of tape or a 
rubber band. Roll it*on a stick or a news- 
paper.—J. S. McC., New York City. 


North American Dye Corporation 
Manutacturers 


Dept. 18 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


WHEN A WATER PitcHER Has BECOME 
Brown inside from hard water, let milk 
stay in the pitcher until sour; then your 
pitcher will wash as clear and bright as 
| new.—Mrs. H. H., Ohio. 

















Cover A KERNEL or Gar ic with vinegar 
and put-into a closed jar. When making 


( 
salad dressing add a teaspoon of vinegar; 20 D P 
this gives a pleasantly peculiar taste to the ca ay ays 








salad.—M. F. S., New York. ° ° ° : 
for this English Fireside 

Wuen NeEceEssaxy TO Keep FisH IN R k d Ch ° 
THE REFRIGERATOR wrap both fish and oc er an alr 
platter tightly in the waxed bread wrappers. | Solid Mab Prelinger on sas Only two of over 1200 
| The fish odor will not permeate the ice- | | Living Room. Dining Room. Bedroom. room. Kitcbon: Ait at bedrock 


| 2 ac i ce , S ; i 4 
| box then, as it usually does, and the fish nished homes. Check below off offer interested in and get FREE 
can be kept on ice from the morning 


delivery until it is prepared for the evening Lower Prinses Now On 


dinner.—Mrs. E. K., Pennsylvania. 


facie ee eae [__] Furnishings [__] Symphonic Player Pianos 
N Frinpinc Lost ArRTICLEs or trying to = ie 

| remember things I have been told, I save [__} Symphonic Pianos [__] Symphonolas 
much time and energy by sitting down Phonogra 

quietly and thinking. I try to reconstruct L) phs 
the scene and circumstances and to recollect 








(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Greatest Protection 
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| | sas ° . | Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices on 
= | all the trifling details of the conversation. I these Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments all on 
where | try to remember where I used or saw it last, 1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 
} . | and what I did next—E. V. S., Kansas. Mail this ad--check offer--and give full name and address NOW 
/ ff ° NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE for Big FREE Book. 
® ry Greatest Danger Lies ee emit tee | | Cuewinc Gum Serves MAny Pur- Letrkin CO Inc. 
ia : . wer es | poses. It made the head of a shaving-brush Desk FMcM-922 Buffalo, N. Y. 
\, //M* Your baby’s delicate organism is ames | | stick after glue had failed; in the absence —__—_—_—. 
Vis} ) ° to drafts and chills which you would never of putty it plugged a hole round the faucet 
Y 4 | feel. Your baby's future health depends B of the laundry tub; with the assistance of You Can Make at Home 
[i saints then anem tonee a piece of cloth it patched a newly started Parchment Shades ani Lamps 
y | he! ' ‘ | hole in the sole of a shoe—the other shoe Easy Interesting Profitable 
| | Doctors will recommend Rubens Infant 8 een Lt aed noo — aa Parchment Shades. | Lams 
= | : : : ° s itional wear.—Mrs. ©. WV. 9. ands stic designs 
\ h Shirt for its double thickness over the vital 8 California : . a : x as noose seume. Save 
k . q . usual price by ge r « 
ave spots—stomach and chest— which wards off . Shades and Lampe Sas, o 
signed ready for coloring 
| coughs and colds. g A BLACKBOARD OR PREFERABLY A LARGE Sait dineatiane for makin 
a /\\* . . 4 State. with pencil attached is a wonderful | ee deanien cnowe 000 1: 
z W More convenient for you, too. Aind easier to 4 kitchen help. Write down groceries and | teresting shapes, #2" 
. . C * e strc 
i “| puton. No tapes, no buttons to worry. Slips : the quantity of milk needed; when the ond dostape. Bien ore interested 1 andy 
SI on and off like a coat. The adjustable belt fl laundryman is expected ; absentees and treatment, [ey oe 
S A . . rhe » they he 7 : tasks to be done lic for Instru: ni nm 
; | fastens with one safety Nn Thus it alwa > a where cy ave gone, me “ Shade Painting and Making in 
% hug y when a child returns from school; jobs for eludes complete direc tions for paint 
, > “| 9 : . . r s »shade 
i fits perfectly the growing little body. i “hubby” and various items of this sort. with every painting outfit. 
| oe : 7 a @ Set this bulletin-board where all can see CHINA PAINTERS! 
8 } Knitted in 12 fine and soft materials for 3 it The whole family will soon learn to The latest a e 
: | z . o » 40 pe’ 
Py infants and young children. ARAL 4 consult the board and write down any cinerice’s largest white china im- 
: -- ° “ alias i sceccarv matter — 5 lis sin. orters and sell direct to users. 
I ~ Always look for the trade-mark “Rubens” before a necessary matter—Mrs. H. T., Wisconsin ” oat for Free Catalog No. 538 
I ry you buy. Always insist on the genuine Rubens. If , Letitia a THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
ig any store cannot supply you, write us. ” ° . es 5 
4 Watch for announcement of our 30th Anniversary WE: want your best original sugges- Electric Fireless Cooker 
a Week in the October number. Special bargains will tions for saving time, money and i Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantag: 
i . be offered in over 30,000 stores to commemorate our strength in housework of all kinds. i | Automatic Rapid Electric Cooker 


Weill pay one dollar for each avail- 
able contribution. Unaccepted manu- | 
scripts will be returned if an addressed, | 
stamped envelope is enclosed. | 
Address: H kc Exch | 

] McCall’s Magazine, 236- 280 West electric socket. No special wiring. 
37th Street, New York City. Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
| Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 

| a direct factory prices. 
ae gh, WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 21 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


30th year of making one garment— Rubens Infant 
Shirt. 


| RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2 N. Market St., Chicago 


New Invention mel 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes. roasts, boils, stews, Jries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically, Attaches to any 
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ALADDIN 


and the Wonderful <amp 
A Cale from the Arabian N a 
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FINDINGS from THE FOOD WORKSHOP 
of TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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: Does Good Digestion Wait on Appetite? 
| Aztecs t 
‘ 


es 
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found a larger market for our fancy wares 
than for the same nuts in bulk at less than 
half the price. 

It not only costs money but it takes 
time to produce “atmosphere.” Take for 
example the decorating of cookies. The bits of cherry, 
citron, almond or currants which go into the designs 
cost only one-fourth of a cent a cookie. But it took 
us as long to decorate the cookies as to make them—an 
hour and three-quarters. A heavy expenditure of time 
compared with money! If some one else had done this 
for us we would have been obliged to pay a high price 
for the commercial value of the time. We ourselves 
would have thought that our hours could have been 


By May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


ee 
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portant as the overture of an opera 

for the 

Much of a hotel’s success is 
~due to its atmosphere. The dining-room radiates wel- 
come to the guests, yet it is an unobstrusive welcome 
There is perfect ventilation, spotless linen, shining silver 
flowers here and there, a lack of noise 
There is a feeling that 
there is enough time in the world for a good meal, and 


both creating the proper mood 


| joys which are to follow 
} 


<= 


same details as in a hotel, even though on a much 
simpler scale 

In many homes the family has but one real meal 
together—the dinner. Different members of the family 
begin their days at different times and many houses now 
boast a breakfast alcove where there car be a sort of 
continual morning meal. This is in many instances a 
reasonable concession to modern life. But the continual 
breakfast must not take the time of one person for 


2 


r 


and glass, a few 
and a general readiness to serve 


_— ee) of 


that something worth coming for awaits the guest after 


| 

| 

| 

| the menu card. A large order is inevitable. “Atmos- 
| 

' 





phere” pays. serving. Some arrangement for keeping cereal and coffee better spent, had it not been that we made the cookies ; 
Our aim as housekeepers is not artfully to persuade hot, a toaster, and other labor-saving devices make it for a Christmas party. 

our families to empty their purses for food. But we possible for each member of the family to serve himself 

| do want them to get from their meals not only nutritive when he breakfasts. VERYBODY knows that chocolates in a brown paper ba | I 
values, but the pleasure, social enjoyment, and relaxation Not only is dinner often the one meal when all the bag do not taste so good as the same quality of 

which can come only if we provide the setting. Of course members of the family come together, but it is almost candy in a good-looking box with lace paper and } s 

most of our homes we cannot have the attractions always the first time during the day when they do not ribbon. These accessories cost so much that quite a large 

have to hurry to work or school, and can take time for proportion of our dollar is spent for everything but the I 

sociability. A leisurely dinner usually requires about an candy. If we bought candy for food value only we ] 
ind create an atmosphere which will give us and our hour. Are there any other seven hours during the week would have more interest in the quantity received than 

when the family can keep acquainted? Does not this i 


make the getting of dinner one of the most important 
of the day’s duties? Does it not justify a little extra 
time spent in planning and preparation? This does ‘not 
necessitate long hours of labor in preparation of fancy | 
\ dishes; it only demands simple appetizing food, well 
cooked, and served in a real “atmosphere.” It means | 
energy well expended, not wasted steps and time. 

Everybody likes to be invited out to dinner. To 





— 








in 
of a hotel dining-room because they are too costly. But 
| we can give personal touches—not costly but priceless— 


—- > ewe lee lee 


ooh | 
ask one’s friends to dine is a symbol of good will. The Nh | 
coming of guests should be a pleasant event for the whole dol 
family and not be dreaded by the woman who has to re) 
prepare the food. The whole idea of hospitality is de- 4 
feated if getting the meal becomes a burden. A little SS 
thought will make it possible to prepare a very attractive 
meal without the expenditure of hours of labor. A a | 


seasonal peach shortcake will be enjoyed just as much 
as an elaborate dessert and can be made in much less time. 


SS 


ATURALLY, at a dinner the food itself is of esa) 
N consequence but in almost every sociai gathering \ 
refreshments play an important part. While we 2s 
do not go to a party to eat, food does add zest to the | 
gathering Mi 


Isn't the relaxation afforded by afternoon tea a justi- ‘ 
fication for its existence in these rushing days? True it ‘ 
should not be a meal to spoil the dinner which follows. 
Good taste dictates simplicity. Tea with cookies, cakes 
or sandwiches makes an attractive center for the after- 
noon gathering, whether it be an informal sewing bee 
or a more serious committee meeting. Reduced to this j pa 
minimum you may have the joy of entertaining your 
friends without having to pay for it with much money : 
or exhaustion. 

We eat with our eyes so we want attractive color 
combinations of foods and not hideous ones. But there 
is such a thing as going to too great an extreme in 
selecting color schemes for functions. This is to be 
deplored as much as dainty touches are to be desired. 
Think of this horrible example, suggested by a woman 
who wanted a meal to match her brown table linen! 














which make food attractive 


The “‘little touches” 


Pleasing table appointments, too, create charm 


in the looks of the packeze. But since we buy it for 
pleasure we pay for attractiveness. 

Atmosphere alone does not pay. It must go hand 
in hand with something good to eat. A few years ago 
the practice became prevalent of displaying a great 


families as great a return as that received by the hotel 
manager, even though it is not in money 

The basic principles of cleanliness and order which 
are needed in any room of a house, seem to be most 
essential in a dining-room. Good ventilation helps more 


= - = 





than a bouquet, and care in setting the table will be as 
good a daily appetizer as hors d'oeuvres 

When cleanliness is mentioned in connection with the 
dining-room the first thing one thinks of is table linen. 
It should be spotless. But how can this be when 
laundry and linen are so high and when so many little 
events can be disastrous to the cloth? One of the biggest 
steps toward the saving of linen is the advent of the 
painted topped table for breakfast, and perhaps 
luncheon, and the use of small doilies, colored or white 
If you have only one table and find pride and joy in 
the fact that it is not a painted but a polished wood, 
vou can still use doilies and put heavy mats under the 
hot dishes. Gaily painted oil-cloth doilies have strayed 
into the stores recently and while “eating from oil-cloth” 
may seem a bit primitive, it really is not so at all with 
one of these sets. “Better no linen than soiled linen” is 


a good metto. 


FLOWER centerpiece helps, but daily visits to the 
florist are out of the question for those of us who 
live in apartments and cannot have gardens. How- 

ever there are attractive pottery fern-dishes and even 
in careless families a fern will live for a few weeks. 
When the fern has to go, a fruit basket filled with 
apples is a good substitute and gives a “touch.” 

Since we have learned to clean silver in an aluminum 
pot there is no excuse for discolored spoons and forks, 
even in the busiest family. The glasses will shine if 
they are clean. The ventilation can be easily controlled 
Thus our home meal can be staged with attention to the 


Brown baked pork with celery Brown baked beans 
Brown prune and tapicoa pudding 
Coffee 


Brown gravy Brown bread 


Caramel pie 


Not a green vegetable or a salad! All ideas of nutri- 
tion sacrificed to the perverted idea of a color scheme! 
And the meal would have been unpalatable after all 
her trouble. 

Of course we associate certain colors with various 
seasons of the year, as yellow with Hallowe’en and red 
with Christmas. But let us have these colors in our 
decorations rather than making a special effort to put 
them into our menus. What we should put into our 
menus are the foods which through sentiment have 
become a part of our celebration of these holidays. What 
is Thanksgiving without pumpkin pie, the Fourth of 
July without ice-cream, or a birthday without a cake? 

The times when “atmosphere” pays most are the 
holidays. Then we fee! justified in spending money, time 
and energy for results, intangible in themselves, but most 
worth while to the family, and lasting because of their 
spiritual values. 

There are times when the decorations of a package 
may mean as much as the contents and therefore we may 
be willing to pay for them proportionately. One time in 
connection with the Food Workshop at Teacher’s College 
we offered nuts for sale in fancy packages or by the 
pound. The holiday wrappings of the nuts often cost 
a great deal more than the nuts themselves. In some of 


the most attractive packages the almonds cost about two 
cents and the wrappings as much as four cents. We 











variety of cold dishes on a table in the dining-rooms 
of large hotels and the eggs and birds in aspic, the 
molded salads and jellies, were wonderful to see. But 
they were not popular at first because less attention was 
given to the seasoning than to the appearance. Lately 
their use has greatly increased and a noted chef, when 
he was asked the reason, said that it was because these 
dishes now are made to taste just as good as they 
look. 

This is necessary for foods which bring a high price 
commercially. An interesting novelty may attract for a 
season but unless it is really palatable the public will 
cease to buy it once the novelty wears off. Whether we 
have much or little money to spend we are anxious for a 
good return on our investment. 

In the home, where a moderate income must be 
stretched to cover many things, the budget for meals 
may not be elastic enough to permit expenditures beyond 
those for actual foods. 

The economizing housewife is then met by a real 
problem. She must supply the elusive, pleasurable 
aspects of her dining-room by using the best of her 
imagination, genius and personality. She cannot get 
something for nothing—least of all something as precious 
as this. 

But in striving to achieve this, isn’t she doing true 
creative work of lasting value to her family? Can 
she find any task more worthy of her talents? In pro- 
portion as she succeeds will her home truly fulfil its 
spiritual possibilities. For in the last analysis, the real 
difference between a house and a home is “atmosphere.” 
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etfer 


than | 
you can buy 


HE only way we can build 

a healthy body is through 
the food we eat, for food is the 
body builder. Better food there- 
fore means better health, better 
looks, and greater power. 


The best breads are home- 
cooked. Your own fresh eggs, 
rich milk, good flour, pure 
shortening, are all genuinely 
nourishing and leavened with 
Rumford, the phosphate bak- 
ing powder, they are one 
hundred percent wholesome. 


It is the phosphate that makes 
Rumford - raised, home - made 
biscuits, muffins, waffles, cakes, 
pastry, more delicious to eat, 
easier to digest, richer in nour- 
ishment. 


Try hot biscuits for supper, 

made with Rumford. Here 

is the recipe: 

2 tablespoons 
shortening 


1 cup milk or 1-2 
milk and 1-2 water 


2 cups sifted flour 
4 level teaspoons Rum- 
ford Baking Powder 
1 level teaspoon salt 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether. Rubin shortening with finger 
tips. Add milk gradually. Mix toa 
smooth dough. Turn out on floured 
board and roll to % inch thickness. 
Cut with biscuit cutter. Bake in a 
quick oven. Handle as little as possi- 
ble if you want the biscuits to be light 
and flaky. Makes 12 biscuits. 


Lay Neate Woldoew 


Many other helpful suggestions are con- 
tained in our new book —“The Rumford 
Modern Methods of Cooking” — sent free. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 20 Providence, R. L 


Women’s Clothes 
Sanest Ever 


[Continued from page 1] 


of the delicious feel of silk stockings. I love 
the soft little undergarments it is possible to 
secure. 

I never have worn a French heel; all 
my life until the past few years my feet 
have set a mark upon me. I have persisted 
in having low heels, a vamp the width of 
my foot. At the same time I have an 
extremely high instep, so for years I was 
unable to secure anywhere in the United 
States a good-looking shoe for reception or 
evening wear. I kept a model of my foot 
with one of the big factories of New York 
State. When I wanted a new pair of shoes 
I sent a piece of the dress with which I 
wished to use the shoes, and if the material 
were suitable, I frequently had shoes made 
from the dress material. If they were high 
shoes the tops were made of the material, 
and the bottoms matched or contrasted. 

For morning wear, walking or any 
outdoor appearance, I always wear the 
round-toed, low-heeled shoe. For canyon, 
desert or mountain work I wear high- 
topped boots as a protection against thorns, 
cactus needles and snakes; for field work, 
the knee-length laced boot, and, in the 
swamps, rubber. 

I happened one day to be driving past 
one of the high schools of Los Angeles at 
the hour of dismissal. I was directly op- 
posite the exit when several hundred girls, 
ranging in age from fifteen to twenty, 
poured from the building. They were so 
brilliantly arrayed, their hair was so mar- 
celled and curled and elaborately dressed, 
their faces were painted so white, their 
cheeks and lips so red, that I said to the 
gentleman with whom I was driving: “Oh, 
this is one of the places where they make 
moving pictures! Those girls have been 
acting !” 

I learned to my great amazement that 
I was witnessing the daily dismissal of a 
high school. I am very certain that an 
accurate count would have shown that 
for each girl appropriately dressed there 
were fifteen or twenty wearing party hair 
dressing, clothes suitable for an evening en- 
tertainment, high-heeled shoes, and their 
faces made up exactly as if they were 
going before the screen to be photographed 
for moving pictures. I think the young 
girls of Los Angeles have had particular 
temptation in this direction, because the 
city is swarming with hundreds of ex- 
quisitely beautiful women from all over the 
world, who perforce must go about the 
city while made up for their parts. But it 
appears to me that if parents began with 
their children while they were young, 
dressed them suitably for the time and the 
place, and explained why, we would have 
more educated women by large numbers. 
I know ‘from bitter personal experience 
what happens to the daughter of a minister 
who has not the fancy ribbons, the silk and 
velvet school dresses, the high-heeled shoes. 

To me there is nothing so ridiculous in 
all this world as a woman who dresses her 
hair in a particular way because it is the 
prevailing fashion, without the slightest 
regard as to what it does to the lines of 
her face. It has been the commonest thing 
in the world, during the past few years of 
abolished ears and elaborate ear-puffs, to 
see women with oval faces and high cheek 
bones reduced to ludicrous specimens by 
the manner in which they dressed their 
hair—women who might really have been 
beautiful had the lines of their faces been 
considered. 

So far as I am acquainted with the 
history of the world, woman never has had 
the opportunity to clothe herself so beauti- 
fully as she may be clothed today. The 
market now affords every kind of shoe for 
every shape of foot. Soft, clinging ma- 
terials of exquisite silk or finely woven 
wool, are to be had. The array of bead, 
fur, or embroidered trimming is bewilder- 
ing in kind and beauty; and never have the 
manufacturing establishments sent out 
such artistic apd beautiful color combina- 
tions. Any woman, by the exercise of 
common sense, good taste and a little imita- 
tive faculty may be beautifully and ap- 
propriately clothed at reasonable expense. 

But many women, in following what 
they are pleased to feel are the dictates of 
fashion, discover to the uninterested 
spectator blemishes that one marvels to see 
thrust upon the public. I do think these 
things could be eliminated if people really 
would have the courage of their convictions, 
and very quietly and firmly frown down 
upon and give the cold shoulder to women 
making bold to appear in what are nothing 
short of indecently thin, low cut, im- 
modestly designed gowns. I do think that 
the whole world could be made infinitely 
purer, that there would be much more time 
for reading and thinking and the develop- 
ment of mental gifts, if people would only 
be satisfied with less expensive and less 
extreme clothing. By doing this a long 
and important step could be taken toward 
development of mentality and toward a 
real, heartfelt brotherhood of man. 

















The Great Vim Food 


Is Raisins with Oatmeal 


Raisins 








Make “a New Dish” 
of Oatmeal 


OTE how children who once pushed this 
relish it with 


healthful 


raisins. 


cereal away now 


The raisins give it an attraction that they never 
knew before—the lure of healthful sweets. 


The raisins taste good and satisfy the sweet 


tooth. 


good for your little folk. 


Raisins and oatmeal form the most economical, 
balanced nourishment that you can serve to any 


child at breakfast. 
Try and see. 


Raisins 


furnish 


1560 


So raisins and oatmeal are both good and 
£ 


You don’t have to force it. 


calories of energizing 


nutriment per pound, being 75% ,pure fruit sugar 
which is practically pre-digested by the sun. 


Oatmeal also is easily digested. 
cereal food is ideal in this respect. 


Sc 


» this fruit- 


Also as an iron food. Raisins are rich in natural 


food-iron. 


daily, but it’s a vital need. 


A child needs only a tiny bit of iron 


In the light of modern scientific research diet 
has become of paramount importance. 
this when you select your family’s meals. 


Remember 


Remember, too, that raisins, by adding flavor to 
plain foods like rice, make cheaper foods acceptable 
and thus help to cut down bills. 

We pack delicious raisins for you to use in scores 


of luscious dishes 





bread, cookies, salads, etc. 


energizing puddings, pies, cakes, 


Mail the coupon now for free book, “Recipes 
containing one hundred valuable 
suggestions for you to use. 


With Raisins,” 


When ouying always ask for 


Sun-Maid 


Raisins 





Blue Package 


Seeded—Seedless— 
Clusters 


Made from finest 


California 


table grapes 7’ ,,Pleasesend me copy of your 


/ 
7 


7 


4 
Cut this out 
and send it 
4 
4 Sun-Maid | 
7 Raisin Growers, 


Dept. A-509, 
Fresno, California 


“Recipes 


Raisins.” 


7 


With 


7 
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Free Trial 
Offer *..°°" 


| its of Canthrox and 


, 
| 
| 


to prove that it is 
| in all ways a most 

satisfactory hair 
| wash, we send one 


perfect shampoo 


free to any @ddress 


upon receipt of two 


cents for postage. | 


| H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 240, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


T the beach or at home—wherever you are—it is 
a distinct satisfaction to know that your hair 
is clean, glossy and healthy. 


CANTHROX 


Proper care makes and keeps the hair attractive, develops 
the life, lustre and natural wave and gives a clean, luxuri- 
ant appearance. 
of those who want to bring out all the beauty of their hair, 


Faultless Fitting Footwear 


NJOYABLE—because faultless fit- 

ting—and comfortable, yet styled 
in the mode of the moment. Dorothy 
Dodd shoes give you luxurious ease 
plus the satisfaction of irreproachable 
style, whatever your needs. 


And for your greater assurance in buy- 
ing, every genuine ‘‘Dorothy Dodd” 
style, every “Pedo-Praxic” model, 
\ and every “Little Dorothy” shoe 
bears the trade 
mark on the sole. 


For the name of your 
nearest Dorothy Dodd 
dealeranda beautifully 
illustrated shoe style 
guide for Fall, write 


DOROTHY DODD 


SHOE COMPANY 
BOSTON 20, MASS. 


It always is if you use 


SHAMPOO 


Canthrox has been for years the favorite 


because it so rapidly softens and entirely 


removes every particle of dandruff, excess 
oil and dirt, at the same time giving such a 
massy fluffiness to the hair that it appears 
much heavier than it really is, while each 
strand has silky bright softness and the scalp 


is left pliant and comfortable. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 


Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo. No 
good hair wash costs less. A few minutes only are 
required for its use. You simply moisten the head 
with Canthrox and rinse it thoroughly, after which 


the hair dries quickly. 
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What Men and Women Think 


By Fannie Hurst 


[Continued from page 8) 


rushy pompadour of brown hair—and—well, 
just because— 

And so the occasional woman who thinks 
while she leaps, and who reasons about 
her earning capacity after marriage, who 
denies that successful motherhood demands 
one hundred per cent. of a woman’s day, 
who wonders a little about law-making and 
widow’s pensions and the eight-hour day; 
the woman who wants fair play and balance 
of power in the home and in the state, who 
pooh-poohs man’s phrase about her being 
the power behind the throne, and instead 
demands that he move over and share the 
throne with her, this woman finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to make her voice heard, 
not only above the male nays, but above 
the frightened nays—and brays—of her 
sisters. 

I believe in more fair play between the 
sexes. 


What Women Think of Men 


Most of the introspection on the sub- 
ject has doubtless been done by women, 
the waiting women, the Penelopes. Men 
have always done the articulating. Women, 
who reason more individualistically, have 
had comparatively little to say. But their 
acquiescence seems to say for them plain- 
tively: Well, they woo us, they marry us, 
they clothe us, they push revolving doors 
for us, they strut for us, they make laws 
for us, they father our children for us and 
we, with almost a sadistic love of what 
we suffer for them, smile. 

A painter once caught all that behind 
the lips of a woman and created upon her 
face the most cryptic expression in the 
world, Mona Lisa’s. Men think it adorable 
and inscrutable. Women find it less enig- 
matic and some even think it a composite 
smile of what women think about men. 
A little good-humored, that smile, a little 
fond, a little sad, a little wise, a little 
crucified. 

Which is not to say that woman in her 
moments of reasoning about men is wholly 
admirable. Calculus ‘plays no small part 
in her conscious thinking. The marriage of 
convenience is more often the marriage of 
her convenience. This kind of marriage, 
sorry as its motive, is apt to endure beyond 
the alliance which is actuated by the very 
grand passion, emphasizing that so far as 
the development of the family as a social 
unit is concerned, a little logic has its 
advantages over no logic at all. 

But none the less this tinge of calcula- 
tion in woman has retarded her. It is 
astonishing to note the tactics that a high- 
bred woman under the guise of wifely pre- 
rogative, will employ to extract money or 
baubles from a man. woman with an 
earning capacity latent behind her bangs or 
within her pink palms .will employ the tip- 
getting tactics of a waiter to win an extra 
gold piece from the family coffer. She is 
surer of her wheedling capacity than she is 
of her earning capacity, because usage has 
developed the former trait beyond the latter 
It is not only simpler to be able to wheedle 


a string of pearls than to earn it, but it 
keeps the masculine idea of the gentle sex, 
gentle and expensive. The more you expect 
from a man the more he thinks of you, is 
a favorite saying among women. 

The woman who rifles her husband’s 
pockets by night is apt to have least interest 
in the economic independence, of women, 
because not even yet has she as a sex 
thought a great deal of the new physio- 
logical status which will come to her 
through economic self-assertion. 

If destiny has thrust the average woman 
into industry, she will calculate a great 
deal upon how to marry herself out of it. 
Most girls regard the job as the necessary 
evil interim between school and matrimony. 
They hope that their years of economic in- 
dependence are merely a bridge to male 
dependence. They are willing enough to 
be shorn of any economic values which 
might cause men to regard them as factors 
rather than themselves as benefactors. They 
run to cover if anything threatens the 
weakness of the weaker sex. 


Centuries of political inactivity have | 


kept the feminine desire for citizenship 
languid ; and man with Euripidean preference 
for the clinging vine heroines, will do very 
little to alleviate a condition which helps 
keep their status quo supreme. Women 
meanwhile mistake this instinct of self- 
preservation for self-chivalry and think 
that by remaining static they are remaining 
womanly. 

Women today throw themselves into 
the love tide with as little social self- 
consciousness as Francesca, or Guinevere, 
or Iseult, or Heloise. Those who do escape 
the torrents that sweep into early mating, be- 
come more mental with each year of delay. 

It is significant that the average of 
successful marriages between men and 
women in‘their late twenties is higher than 
between men and women in their early 
twenties. Which would seem to say that 
“marriage in spite of” has its advantages 
over “marriage because of.” 

The woman who takes her Saturday 
night allotment of black eye from a 
drunken husband, does not think a great 
deal about the whys and wherefores of 
marriage. If she did, her home would 
doubtless be reconstructed along the lines 
of a new distribution of power, or 
destroyed. Either event would be an ad- 
vantage to society. 

The woman wko loves because of the 
bash in the eye and the woman who loves 
in spite of the bash in the eye are both 
unmental. 

In the woman who eliminates the pos- 
sibility of the bash or in the woman who 
bashes back, lies the ultimate hope. By 
belief in, and assertion of, her own mental 
powers, and by eliminating the cave from 
caveman, the triumph of the mental over 
the elemental, marriage promises to inject 
fair play into the home. 

The woman who accepts her bash in 
the eye, deserves what she jolly well gets. 
So does the man whose pockets are rifled 
by night. 





By Joseph Hergesheimer 


[Continued from page 9] 


have very much the sensation of a hungry 
individual who is offered good advice in 
place of food. 

The questions which rage about the 
intelligence of women wouid seem to lead 
to the supposition that there could be no 
doubt of the intelligence of men. In reality, 
the shallow ignorance of women is no 
greater than the ponderous ignorance of 
men. 

Men are always personal with women 
who charm them, and usually indifferent to 
all others. A man will declare that brown 
eyes leave him cold, and then follow them 
across a continent; he will have an an- 
nounced preference for blond hair, and 
make the land ring with his misery until a 
length of dark is his. 


What Women Think of Men 


Nothing could well be more obvious 
than the fact that women, not only 
carefully hiding what they think of their 
men, conceal pretty much everything in 
their minds from the world at large. 
Women are, in essence, secretive, in spite 
of their reputation for babbling. 

And, in spite of what is now being 
referred to as women’s emancipation from 
a masculine tyranny, man is still the greatest 
concern of women. 

An increasing number of women are 
making public their natural and everlasting 
irritation with men; the irritation is reason- 
able, endless, and the complaints come and 
go; they fluctuate without, in reality, chang- 
ing a step in the progression of nature. 


The most valuable thing a woman pos- 
sesses is this idealized view of the man she 
loves; and when it is gone, when, against 
her heroic struggle to the contrary, it is 
lost, practically all her happiness goes with 
it. The man who is viewed with merely 
reasonable eyes by his wife is a man who 
instinctively feels that he is no more than 
a scarecrow. 

When her optimism and general willing- 
ness are exhausted, she is unsparing in her 
realization of every fault. However, the 
truth, in this respect, while superficially it 
may free a woman, never makes her happy. 

On one hand women are far more 
practical, closer to reality, than men, but 
on the other, where their hearts are con- 
cerned, they are infinitely more romantic. 
It is a significant fact that the women who 
have been highly successful in the creative 
arts have been realists rather than vision- 
aries. 

In her heart, though, the average woman 
is incurably romantic; but this romance 
may be misleading unless it is thoroughly 
understood. It is not, for example, 
romantic to prefer a tall, straight boy 
without a penny to a middle-aged man, 
slightly bald, with a bank account. That 
is nature struggling to secure the best pos- 
sible result for itself. 

The romantic quality of women, too, 
can be traced in their sentimental attach- 
ment to days and dates—to a lock of a 
child’s hair, the day in May or October, 
last year or twenty years ago, on which 
they were married. 

[Turn to page 50] 
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Phote by Campoeli Pesea by lrene Caste 

Lucile uses Corticelli Satin Crépe to create this 

gorgeous evening gown for Irene Castle. Rhine- 

stone ornaments serve to accent its richness. 

The sleeve and train give a bizarre note that lend 
the gown added distinction. 


" 
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For each new style 
a silk by Corticelli 


This season Paris devotes herself to fabrics— 
no less so America. 

True to their tradition, the makers of Corticelli 
Dress Silks give you a great profusion of new silks. 
Whether you are planning a street frock or an 
elaborate evening gown, you will find among the 
Corticelli Dress Silks ‘the one which is most 
appropriate. 

If your favorite store cannot show you Corticelli 
Satin Crépe, Satin Princess, Crépe de Chine, Satin 
Canton Crépe, Taffetas, Castle Duvene, Canton 
Crepe, and Castle Co-ket, please 


New frocks for Irene Castle 


Ask your de le ror send to us today for free book- 
let in full colors s showing Irene C astle in fashionable 
new frocks of Corticelli Dress Silks. It will give 
you many valuable ideas. Address The Corticelli 
Silk Company, 309 Nonotuck Street, Florence, 
Massachusetts. No Canadian requests can be filled. 





w rite us, 





The 


CorTICELL! SILK ComPANy 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Ladies’ 


Silk Hosiery, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 
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What Men Res 
Women Think 


[Continued from page 48] 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


They learn, mostly, to create a little 
romantic world of memory of their own, 
and not to expect much in the way of mas- 
culine support. They do this and continue 
to love men who are insensible to their 
tenderest thoughts. But their romantic 
imagery is largely bred by the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of women, ex- 
cept for a brief period at youth, are con- 
demned to a monotonous existence. 

The men women see intimately about 
their houses, afflicted with coughs and colds 
and complaints, perpetually changing too 
soon, or not soon enough, into or out of 
their winter flannels, are not exactly objects 
of inspiration. There is an appalling dif- 
ference between a husband on public view 
and the same man in the privacy of his 
home. If women lost their illusions there 
would be a sudden wholesale carnage of 
masculine security and comfort; but, 
luckily, no such cataclysm is_ possible. 
Women cling to their dreams. 

Why women perversely choose men 
whom other admirable men know to be 
worthless is an insoluble puzzle to the 
masculine mind. A man may every 
recognized variety of rascal: he may em- 
bezzle and default, commit murder or arson, 
he may have the character of a hyena; yet, 
sometimes, the most absolute feminine 
loveliness will join herself to him. 

The reason for this is twofold: first 
she believes implicitly, contrary to the 
warning of all other experience and ages, 
in the ultimate power of her love to save, 
to regenerate: and second, nearly all solid 
citizens are dull. It is an instinct with 
women to make every effort to escape from 
the sea of dullness, of monotony, that almost 
always sweeps over them. They want, as 
well, to have a supreme use for the beauty 
lying at their hearts; they begin, at least, 
by thinking more of their husbands than 
of children; it is the husbands who, some- 
times, later bring about a change; and 
women have a passionate desire to raise up 
the men they love.%, 

If the men they ‘Yove are already well 
established, there is less to do, a smaller 
measure of giving and justification. There 
are, inevitably, exceptions everywhere; and, 
among them, women who ask only to be 
rich or to be comfortable. But they are 
in the minority; and they are not women 
in the immemorial sense of the word. 

No, women want, in return for their 
love, love and devotion; if they get that, 
or only a part of it, their lives are without 
a sense of waste; they have been, wholly 
or in part, fulfilled. The truth is that 
women are individualists; they want, very 
exclusively, what they see as their own, in 
men, children, clothes-lines and chickens; 
they would rather dominate a small estab- 
lishment of such ingredients, forgetting, in 
their enthusiasm, the inseparable monotony, 
than have a part in a convention liberating 
the entire world from sin. Women, unlike 
men, are not gregarious; they could never, 
by their bitterest enemy, be called sheep; 
but it is no trouble at all, and scarcely an 
exaggeration, to find in men a resemblance 
to sheeplike herds. 

Women, in their reasonable moments, 
are skeptical by habits; and because of that 
alone they hide their opinions of men and 
other things. They keep their thoughts on 
men secret from them for the latter’s good; 
but they keep these opinions from other 
women for their own safety. They do this 
to avoid the unpleasant prospect of being 


laughed at. 
It is incontestable that women like 
show; their hopefulness for their husbands 


in that direction they call ambition or pride. 
To secure that they will endure amazing 
discomforts and disillusionment in private. 
If a man, particularly a husband, is uni- 
formly courteous to her in public, a woman 
will smother and keep restrained her just 
indignation at appalling treatment when 
they are alone. 

This, of course, is illogical; it is even 
indefensible. But it is dangerous to accuse 
women of being specially lacking in logic; 
it is too easy for them to point out the 
precedent residing in men. And if women 
choose, without wise consideration, de- 
trimental men for their affections, men 
equally prefer, it appears, blond heads 
rattling with emptiness. 

The opinion women have of men, then, 
is kept secret after the men have 
been permanently or impermanently ac- 
quired. Other women, in such circum- 
stances, will tell a man what they think 
of him, criminally heedless of how it will 
turn his head; but not his wife. She will 
praise him passionately, usually, however, 
when he is absent. When he is with her 
she will protect the depth of her feeling for 
him in a hundred little complaints; all 
the while, if she isn’t sick of being a 
woman, helping with the most desperate 
energy to keep his leaking hull on top of 
the water. 
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ARE YOUR SEAMS 
ON STRAIGHT ? 
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HOUGH her lips be rose petals 

and her cheek lovely as an eve- 
ning song, when Fathma goes forth to 
the bazaars in the land of Mohammed, 
she must veil her beauty humbly from 
the passers-by. It is tough. But it is 
the law of the prophet. 


Here, in America, the eye is never 
stymied. If madame be beautiful one 
may regard her radiance unrebuked. 
If mademoiselle be fair to sees she se- 
lects her wardrobe with great care that 
her beauty be enhanced, thanking Allah 
she doesn’t live in Constantinople. 


Although you might never suspect 
it, all this is introductory to a discus- 
sion of stockings. 


She who has pride in her appear- 
ance must select even her hosiery with 
utmost care. 


Seams she avoids, because she knows 
from private observation on the street 
that seams run woefully awry and not 
primly perpendicular, And she knows 
that crooked seams can mar the come- 
liness of the most graceful leg and even 
accentuate ankles that are not entirely 
one’s heart’s desire. 


Therefore she buys Burson stock- 
ings which have no seams to twist and 
pull awry, but which are skilfully 
fashioned in the knitting to conform 
perfectly to the natural lines of the leg 
and ankle, setting them both off to the 
best possible advantage. 


Seams, you know, are a relic of the 
old days when they were employed to 
make poorly fitting stockings fit a little 
better. Burson stockings are knit to fit 
and require no seams whatever. 


In addition to being much better 
looking, Burson Hose are much more 
comfortable to wear, due again to the 
absence of that seam which only 
annoys the foot. Important, too, is the 
fact that with Burson stockings one 
may wear smaller shoes. 


If you’ve never worn Burson, try 
a pair soon on my recommendation. 
I promise you will be more than 
pleased with your purchase. 


You can get Burson stockings in 
silk, mercerized, lisle or cotton. And 
Burson Heatuers are the last word 
in Sport Hose. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


Burson Kwrrtinc Company, Rocxrorp, Int 
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2786 Dress 
9 sizes, 34-50 
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The Fall Season Opens With Glistening Satins 
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2836 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1212 


766 Dress 


No. 2766. Lapres’ Dress; two-piece 


skirt, opening over underskirt front. Size 
3 yards of 40-inch silk 
crépe and 5¢ yard of 40-inch georgette 
for sleeves. Width, 134 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 1022 may be used. 


No. 2809, Lapres’ Dress; kimono sleeves 
lengthened by cuffs; two-piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 434 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, 134 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 997 may be used for 
trimming. 


| 


2806 Dress 
9 sizes, 34-50 
Transfer Design No. 1119 


No. 2786, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 
54-inch serge and 1 yard of 36-inch 
satin for front panels, belt and cuffs. 
Width, 1% yards. The side tunic is a 
novel feature. 


No. 2836, Lapies’ Strp-ON Dress; clos- 
ing at left shoulder and underarm; two- 
piece skirt. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch georgette and 2% yards of 
36-inch satin for underskirt. Width, 
134 yards. Transfer Design No. 1212 
may be used. 


No. 2806, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt ; 35-inch length from natural waist- 
line. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 54- 
inch serge and 17 yards of 40-inch 
satin for underskirt and vest. Width, 
1% yards. Transfer Design No. 1119 
may be used for embroidery. 


No. 2810, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40- 
inch material and 34 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting satin Width, 134 yards. 
The dress is trimmed with fur and em- 
broidery. For the latter, Transfer De- 
sign No. 1055 may be used. 


No. 2818, Lapres’ Siipe-On Dress; 
closing at shoulders; fulness adjusted at 
waist by elastic Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch satin and 1 yard of 
40-inch georgette for yoke and sleeves. 
Width, 15¢ yards. Transfer Design No. 
1195 would make a charming trimming. 
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2810 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 1055 
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Of As Many Hues As the Turning Leaves 


Are the Frocks of Autumn 





2831 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No 






2804 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 997 


2769 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2776, Lap1eEs’ 
DRESS; two-piece 
skirt Size 36 re- 
quires 5'@ yards of 
40-inch satin. 
Width, 1 vards. 
A rich effect may be 
obtained by using 
Transfer Design No 
1210 for bead em- 
broidery 


No. 2852, Misses’ 
Siip-On Dress. Size 
16 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch silk 
for upper part and 
; vards of 40-inch 
contrasting for lower 
part. Width, 1 


vards. Transfer De 


be used 
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2808 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


Transfer Design No. 1147 











2855 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No 1157 












No. 2769, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; four-piece skirt. Size 16 requires 
2's yards of 54-inch cloth, and 2% yards 
of 40-inch satin for skirt sides, sash and 
collar. Width, 27g yards. 








No. 2804, Misses’ Strp-On Dress; suitable 
for small women. Size 16 requires 134 
yards of 54-inch serge and 1% yards of 36- 
inch satin. Width, 15¢ yards. Transfer 
Design No. 997 may be used. 








No. 2831, Misses’ Strp-On Dress; suitable 
for small women; with raglan sleeves. Size 
16 requires 37g yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, 15¢ yards. For the cross-stitch, 
Transfer Design No. 1186 may be used. 











No. 2808, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women. Size 16 requires 27¢ yards of 
40-inch material and 1% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting. Width, 134 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 1147 may be used. 


No. 2855, Misses’ Strp-On Dress; suitable 
for small women. Size 16 requires 4 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, 1% yards. 
For the pointed ribbon trimming, Transfer 
Design No. 1157 may be used 


No. 2807, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; with 
tunics of which the back one may be ad- 
justed as a cape. Size 36 requires 354 
yards of 54-inch material. Width, 134 
yards. Transfer Design No. 1193 may be 
used. 





2807 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 


Transfer Design No. 1193 
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With Fall Comes Fur, Abundant on Coats and Not Shunning Blouses 


No. 2824, Lapies’ Suirtwaist. Size 36 fe- No. 2848, Lapiges’ Strp-ON Bouse. Size 36 
quires 244 yards of 36-inch material. The requires 2 yards of 36- or 40-inch material 
ruffled shirtwaist is again with us and is de- The slip-on blouse to be up to date chooses 
veloped in such soft fabrics as Georgette, crépe as adornment colored cross-stitch for which 
de Chine, voile and dimity. Transfer Design No. 1184 may be used 











No. 2844, Lapres’ Coat; convertible collar; 
48-inch length. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 
54-inch material and 4% yards of 40-inch silk 
for lining. Width at lower edge. 134 yards 


No. 2849, Lapres’ Sitip-ON Buovse; short 
kimono sleeves. Size 36 requires 134 yards of 
40- or 45-inch material. Satin is combined 
with monkey fur in this smart blouse. 





2824 Shirtwaist 
7 sizes, 34-46 










2848 Blouse 
8 sizes, 34-48 
Transfer Design No. 1184 









2849 Blouse 
9 sizes, 34-50 


















No. 2832, Lapres’ aNnp No. 2846, Lapies’ Coat. 
Misses’ Coat. Size 36 re- Size 36 requires 34% yards 
quires 334 yards of 54-inch of 54-inch material and 
material, 34 yard of 48- 3% yards of 40-inch lining. 
inch fur cloth and 33%, Width, 134 yards. For 
yards of 36-inch lining. embroidery, Transfer De- 
Width, 1% yards. sign No. 1179 may be used. 





2844 Coat (] 


’ 7 sizes, 34-46 


THE OUTLOOK 


By 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





LOTHES are again stimulating. This scenery and color. An imaginative person 












is due to the season of the year, 
not to the turn of events in fashion. 
The majority of women are not 
sure of changes that are prophesied, nor do 
they yet know the secrets of the French 
dressmakers, which will soon be bought and 
paid for. It is left to the experts to ferret 
out these secrets. Here are some of them: 

Let us begin with fabrics. That is the 
point at which the American woman 
begins when she takes up the problem of 
new seasonal clothes. In this phase of 
dress it is easy to run the gamut of what 
is new, what is novel, and what has been 
retained from other days. 

There is a vast variety of curious ex- 
periments in weaving and patterning which 
lack interest for the sane and sound woman. 
They are experiments to catch the atten- 
tion of the trade, to give a new story, to 
provoke stimulation in the making of 
period clothes, or to give an actress or a 
pretty lady a 
chance to get 
into the lime- 
light. 

There are 
supple silks 
which artists 
have designed, 
using the full 
play of their im- 
agination in 





nog 


2848 2832 


could go into the room where these silks 
are shown and be inspired to write a story 
of romance, passion and intrigue from each 
of these silken texts. 

There has been wonderful work done 
in this sector of eccentric weaving, but 
while one applauds it as an artist, one 
cannot accept it for gowns. None of these 
silks have anything in common with the 
activities of an American woman’s life. So 
beware. Make a table cover of them. 

Not even Paris has wearied of the wafer 
and blistered fabrics which she invented a 
year ago and which we have worn for six 
months. The conservative woman in 
France inay not wear these things much 
longer, but the Americans are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the idea to overthrow 
it before Christmas. 

Therefore, blistered crépes and crinkled 
satins can be safely bought by the woman 
who is mapping out her autumnal wardrobe 
These fabrics are 
a bit heavy for 
our summers, 
but provide just 
the right protec- 
tion for the 
weather that runs 
until Thanks- 
giving, our 
Indian summer. 

[Turn to page 54] 





7 sizes, 14-16; 36-44 
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2842 Dress 2825 Dress 
8 sizes, 34-48 9 sizes, 34-5 
Transfer Design No, 1205 





No. 2842, LapieEs’ 
Dress; 35-inch length 
from natural waistline ; 
3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 21% 
yards of 54-inch serge, 
and 2% yards of 40- 
inch satin for sleeves, 
panels and vest. Width, 
1% yards. 


No. 2825, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 
closing at shoulders. Size 36 requires 
5% yards of 36-inch material. Width, 
1% yards. The pointed yoke, cuffs 
and panels are emphasized by the 
bead trimming for which Transfer 
Design No. 1205 may be used 


No. 2846, Lapres’ Coat; 48-inch 
length. Size 36 requires 34 yards 
of 54-inch material with nap and 
3% yards of 40-inch material for 
lining. Width at lower edge, 134 
yards. 


No. 2844, Lapres’ Coat; convertible 
collar; 48-inch length. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 54-inch material 
and 3% yards of 40-inch for lining 
Width, 134 yards. One of the smart 
new fall models. 


No. 2832, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Coat 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 54-inch 
material with nap and 334 yards of 
36-inch for lining. Width, 154 yards 
Transfer Design No. 1044 may be 


used 





2846 Coat 
8 sizes, 34-48 

















The Outlook 


[Continued from page 53) 


HE same wafer designs that were put 
on the first of these crépe fabrics, are 
retained. They look like spider-web tracery. 
The corded crépes, also the weave that is 
slightly crinkled and wrinkled without pat- 
terning, are each acceptable for the autumn. 

New crinkled satin shines and glistens 
and it is considered a better choice than 
plain satin. A smart woman in New York 
who appeared at the races in a gown of 
it, in brown, closely fitting the figure, 
heard a bystander remark: “Look at that 
woman. She looks like a wet seal.” 

Whatever the manner of patterning put 
upon these crépes, they are strung on the 
same thread of an idea, which is that fabrics 
are not to be smooth this season, and that 
they should glisten like a mirror. 

This truth is evidenced by the new 
velvet. And, by the way, you cannot have 
too much velvet this coming season. It 
will be the fabric of the hour. 

The new velvet is plain for suits and 
brocaded for frocks and evening gowns. 
It has a raised floral pattern in sharp 
distinction to the cords and blisters and 
spider-webs of the crépe weaves, giving it 
dignity. 

There is an effort to revive thin broad- 
cloth. Paris tried to induce the public to 
buy this fabric last autumn and she per- 
sists in the effort this summer. Probably 
Americans will consent to order their first 
autumn suits in a broadcloth that shines 
and is as supple as velvet. 

During this hot weather in Paris women 
wear coat suits of alpaca or mohair, and 
as our climate permits us to wear thin 
things for the next two months, why not 
a suit of this fabric if you are running short 
of clothes? It has the glisten that fashion 
requires of cloth surfaces 
[Turn to page 55] 
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2844 Coat 
7 sizes, 34-46 
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2711 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 


2735 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1210 
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No. 2711, Lapres’ Dress; 
closing at shoulders; two-piece 
skirt; 35-inch length from 
waistline. Size 36 requires 11 
yards of 36-inch figured ma- 
terial and 3 yards of 40-inch 
plain material. Width, 3 yards. 


No. 2735, Lapres’ Dress; two- 
piece skirt; 35-inch length q 
from natural waistline. Size 








36 requires 5% yards of 40- } 

inch material. Width, 15 

yards. If the bead trimming 

is desired, Transfer Design No. : 

1210 may be used. P. 
& 





‘P 2832 Coat 
7 sizes, 14-16; 36-44 
Transfer Design No. 1044 2846 2844 2832 
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The Outlook 


[Continued from page 54] 





A Doe : ARK blue with white is the French 
SS ‘ So preference. They substitute the 
fabric for serge and wear it as they would 
wear serge. They like the combination of 
blue and white this summer for they have 
reinstated the white lingerie blouse and 
make a sensational feature of its cuffs and 
neckwear of muslin, of chiffon or of linen. 

Vatican-purple has been put back into 
fashion and is frequently combined with 
mauve. But be well assured that you can 
wear these colors before you attempt them. 
Do not spend money in these days of high 
prices unless you are absolutely sure you 
will get its value. Impulse stimulates you 
to such purchases, not reason, not good 
judgment. 

It is when we learn to buy only what 
we need and what is good for us that we 
reach the highest organization in our clothes 
budget. It is better to have one costume 
that creates admiration and satisfies you 
than a closetful of clothes that give slight 
service, either because they are unworthy 
of your type or unsuited to your life. 

This season youth has taken to church- 
purple and it goes well with a fine young 
skin and shining hair. 

Jade- and fir-green have given way to 
almond-green. This is the odd yellow-green 
found in the French nuts. The green of 
the Second Empire is returned to fashion, 
which means both myrtle- and tree-green. 
Lanvin, one of the powerful French de- 
signers who influences masses of American 
clothes, exploits this green almost to the 
exclusion of other colors this season. 

Red has had its day. Let it alone. 
Even red hats have been sent to the rear. 
Black velvet will be used more than black 
satin for headgear, but at the moment the 
Italian straws hold their own with tenacity 
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2822 Dress we 2835 Dress 2836 Dress 2845 Dress 
4 A —_— 6 sizes, 34-44 9 sizes, 34-50 


9 sizes, 34-50 7 sizes, 34-46 


No. 2845, Lapi1es’ 
Dress; 35-inch length 
from natural waistline. 
Size 36 requires 5 yards 
of 40-inch material and 
% vard of 36-inch. 
Width, 1!4 yards. When 
loose pleated panels and 
a tucked vest are com- 
bined as in this model 
the result is sure to be 
smart. 
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No. 2836, Lapres’ Strp-ON Dress; kimono 
sleeves; two-piece skirt. Size 36 requires 
53% yards of 36-inch figured material, and 
3% yards of 36-inch contrasting for sleeves. 
Width, 13% yards. 


No. 2857, Laptes’ Strp-On Dress; three- 
piece skirt with gathered inset. Size 36 re- 
quires 274 yards of 54-inch material. Width, 
1% yards. Transfer Design No. 1044 may 
be used. 


No. 2822, Lapres’ S iip-ON 
Dress; two-piece skirt; 35- 
inch length from natural 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 254 yards of 
54-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, 154 yards. 


' 
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No. 2856, Lapres’ EveENING Dress; two- 
piece skirt; 35-inch length from natural 


No. 2835, Lapres’ Dress; two- ie n 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 
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piece skirt with front tunic; 
35-inch length from natural 
waistline; no hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 
40-inch material and 1% yards 
of 36-inch contrasting. Width, 
1% yards. 
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2856 Dress 


requires 454 yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, 154 yards. 


No. 2818, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; closing 
at shoulders; fulness adjusted at waistline 
by elastic. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
36-inch printed silk and 1% yards of 40- 
inch georgette. Width, 15¢ yards. 


6 sizes, 34-44 2857 Dress 
; 6 sizes, 34-44 
2835 6 sizes, 34-44 Transfer Design No. 1044 2856 2857 








Fruit of 
the Loom 





kor men 
who wear 
nightshirts 


Look anywhere you want to 
and you will not find another 
fabric for nightshirts that will 
wear as long and look as 
well as Fruit of the Loom. 
Long wear means not just 
keeping whole, but maintain- 
ing a fine, smooth finish and 
sparkling whiteness after re- 
peated trips to the laundry. 

The strong, well-spun 
threads—the close, even 
weave—the substantial feel— 
these are things that have, 
caused three generations to 
look upon Fruit of the Loom 
as the dependable white cot- 
ton fabric. 

When buying Fruit of the 
Loom by the yard, look for 
the name stamped on the 
selvage; and in ready-made 
nightshirts and other gar- 
ments look for the woven 


“Fruit” label. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


“When Molly Married” tells an interesting story 
of the many uses of Fruit of the Loom, in white, 
colors and printed designs; both by the yard and 
in ready-made articles. Sent free upon request, 
with samples of colored Fruit of the Loom. 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, Inc. 
Also Makers of 
Alpine Rose, Hero and Other Fine Cotton Fabrics 


Converse & Company, Selling Agents 
88 Worth Street, New York 
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| Converse & Company,88 Worth St., New York | 
| Dear Sirs | 
Please send me, without charge, your book 
| et ““When Moy Married” and samples of | 
colored Fruit of the Loom 1 
Nl l TOGO... cnecimnninnbanensieninibinininntiniiimeD I 
| treet -* ] 
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The Social Side of 
Misses’ Styles 


No. 2749, Misses’ Dress; suit- 
able for small women; two-piece 
skirt; fulness adjusted at waist 
by elastic. Size 16 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material and 17% 


yards of 40-inch contrasting 
Width, 15¢ yards. Transfer De- 
sign No. 1022 may be used. 


No. 2759, Misses’ Dress; suitable 
for small women; three-piece 
skirt with underskirt front. Size 
16 requires 444 yards of 36-inch 
material. Width, 17g yards. One 
of the many smart trimmings this 
season is braiding. Transfer De- 


sign No. 863 may be used 
effectively 
No. 2855, Musses’ S.rp-On 


Dress; suitable for small women; 
two-piece skirt. Size 16 requires 
25g yards of 40-inch material 
Width, 1% yards. A wide band 
ing of bold embroidery for which 
Transfer Design No. 1179 may 
be used, trims this dress. 


No. 2821, Misses’ Dress; suit- 
able for small women; two-piece 
skirt with ruffles attached to lin- 
ing. Size 16 requires 5 yards of 
36-inch material. Width, 2% 
yards. Silk crépe or satin is sug- 
gested as particularly adapted to 
developing this model. 
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2821 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


2855 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 1179 
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2759 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 863 


2749 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer 
Design 
No. 1022 




















No. 2760, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women; two- 
piece draped skirt at- 
tached to lining; no 
hem allowed. Size 16 re- 
quires 314 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, 
1% yards. To fashion 
this draped evening 
frock, silk moiré is most 
appropriate. 


2760 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


2855 2760 
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2841 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2826, M1sseEs’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women; two- 
piece ruffled skirt. Size 
16 requires 534 yards of 
36-inch material 
Width, 15% yards. 
Ribbon trimming makes 
a pretty rose girdle and 
finish for the neck. 
Transfer Design No. 
1157 may be used for it. 
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2826 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


Ribbon Transfer 
Design No. 1157 
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Modes That Please The 


Youthful Taste 


No. 2852, Musses’ St irp-On 
Dress; suitable for small women; 
with raglan sleeves; fulness ad- 
justed at waistline by elastic; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch 
figured silk and 2% yards of 36- 
or 40-inch plain silk. Width, 1% 
yards. 


No. 2841, Mrsses’ Srir-On 
Dress: suitable for small women; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 re- 
quires 34 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 2% yards. The 
essential wool dress for autumn is 
illustrated here in serge with 
pleated sections at the sides. 


No. 2855, Misses’ Stiip-On 
Dress; suitable for small women ; 
closing at left shoulder and under- 
arm; two-piece skirt; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 16 requires 4 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, 1% 
yards. Transfer Design No. 997 
may be used for the embroidery. 


No. 2831, Misses’ S.iir-On 
Dress; suitable for small women; 
with raglan sleeves; no hem al- 
lowed. Size 16 requires 374 yards 
of 36-inch material. Width, 15¢ 
yards. For the deep cross-stitch 
banding, Transfer Design No. 
1184 may be used. 
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2855 Dress 2831 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 1154 


Transfer Design No. 997 








































‘Beauty was 


not enough 
OMEN envied her 


for her rare beauty, 
her yrace, hersubtlecharm. 


Wherever she went men 
clustered about her and 
paid her court. 


Yet there was some- 
thing of mystery about 
her. She attracted many 
men—but seemed to hold 
no one. 


They simply came and 
went in her life. And she, 
least of all, knew the real 
a . - 


Some one, no doubt, 
might have told this girl. 
But peopledon’t talk much 
about some things. Even 
closest friends avoid certain 
subjects as too personal, too 
intimate. 


That is the insidious 
thing about halitosis (the 
medical dictionary’s way 
of saying “unpleasant 
breath”). You may go on 
for years, not knowing you 
have this trouble; and your 
friends—seeking to be 
delicate and considerate 
with you—let you con- 
tinue in the dark. 


Yet there is a simple precau- 
tion that would quickly put you 
on the safe and polite side— 
Listerine. 


The use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle will usually 
correct halitosis. ‘This well-known, 
liquid antiseptic, with its fragrant 
deodorizing properties, halts fer- 
mentation tn the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
arises from some ‘deep-seated 
organic disorder which a doctor 
or dentist must correct. But, 
usually, and fortunately, halitosis 
is only a local, temporary trouble. 


Fastidious people everywhere are 
making this use of Listerine a regular 
part of their daily toilet routine. It is 
a simple, scientific precaution that 
quickly puts an end to any misgivings 
you may have about your breath. 
And how much better it is ta have 
Listerine than to have _halitosis! 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 


Louis, U. S. A. 





or 
HALITOSIS 
use 
LISTERINE 
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|What They Wear When At Play Or At School Do You 
3 need more 






























No. 2820, CHILp’s 
One -Prece Dress; 
with bloomers. Size 
6 requires 234 yards 
of 36-inch material. 
A quaint, smock 
like dress, charming 
in chambray with 
embroidery for 
which Transfer De- 
sign No. 1162 may 
be used 


No. 2819, CHILp’s 
Romper; with short 
raglan sleeves; but 
toning under leg. | 
Size 3 requires 2 
yards of 32-inch 
dotted material and 


Y% yard of 36-inch 1 will tell you 
plain material for||| an easy way to have 
belt. Printed cotton |} more money to spend 


is both pretty aa Thousands of women have 
} 











Write 
me at \ 
once! | 


serviceable. a vital need for more mo- 
ney—to properly bring up 
their family—to pay off a 
mortgage or buy a home—to educate their 
children—to pay doctor bills, etc. Many of 
them have been helped in this problem and 
now have money to spend and a permanent assured in- 
come by becoming our representatives and selling our 


Hosiery and KlarnKnit 
Underwear 

to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine, independent way to 
have more money to spend. 

We've Helped More Than 27,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales 
With our help their incomes are growing larger every 2 
day. You can do the same as they have done. Write : 





LITTLE cNCISS GAGE 


wants to send you her book illus-| 


2819 Romper 
trating hats for girls from 4 to rg 


4 sizes, 1-4 


Besides an interesting story, this book con- / 
tains the details of a plan by which you may | 


compete for a hat of your own selection which | / today! We will send you our beautifully illustrated cat- 
=) } ’ . . A alog—shows how eaay it is to become a World's Star . 
wil be awarded to the winner in a coloring | LI Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. Des 
We have been in business 


contest. | VA 


for twenty - seven years. 






























































































Ne 
Illustrations of Gage Hats and Gage Sa 
Sailors are also yours for the asking ; 
¢ > 36 
GAGE BROTHERS & Co. ; th 
ew Methods in | : 
18 So. M’chigan Ave Fifth Ave. & 37th St. " . sm 
Chicago New York \ e e * vo 
gore Child Trainin : 
4 sizes, 1-6 be 
A ° ‘ Transfer De- 
; Gan He. 1508 Now for the first time there 
is a scientific method in 
child pepo tha founded on 
the pri 5 
basis of con new wyster 
8 own home to q 
| wilfulness, untruth¢a andcther 
2820 Dress = Mabitg enter? nu roy 
5 sizes, 2-10 aucnces” The trouble in most cases 
Transfer Design No.1162 freee he new 
nt or ‘the cae Bae ‘by 
Fines which are oe amazingly easy for 
i to instantly apply. 
Pe Endorsements This new sy: aan which has been pat 
into the form of an trated Course 
— Sop Ee 4 parent, is 
bP fd iroedta eke eon oF the thousands of parents 
pall parte of the. —— 4 ¥ 1 | aA 
St ansdben to - 
Free Book juts: 
of a startling bok which decries tht 
new system and outlines the work o: 
the Paren Send letter or 
today and the > book a be sent 
ree--but it now this 
neve! or here 
The Parents peter tion 
2 Dept. 679 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
2812 Dress = 
S sizes, 6-14 Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Transfer Designs 
nen Nos. 690 and 1050 
t OA ’ e I 
No. 2847, CHILD’s 5 sizes, 2:10 FA REDUCER 
Siip-On Dress. Size Transfer De- 
6 requires 15 yards sign No, 1008 will show reduction taking place 
lof 32- or 36-inch in eleven days cotidactary, te 
mat 44 ial. Ww ith iP ciihes eultine. 
straight bands for Noexerste dacuct- x 
sleeves and bright Non-electrical, a 
| embroidery finishing “few minutes daily use. 
off the hem, this H ‘ po iy 
|gathered dress_ is nent. ; 
truly attractive adeno] by show. Fs 
Tr v4 — . , ysi- i3 
lransfer Design No Py F., t- = : 
. 1094 may be use 5.00 plus 20c 
The Princess Grand Pane marcel post, insured, ! 
20). i 
This beautiful small Grand is the Order Yours Today! 
successful result of half a century’s Dr. Thomas Lawton : 
constant endeavor to materialize the Dept. 207 
highest ideals of fine piano building. 120 W. 70th St., N. ¥. : 
Its charming tone quality, exqui- ( 
sitely responsive touch and chaste ' 
: beauty ofdesignand finish represents For O¢ 
the highest attainment in its type. | No. 2817, Cmo’s Romper: 
dropped back Size 6 requires 1%, you can make 
Ivers & Pond [3xt.icet etal bape : 
rard of 36- inch contrasting. Ap- This lovely drop - stitch I 
ly liquéd ducks which form pockets sweater requires only two 3 
PIANO make a — —, to hang innd at ibe each. Direc: C 
, 5 romper ransfer Design No. ions for knitting sent free. 
\ 
‘ 1198 may be used. sowest ovkeen, Helge to Wis P 
whether smallest upright or largest grand, an os. Finest quality. 100 1 
are of one quality only —the finest. Their | No. 2812, Grrt's Stip-On Dress. Dale Mills, Dept. 143, 25 
supremacy in the musical world is witnessed | Size 8 requires 174 yards of 36- Madison Ave., New York. : 
by their use in more than 500 Conservatories | or 40-inch material. For the 
and Schools and 70,000 cultured homes. |smocking and appliqué flower _ PEACE DALE YARNS — | 
_——— | baskets, Transfer Designs Nos. ( 
e y | 690 and 1050 may be used. 
Looting. YY Rgsughout the United States ’ We P $8 a} oo 1 
se ‘ERS & POND pia Wh deale : - .” 
t. | sells them we pet tly soem Bary pak ro No 2840, Grr’s Sirp-On Dress e ay ? a way P 
om from the Factory. Easy payment plans raglan sleeves; fulness adiusted at taking orders for 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange waist by elastic Size 10 require a guarantee poner ery each 
For catalog and full information, write us today. am : were quires ir to wear and give satisfac- 
| 27s yards of 36-inch material 2840 Dress tion or new hose free. ; 
Fill out and send this coapon to | The popular cross-stitch may be 5 sizes, 6-14 2850 Dress Year round Position } 
| worked in colors using Transfer  7**™*fet Design No. 1184 S sizes, 6-14 No Lay offs | 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. | Design No. 1184 ; 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | ile ory Regular custo ont oes 
Phe , une F orders make you steady income. 
ase mail me your new ome log and valuable | No 2850, Gmt’s Dress: with Hose for men, women and child- 
information to buyers | “i , ss oY, . : SS; ren, all styles, colors and finest 
guimpe ; straight pleated sus- line silk hose, all guaranteed. 
Name____ ae pender skirt. Size 12 requires 2% Low priced. No experience nec- 
v2. atti yards of 36-inch checked material | oer GS Mee 
— 'and 17¢ yards of 36-inch voile. 2819 2817 7847 2812 2840 2850 Hose- 388 
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Fashions With Originality 
For Small Folks 


















2843 Coat 
5 sizes, 2-10 


2694 Dress 


5 sizes, 1-8 





Transfer 
Designs Nos. 1103 
and 690 


No. 2694, Cuitp’s No. 2843, CH1ILp’s 
SMOCKED Dress. Size Coat; raglan sleeves 
6 requires 2 yards of Size 6 requires 1% 
36-inch material. For yards of 48-inch ma- 
the gay flowers edging terial and 134 yards of 
the hem, and the 36-inch silk for lining. 
smocking below the The combination of 
yoke, Transfer Designs raglan sleeves and a 
Nos. 1103 and 690 may __ small yoke is quite new 
be used. and original. 





New Sanitary 
“E-Z’’ Package 


2847 Dress ye | + 
a a f A Blessing on the Young | 


) 






















‘t ERY close to the well-being of a boy 
¢ ) or girl is The “E-Z” Waist Union Suit, 
3B } Vi that 3-in-1 companion of Health, Com 

No. 2847, Cutip’s Siir-On 





fort and Economy. Approved for satisfaction 
over a quarter-century,E-Z” is being made 
still better every day. 


Dress. Size 8 requires 2% | 


yards of 40-inch organdie. | 
This ruffled dress is trimmed | 


with ribbon rosettes for which 
ate cmealmaals ie Tubular knitted straps are the “E-Z” way of 
putting all the weight of outer garments on 
the shoulders —taking stress and strain from 
chest and abdomen. Full sizes and the liberal 
comfort-cut drop seat add much to “E-Z” 
freedom. Real-bone, breakless taped-on but- 
tons. The “E-Z” fabrics take long wear and 


hard usage as a matter of course. 





Cleanliness surrounds the making of every 
“E-Z” Waist Suit. Sterilized and sealed in indi- 
vidual sanitary dustproof Glassine Envelopes. 
Safe to wear before washing: great to wear 











d 
thereafter. 
a Winter Weight (Blue Hanger)- - - $1.00 
: Extra Heavy Winter Weight (Purple Hanger) 1.25 
Try “E-Z” Nainsook Suits 
next Summer 
y /] AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


The E-Z Waist Company 
61 Worth Street, New York City 
Original and Sole Makers of 
“E-Z"’ Waist Union Suits 
The Complete Children’s Underwear 
of Health, Comfort and Economy 
for Winter and Summer Wear 





2700 Dress 2811 Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 5 sizes, 6-14 
Transfer Design No. 1186 








No. 2700, Cxttp’s Strr-ON Dress AND 
Bioomers. Size 8 requires 3 yards uf 
é 36-inch material. A plain  self-color 
chambray or linen with cross-stitch 
f 
‘ 








worked in a contrasting color makes a 
charming dress. Transfer Design No. 
1186 may be used. 





& No. 2811, Girt’s Strp-On Dress. Size 
8 requires 1 yard of 54-inch serge, and 
;; ¥% yard of 40-inch silk for sleeves. The 
" combination of serge and silk is much 


used even for small folk. 


No. 2813, Boy’s NorFoLk Suit; knicker- 
bocker trousers. Size 10 requires 24% 











yards of 54-inch tweed. A _ practical 2823 Dress 
suit of tweed or wool mixture for school 2013 Deste 5 sizes, 6-14 
is offered in this Norfolk model. S sizes, 6-14 Design No 1172 





No. 2823, Girt’s Dress; two-piece skirt. 

A Size 12 requires 234 yards of 32-inch | 
a) gingham. Something quite new is sug- 
gested in the appliqué pot of flowers 


se el for which Transfer Design No. 1172 
2694 2843 2847 2700 2811 2813 2823 may be used. | 
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1206— Transfer Pattern for Appliqué Towels 
or Pillow Cases. Pattern consists of 2 pairs 
of designs 22 inches long, and designs for 
patch-pieces. Stamp the patch birds and bowl 
vn bright contrasting materials such as blue 
and yellow, and appliqué to towels in button- 
hole-stitch. Use pink and blue for flowers in 
-the other design. Embroider small flowers and 
dots of both designs in lazy-daisy-stitch and 
French knots. Full directions given for crochet 
edge. Price, 20 cents. Blue. 


1210--Transfer Pattern for Allover Bead Band- 
ing. There are 37 yards of single banding 12 
inches wide. It is shown double in illustra- 





New Attractions in Needlecraft = 
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for Home and Wardrobe ty ff 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
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t 1207—Transfer Pattern for Cross-Stitch Al!- 
phabets. There are 6 complete alphabets given 
in 3 sizes. The smallest size, % inch high, is 
suitable for marking towels, napkins, etc.; the 

medium size, 1 inch high, for towels, pillow 
pon sheets; and the largest size, 1% inches 
high, for sheets, laundry bags, luncheon cloths, 
etc. Directions given for placing and stamp- 
ing initials. Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue, 





1211—Transfer Pattern for Cross-Stitch Bed- 
spread. The center design measures 20 x 21 
inches; there are 4 butterfly motifs about 7 
inches high, 5 flower motifs about 7 inches 
high, and 4 smaller flowers 5 inches high, for 
scarf or curtains. A color chart is also given, 
offering a guide to the artistic development of 
this unique decoration for a bedspread. Suit- 
able materials for the spread are unbleached 
muslin, linen, plin or sateen. The work is 
fascinating to do, and the result enduring and 
gratifying. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 



































tion, and may be developed in either of the 
two popular styles of allover beading or French @* | 
knots. Black or white beads contrasting with . = 
material, or colored be2ds for either light or pees eeneers 
dark materials are equally fashionable. otifs 
may be cut apart from banding to use on 
blouse or sleeves. Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 
1208—Transfer Pattern for Fabric or Braid 
Trimming. Pattern consists of 6 yards of single 
banding (shown double in illustration) 1% 
inches wide; 6 medallions 6x 4% inches; 6 
yards of 1%-inch squares. ‘his trimming can 
be made from bias folds of the material of dress 
or from braid, to be basted over the paper de- 
sign, then worked in spider-stitch, and finally 1211 
removed from paper and sewed to dress. Full 
directions are given. The effect is smart, the a & 
trimming economical, and the banding easily o%e o' 6 64 oo oc 
adjustable to curved edges or insertion. Price, é a Pind a Py Y © 
40 cents. Yellow. “se A _* o © oS &e o« oad -¢. eee 
eg a a Wes ht ak _" @ 0,0 6 « 
1212—Transfer Pattern for Flower Bead Trim v © © id oe Y © 
>. ee 2 "S See © &¢e © © ©€G g& e¢ «og 
ming. Pattern consists of design for front of oe © & © © © VU ¢ “_ 
blouse, 11 motifs 5x6 inches (rights and . 2° a . = % Pi 7 e 
lefts), and 8% yards of banding 1 inch wéde ” © o° 2 o.e 
This design looks specially delicate and dainty ccc oecece COCOGCKHLE ULE HUES YLULOCEEE CCE CEECCCE 
in crystal beads on dresses of soft evening Cc COC COE COCCCCCEOCEGCCOCECOCCEEE ©oeecece 
shades, while for the practical afternoon dress, eeoevceecce CUCCOCUCECOCCOECCECOEOCOCCEL CUCCCOCECE 
colored beads are invariably effective. Price, 
40 cents. Yellow. 
Le be e ue otte 
er ss Ph . eve an * < e, 
bach oft eo ee Se ee o om & & ee See 
© Cust Se e oe © 542 ee af “> « o “yt & “e 
A <“¢ » vc,“ >? oe © “eo ¢ «te 
. v Kec* © «cre & “ Z 
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ot* 66 oe ae ot elle, «fe 
Ce ke ue ~~ <2. 6 ew 
wee Wee S Sac us © See *% GOoe ©c.o 
t < ev a « S ~ ot * e¢ © ‘ ° e 
een . « < c ¢u%%o s fe 5° ® “ee, © « Se 
“™- ¢ es <a @ % fou Cvee SL , en eve @ o S*% 
i. . 7 
* Pi & see tt s cage Ss ° ees . sfecue s ¢. a) 
ce® Sash” c < 20 84% o* bbe “eur goug Yue 
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2 How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 
a Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you can’t secure them, 
ote, eseess cece cS *%, weatene write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New 
tect 
Peese % Secee tettes . out . CB ccoseuse Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
= niesiacaiaetsiipaaitnnetaatiminta St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada, 




















ork City, or to the nearest Branch 


1205—Transfer Pattern for Large Beads or 
French Knots. Pattern contains 3 yards of 
doubled banding 9% inches wide, or cut in 
half, 6 yards 4% inches wide; and 7 yards of 
single strips 10% inches long. This design 
suitable for dresses, capes, etc., carries a spe- 
cial appeal to the taste for simplicity and style. 
It is equally attractive in French knots or in 
beads. Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 


There are 10 of the 
square patch motifs 344 x 4% inches, and 2 each of the other 
motifs illustrated. The longest motifs are 5% x 3% inches, the 
others from 2% to 4% across. Stampe a on gay patches of 
gingham or chambray, these motifs make pejelightfal trimming for 
children’s clothes, ladies’ aprons or bungalow frocks. A border 
of squares for child’s Gress as illustrated is specially attractive 
in checked gingham patches. Fuli directions for embroidery 
Yellow or blue. 


1209—Transfer Pattern for Small Motifs. 


and appliqué. Price, 25 cents. 














82 N. Pryor 
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To Replenish Your Lingerie 





2828 | 
Corset 
Cover 
6 sizes 

34-44 | 





es 2838 
~ Combination 
P 7 sizes, 34-46 






2816 

Chemise 
Small 

medium 









ler 
ive 













2829 Nightgown 


Small, medium, large 
571 


Transfer Design No. 57 


No. 2838, Lap1eEes’ CoMBINATION; % 

brassiere and step-in drawers. Size 

36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial. An original design with many VAN 
\ 








attractions. | 


No. 2816, Lapies’ AND Misses’ ENn- 








VELOPE CHEMISE. Small size requires Ae 
2 yards of 40-inch material. Tucked | “3g 
and lace-trimmed is this dainty| @ 
chemise. OY 
| Ad %. 
the , W 
No. 2828, Lapies’ Corset Cover.| AA 
Size 36 requires 1 yard of 36-inch! “Fix 
. . a . A A 
material. This design will appeal to! “}f 
3 those who do not care for the corset | JAb 
f cover with ribbon straps. ey 
Gs 


No. 2829, Lapres’ AND MissEs’ 


; yards of 36-inch material. Transfer)  @Y 
2839 Camisole Slip vy 
7 sizes, 34-46 Set of Underwear 


: butterfly motif. 
6 sizes, 34-44 “ 


WEAR; camisole and step-in drawers. | 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch | 
material. Camisole % yard and| 
drawers 156 yards of 40-inch. } 


No. 2839, Lapires’ CAMISOLE Siip; 34-inch length from 
natural waistline; 2-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. Width at lower edge, 
154 yards. 


>. 
NIGHTGOWN. Small size requires 334 viii 


2830 Design No. 571 may be used for the; W277 


® 


No. 2830, Lapres’ Set oF UNDER- | NAY 























L 


—4 


Make this gown yourself with Belding’s Silks 
The silk for this gown in size 86 (making it all one 
sort) will cost not to exceed $18.00 for Belding’s 
Taffeta, $18.85 for Belding’s Crepe de Chine, and 
$26.90 for Belding’ s Crepe Cashmere—a most mod- 
ern crepe weave with the lovely dull lustre of old- 
time cashmere. Use the New McCall's Pattern No. 
2825 requiring for size 36, 6 yds. of Belding’s 36- 
inch Vaffeta, and 5% yds. of Belding’s 40-inch 
Crepe de Chine or Crepe Cashmere. This pattern 
may also be made up using 4% yds. of 36-inch and 
4 yds. of 40-inch material with an additional i*% 
yds. of contrasting 40-inch material for yoke, sleeve 
insets, and panel facings, 


0A cown, a bit of dainty lingerie, or the lining to 
your new wrap will cost but little more when made 
from Belding’s Silks, but it will have an enduring 
beauty possible only in pure silk, free from harmful 
loading, and manufactured with the most experienced 
skill. We weave our name—Belding’s—into the sel- 
vage of our fabrics as a guarantee of satisfactory wear. 
You will also find our guarantee tag on ready-to- 
wear garments made of Belding’s Silks. There is 
real economy in the use of Belding’s Silks. 


Our booklet, “Enduring,” sent upon request, will tell you more about silks 
and silkvalues. Belding Bros. @ Company, go2 Broadway, New York City. 


belding’s 


Makers of —_— Silks 


ingerie 


for Gowns, Linings, 
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Needed by 
Every Baby 


Here are two powders essen- 
tial to the health and comfort 
of your Baby. 

You, of course, know Men- 
nen Borated Talcum. It has 
been endorsed and _ insisted 
upon by three generations of 
mothers, nurses and doctors, 
because it is pure, has a cor- 
rectly balanced formula and is 
more adhesive than ordinary - 
talc. 

Kora- Konia is not a talcum. 
It is a combination of healing 
and protective agents and is 
wonderfully efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing and baby 
rashes. It places on inflamed 
flesh a velvety film of cooling, 
soothing powder, which clings 
for a long time, protecting 
while it heals. 

Have you sent for Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book? It is a 
substantial book, in stiff covers 
and contains all you need to 
know about babies. It will 
help you every day to keep 
Baby healthy and happy. It 
costs only 25 cents (35 cents 
in Canada). In de luxe bind- 
ing—$1. 50. 

THE Mennen Company 
341 Central Avenue 
Newark, J. USA. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
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If Baby Does Not Gain 


Then He Does Not Stand Still—He Goes Backward 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 


HEN breast milk fails, it means 
that some other form of nourish- 
ment must be supplied the baby; 


a substitute must be found for 
the mother’s milk and that substitute must 
be one which the child’s digestive organs 
and digestive juices are fashioned to utilize. 

“ows’ milk supplies the best substitute 
for the reason that it is available and con- 
tains similar nutritional elements, but in 
different proportions from those that exist 
in human milk. Further, the fat and pro- 
tein of cows’ milk are unlike those of 
mothers’ in certain respects which render 
cows’ milk more difficult than human milk 
for the infant to digest. Remember that 
cows’ milk is made for the stomach of the 
calf, and the baby is not to be criticized 
if cows’ milk disagrees with him. 

Both human milk and cows’ milk con- 
tain milk sugar, but human milk contains 
almost twice as much as does milk from 
the cow. In substitute feeding, it is neces- 
sary to change the proportions of the fat, 
sugar and protein of cows’ milk in order 
to make them conform as closely as pos- 
sible to the fat, protein and sugar of human 
milk. 

This procedure has given rise to the 
term “modified milk.” Either top milk or 
whole milk is used, with the addition of 
water and milk sugar to make up the sugar 
deficiencies. All this is done for the pur- 
pose of making the nutritional elements 
correspond quantitatively to similar nutri- 
tional elements in human milk. 

Such treatment of cows’ milk will make 
it suitable for a great many infants. In 
others who do not take kindly to artificial 
feeding, the milk 
must be adapted to 


the milk formula, when it is ready for the 
bottles. As much may be used as is found 
necessary to relieve the constipation. It is 
best not to put the magnesia into one 
feeding portion. 

Evidence of Unsuccessful Feeding: 
Vomiting, discomfort after feeding, habitual 
colic, green stools with undigested milk 
curds and a loss or a very small gain in 
weight. 

A peculiar feature of a baby is the 
necessity for a gain in weight. If his weight 
remains stationary, it means more than 
that the infant is not growing; it means 
that the muscles will soften, the bones will 
fail to develop and the blood and the 
nervous system will take on retrograde 
changes. 

It is the infant’s business to grow, and 
when he does not grow, it does not mean 
that he simply stands still; he goes back- 
ward. 


T is in such infants, non-growing and 

suffering from insufficient food, that 

rachitis is apt to develop. A frequent 
error in family life—particularly with the 
third or fourth or later child under con- 
sideration—is to be satisfied with small 
results. Every infant should be weighed 
regularly and inspected, stripped, by a 
physician once a month. 

Agencies that influence the digestive 
processes: It is very essential that the 
infant be kept clean, comfortably clad and 
not handled too much. A vast majority of 
the infants who, because of feeding diffi- 
culties, are brought to me, belong to the 
unfortunate first-born. The greater the 
number of the adult 
relatives, so much 








the child’s digestive 
possibilities as well 
as to his nutritional 
requirements. 

This feature 
makes it extremely 
difficult in a com- 
munication of this 
nature to give a 
series of formulas 
that will answer for 
all infants. In fact, 
a few infants cannot 
tolerate fresh cows’ 
milk regardless of its 
manipulation ; others 
will take it without 
much inconvenience 
but fail to thrive 
In such _ instances, 
evaporated milk or 
one of the dried 
milk foods for in- 


feeding? 
at home? 
questions that 


bottle-fed baby. 


this page. 








WV #AT is “modified milk?” 
How can you be sure baby’s 

formula is agreeing with him? 
Why is it so desperately im- 
portant for him to gain in weight? 


What is the fatal result of wrong 
Is it wise to pasteurize his milk 


These are only a few of the 
throng 
young mother’s mind about her 
She will find the 
answer to them in Dr. Kerley’s 


clear, concise rules set down on 


more difficult is the 
situation for the 
child and the doctor. 
The fourth or fifth 
child never suffers 
from over-attention 
in the best of 
families. 

Excessive atten- 
tions mean nervous- 
ness, indifferent sleep 
and indifferent food 
assimilation. A tired, 
overworked infant 
will invariably have 
a poor digestion. In 
my management of 
the troublesome 
first-born in the 
average family, I am 
required to exert 
more energy often- 
times with the 


into the 














fants may have to 
be substituted for 
temporary use until the child’s digestive 
organs can care for other food 

An error frequently made in the use of 
cows’ milk in infant feeding, is to give the 
milk mixture too strong at the beginning. 
As a result, the digestive organs are over- 
taxed, the child vomits, has colic or 
diarrhea, or has obstinate constipation, and 
of course fails to grow. 

In the feeding formulas which will ap- 
pear later, it is to be understood that they 
are arranged for the nutritional wants of 
the average, well infant for the given ages. 
In the matter of feeding, every infant is a 
law unto himself and must have personal 
consideration. 

Evidence of Successful Feeding: The 
infant gains weight, at least four ounces a 
week. He is hungry at the feeding hours, 
satisfied and comfortable when the bottle 
is empty. There should be two smooth 
yellow stools daily 

Cows’-milk-fed babies are often troubled 
with constipation. In such infants lime 
water is omitted from the formula, plain 
water added to maintain the right pro- 
portions in the mixture and milk of mag- 
nesia, one to two teaspoons, is stirred into 


family than I do 
with the baby. 

Market milk may contain bacteria and 
it is best to heat all milk fed to babies. 

The terms commonly employed to desig- 
nate the heating process are, Sterilization 
and Pasteurization: Milk is said to be 
sterilized when it has been heated to 212 
degrees Fahrenheit and kept at this point 
for thirty minutes. 

Pasteurized milk is milk heated to 155 
degrees Fahrenheit and kept at this tem- 
perature for thirty minutes. 

For pasteurizing, a special apparatus is 
required which is not practicable for many 
people. As a general proposition it is safer 
to bring the best milk obtainable to the 
boiling point when it may be removed f7om 
the fire, allowed to cool a bit and then 
made up according to physician’s formula. 

When the formula is prepared it should 
be poured into as many nursing bottles as 
there are feedings in the twenty-four hours. 
Absorbent cotton should be used for 
stoppers. The bottles should be cooled 
rapidly by placing them in the cold water 
and when cool they should be put in the 
compartment where the ice is kept and 
should remain there until a bottle is re- 
quired for the feeding. 














of many a grouch. 
as everybody knows. 
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When youthink of 
Mellin’s Food, picture 
in your mind healthy 
babies, as the two 
naturally go together. 
Mellin’s Food and 
fresh cow’s milk is 
just the diet a baby 
needs to thrive and 
develop, as Nature 
intended. 








Send today for a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Cheer Food 
With 25% flake bran 


Bran is a cheer food. 


It ends the cause 
Everybody needs it, 


Pettijohn’s makes it delightful. Here the 


bran is hidden in delicious flakes of wheat. 


This morning dainty, loved by 
all, hides 25 per-cent. flake 
bran. 

Every doctor approves it. 
Millions of hours of good cheer 
have been due to it. See how 
30 days of Pettijohn’s helps the 
folks about you. Learn how 
they enjoy it. 











|) simplest separate garments to elaborate hand- 
|} made layettes, Tasteful designs, fine materials, 


The Quaker Oats Company 





Ree Infants Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything for little tots— from 


dainty trimmings. Also blankets and nursery 
furniture. All at low prices. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Style Book sent Free. Write for it today. 








Sane Pryant & Newvork| 
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Summer’s Late Fruits 


Turn Them Into Jellies and Jams for Winter 
By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s 


HEN conserving fruits and 
vegetables for the winter 
menus, keep these general do’s 


and don’ts in mind: 

Cleanliness should be the keynote in 
canning. 

Have all products as fresh from the 
garden as possible. 

Be sure to provide yourself with a 
new rubber for each glass and jar you 
fill, Much good material which goes 
into the containers may be spoiled and 
the contents wasted if you try to 
economize by using old rubbers. 

Paraffin may be used more than once 
if it is carefully washed and reheated. 

For the average family, use small 
cans, as all the contents can be served 
and eaten at one time, and small quan- 
tities of vegetables or fruits may be 
preserved often. 

Provide yourself with labels which 
may easily be pasted on the jars and 
cans. It is well to 
add the date of pre- 
serving so that one 
may use the older 
product first. 

The making of 
jellies is much sim- 
plified nowadays 
by the fruit pectin 


one may obtain 
ready for use. Anx- 
iety for fear the 


jelly will not harden 
no longer exists, and 
the length of time 
in cooking is short- 
ened if one uses the 
pectin product. 

Fruit butters may 
be made from the 
pulp left from many 
jellies and also from 
bruised fruits which 
could not be used 
for canning. 

Fruit juices and 
shrubs make re- 
freshing drinks. Be 
sure to make some 

Don’t fail to put 








Peach-and-Raisin 
Conserve 


4 pounds peaches skinned 
and stoned 

3 pounds sugar 

3 cups water 

2 cups raisins seeded 

144 cups blanched almonds 


College, Columbia University 


covered overnight. Strain through a 
jelly bag and for every pint of juice 
use three-fourths pound of sugar. Stir 
until the sugar is dissolved and heat 
slowly to the boiling point. Skim, let 
boil five minutes and bottle while hot. 
Seal the corks with paraffin or sealing 
wax. 
PINEAPPLE MARMALADE 


1 pineapple 3 lemons 
3 cups sugar 2 cups raisins 

Pare the pineapple, saving all the 
juice; cut into small cubes. Add the 


sugar and the grated rind and juice 
of the lemons. Cook thirty minutes or 
until thick; add the raisins. Cook five 
minutes longer and pour into glass con- 
tainers. 


PRESERVED PUMPKIN RIND 

Remove the inside of the pumpkin, 
peel the rind and cut into inch squares. 
Cover with vinegar 
and let stand for 
twenty-four hours. 
Drain and make a 
sirup of the vinegar 
and brown sugar, 
using three-quarters 
cup of sugar to one 
of vinegar. Add two 
teaspoons of cloves 
tied in a bag. Put 
the pumpkin in the 
sirup and boil slowly 
until it is trans- 
parent, skimming 
when necessary. 

If a very sweet 
product is desired, 
equal parts of 
vinegar and sugar 
may be used. 





CHOPPED GREEN 
TOMATO PICKLE 


1 peck green tomatoes 
2 green peppers 
12 medium-sized onions 


Remove the seeds 
from the peppers; 
chop them and the 


up marmalades and shredded tomatoes. Slice the 
pickles. They are in- onions fine, add four 
valuable for winter. Cook the peaches, water tablespoons salt and 
and sugar about fifteen let stand overnight 

CHINESE PEARS minutes, add the raisins in a colander. Cover 


8 pounds pears 
2 oe sugar 
4 pound Canton ginger 


and cook until the mixture 
thickens; add the almonds 


with vinegar and 
add one tablespoon 


cut in small pieces and cook five minutes each of cinnamon, 
3 lemons longer. Pour into glass clove and allspice. 
> Boil five minutes. 
containers. Label the con- 


Wipe the pears, 
remove the stems, 
quarter and core. 
Slice in thin slices. 
Add the sugar and 


serving. 





tainer with name of the 
conserve and date of pre- 


GRAPE MARMALADE 

Pick over, wash 
and mash the grapes 
Cook slowly until 








ginger and let them 
stand overnight 
closely covered. Slice the lemons very 
thin, rejecting the seeds; add sliced 
lemons to the pears and cook very 
slowly for two hours. 


QUINCE HONEY 
7 large quinces 5 pounds sugar 
1 pint boiling water 


Pare and grate the quinces, add the 
sugar and the water and stir until it 
commences to boil; then boil twenty 
minutes, pour into jelly glasses and cover 
with paraffin. If a red color is pre- 
ferred cook the mixture a little longer. 


PLUM-AND-RAISIN JAM 


2 cups seeded raisins 
4 cups sugar 


6 cups pitted plums 
3 cups water 


Cook the plums in the water until 
they are soft, add the raisins and sugar, 
cook very slowly about thirty minutes 
or until the mixture is thick; stir 
occasionally. Pour into jelly glasses 
and cover with paraffin. 


RASPBERRY SHRUB 
Put the raspberries in a porcelain 


kettle and crush with a wooden spoon. 
Cover with cider vinegar and let stand 


they are soft. Force 
through a sieve until 
all has gone through but the seeds and 
skins. Rinse the seeds and skins in a 
very little water and add this to the 
pulp. Let it simmer half an hour. Mea- 
sure the pulp and add an equal amount 
of sugar. Reheat and boil ten minutes 
or until very thick. 


SHIRLEY SAUCE 


1 peck of ripe tomatoes 3 cups sugar 


peeled and sliced 3 green peppers 
3 onions peeled and seeded and shredded 
sliced 2 tablespoons salt 


1 quart vinegar 


Mix and simmer for three hours. 
Bottle or put into jars. 


TOMATO CATCHUP 
% bushel ripe 2 tablespoons each of 


tomatoes clove and allspice 
1 quart vinegar and black pepper 
M4 cup salt 1 tablespoon cayenne 


Cut up the tomatoes and boil until 
soft, strain through a colander. Add the 
other ingredients and boil until it is 
reduced one-half in bulk. Bottle when 
cold. Seal. 

Catchup is a flavoring not only for 
meats and soups but can be used in a 
variety of ways all winter. Salad dress- 
ings, for instance, are livened by a dash 
of good, homemade catchup. 











Home-canned Tomatoes 
firm enough for Salads 


OME-CANNED Tomatoes, firm enough for salads—how 

Usually, canned tomatoes are nothing more 

than a pulpy mess, with none of the firmness, and little of the > 
color and flavor of the fresh vegetable. 


interesting! 


The picture of the big jar, made from an actual photograph, 
will give you an idea of the appearance of Lorain-canned tomatoes. 
But, neither pictures nor words can possibly describe the fresh- 
tasting deliciousness of fruits and vegetables canned at home by 
this new method, which is so simple that a child can understand it. 


Thousands upon 
thousands of happy 
housewives who own 
Lorain-equipped gas 
ranges now do all their 
canning in the oven, and 
do it quicker, easier, 
cheaper, and with far 
better results. 


If you owned a gas 
range equipped with the 





One easy turn of the Lorain 
yi wheel gives you a choice of 


d and trolled be done. 
































left in the oven one 
hour, pint jars forty min- 
utes. After putting the 
jarsin the oven you'd set 
the alarm clock. Then 
you'd go out of the 
kitchen. When the 
clock signalled you'd re- 
turn, remove jars from 
oven, tighten the lids, 
and your canning would 





Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator this is the way 
you'd can _ tomatoes: 
First you'd scald them to loosen 
kins: Then you'd dip them quickly 
into cold water; and peel. Next, 
you'd pack them whole in sterilized 
jars, or, if too large, you'd halve or 
quarter them. 


No water is used. A teaspoonful 
of salt is put into every quart jar, 
half that amount in every pint jar. 
Then the scalded rubber is placed 
on the filled jar, and the cover 
loosely adjusted. 


The filled jars are then put into 
the lighted oven, the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator set at 250 degrees, 
and the door closed. Quart jars are 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 159 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available, 
‘Lorain Regulator’’ 


but the ‘ 


OVEN HEAT 


oven heats for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking 


































Any fruit or vegetable 
canned by the Lorain 
Oven Method will keep indefinite- 
ly, and have a firmness, color and 
flavor that you expect to find only 
in things that come fresh from 
the garden. 


Wherever gas is used you'll find 
dealers who'll gladly demonstrate 
themarvelouscooking-achievements 
ofaLorain-equipped gasrange—oven 
canning, unattended whole-meal ‘i 
cooking, and baking that never fails. 


If you'll fill in and mail the 
attached coupon we'll send to you, 
free of charge, a chart that explains 
in detail the best way to can 37 dif- 
ferent fruits and vegetables. 


cannot be used on these. 


REGULATOR 





Only these famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the “Lorain” 

CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. 
Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Company 
Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

qr MEAL— Quick Meal Stove Company 

St. Louis, Mo. 
PM Reliable Stove Company Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 












AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 

159 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of “ Lorain Oven Canning 
art.”” 


RN sn. cepsbinipsertiinstimetnsciangiienminnniina ; 


Address .. 
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Silky Sunfail Fabrics 


For your Draperies, 


Furniture, Walls 
For the finest mansion or the humblest cottage, 


KAPOCK is the fabric ideal. 


The beautiful designs and lustrous colorings are the 
acme of quality and refinement. The sunfast, tub-fast 
colors and the double width for splitting make 
KAPOCK truly economical. 


Send 6c in stamps for window drapery 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 
beautifully illustrated in colors 
A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. S Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. Genuine has name 
on seivage. 
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Pleasing walls 
for tasteful homes 








Make the walls of your home indicate your good 
taste by decorating in the exact color to best 
harmonize with your rugs and furnishings—soft 


The Cross and cir- 
cle is printed in 
red on every gen- 
uine package. 


mat-like finishes in any one of the myriad of 
tones and tints produced by mixing or inter- 
mixing the standard colors of 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes in five pound packages. It is in powdered 
form. One package mixed with two quarts of pure water 
either hot or cold makes a wall coating which can be 
applied with a suitable brush to any interior surface. 
Alabastine is artistic, sanitary, economical and can be 


obtained at almost any store selling paints. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY, 664 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ask Your Dealer About the Alabastine Opaline Process 
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No Postcards 


[Continued from page 31] 


Yet he kept silent. And the thought 
which was uppermost in his mind was this; 
that while Marquand was hunting several 
yards too short, Hackett had already passed 
over this very spot, twice—passed it over, 
and either been blind, or calculating. 

He was thinking fast. The men had 
agreed to play tournament rules, and there 
is no rule in golf which requires a man to 
find his opponent’s ball. The only rule 
which is pertinent requires the player to 
find the ball within five minutes, or to con- 
cede the hole. To concede the hole, in this 
specific instance, meant to concede the 
match. And he couldn’t understand how 
Hackett could possibly have gone within 
a club’s-length of that little white sphere, 
and not marked it. 

Twenty yards away, Marquand and the 
caddies were still thrashing. Behind him, 
Hackett was poking about with his iron. 
“Four minutes,” said Mr. Griswold. 

It occurred to him, then, that above 
all things, he must be judicial. He mustn’t 
condemn Hackett, on suspicion, because it 
was perfectly possible, even if it were as- 
tounding, that Hackett hadn’t seen the ball 
at all. “Four minutes and a half,” he said, 
and wheeled about. Hackett was standing 
almost on the ball itself, as Mr. Griswold 
remembered the location. 

As he went over toward it, Hackett 
moved away. Mr. Griswold, his eyes on 
his watch, found the tuft of grass and the 
mole-hole—opened his mouth—and left it 
open. The ball wasn’t there. 

Instantly he knew, as clearly as though 
he had witnessed the action, that Hackett 
whether accidentally or on purpose, had 
struck his foot against that tuft, and that 
the ball had disappeared, forever, under- 
ground. If he accused Hackett, Marquand 
would naturally demand to know why Mr. 
Griswold himself had concealed his informa- 
tion. It would be a delicate thing to 
explain. 

And there was something else. If he 
ever charged Hackett with deliberate cheat- 
ing, there was another step which must 
inevitably follow. Hackett would have to 
be separated fromx.the Gibraltar Trust 
Company, and Hacketf was a valuable man. 

Finally, it was quite within the bounds 
of reason that Hackett had kicked that 
ball down the mole-hole by sheer accident. 
In this case he should, of course, have 
published the fact at once. He had de- 
parted from the code, and couldn’t be held 
blameless. He had upheld Mr. Griswold’s 
early intuition, and he had weakened under 


fire. 

“Five minutes,” said Mr. Griswold. 

“Oh, come on,” said Hackett. 
don’t need to run it as fine as that.” 

Marquand had left off beating the grass, 
and came up to them. His smile was 
mechanical, but at least it was a smile. 
“There’s no sense playing a game at all if 
you don’t stick to the rules,” he said. “It’s 
your hole and match, Frank.” 

“That’s the toughest kind of luck, Roger. 
You had me lashed to the mast. I didn’t 
think I had the chance of a wax cat in a 
bonfire.” 

Marquand 
strictly between ourselves, 
you did, either.” 

They shook hands, formaliy, and to- 
gether with Mr. Griswold, who hadn’t yet 
uttered a syllable, they started for the 
clubhouse. As they reached the steps Mar- 
quand said, with an effort: “Well, sir, I'll 
see about getting my passport, Monday.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Griswold and drew 
a long breath. “And I hope we'll have a 
good trip, Roger.” 

He was wondering what he should tell 
Peggy. For if he even mentioned the in- 
cident to her, he knew that it would destroy 
an ideal. It was at this instant that in- 
spiration came to him. 

And so, when he found her waiting on 
the clubhouse veranda, he smiled at her so 
oddly that she was at once inquisitive. 

“What on earth’s the matter, daddy?” 

His smile broadened. “Oh, nothing. 
We've arranged for Roger to make the trip.” 

The two young men nodded. “I’m sorry 
to miss it, myself,” said Hackett, regret- 
fully, “but Roger'll be a better man—and 
then there’s always a consolation.” 

She laughed and blushed a fittle, and 
glanced at Marquand. “Will you remember 
to send me a picture-postcard once in a 
while, Roger?” 

“No,” said her father, unexpectedly, and 
almost explosively. “He won't.” 

They all turned to him; and for a 
moment there was a silence—the silence of 
bewilderment. Then Peggy said : “Why not ?” 

His sense of humor had risen to the 
level of his sense of justice. “Because the 
trip’s begun to look so different to me,” 
said Mr. Griswold, “that I’m thinking of 
taking you along, too, Peggy. That is, if 
you can get ready in time. Can you—do 
you think?” 

He never forgot the expressions which he 
saw, then, upon the faces of those three 
young people—especially could he never 
forget Hackett’s. 


“We 


laughed fitfully. “Well, 
I didn’t think 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush does the work that 
you formerly had to do by hand, 
or by other uncertain methods. 


Simply sprinkle a little of it 
into the bowl, follow the direc- 
tions on the can—and flush. 


Sani-Flush makes the closet 
bowl and the hidden trap spot- 
lessly clean—and consequently 
odorless. And it cleans without 
injuring either the bowl or con- 
nections. Keep it handy in your 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and _house- 

furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Rae remember 
“ym oe Rats is mixed 
erent food each night. This fools 





New Money Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for your 
spare time—$35 to $60 a week for entire time‘ 
Our new sales system is making big money for 
men and women as factory agents in selling 

MALLOCH—KNIT HOSE 
Guaranteed for 6 months 
and quality underwear—direct from mills to 
weater. Let us start you in a business of your 
own with our Free Sample Outfit and new 
plans. We pay all express. Become 
o 7 District Menager—appoint sub-agents 
We pay you a commission on the goods 
7 sell—Write today. 


MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
229 OTTAWA STREET tet GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














AT FACTORY PRICE 
Wing Pianos and Puree ahivped < +“ 

rect to you on 4 weeks’ 

50 per cent. | —. inellow tone. Wiyear 

ng 88 styles. 


desi $8 styles 
WING & SOM, (e (Est.1868), Dept.19-A, oth Ave. & 13th St.,N.Y. 


Mildred Roberts made $886.79 


So Can You 
By selling our beautiful Dress Goods, Dainty 
Handkerchiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or 
part time. Protected Territory. Experience or 
money unnecessary. Write today for Free Booklet. 
Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 37, Binghamton, N. Y. 





guarantee. 
Hy —. for a foot ahe sow 
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Grave and Gay 


Brilliant Color and Design Mingle With Plain Tones 
By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


ARIS sets. the styles for interior 
decorations just as she does for 


clothes, and in Paris now is an ex- 
traordinary vogue for figured wall- 

papers. All the young artists are amusing 
themselves (and filling their pockets be- 
sides) by designing entrancing papers. The 
difficulty of selecting these papers is that 
they are too entrancing. A little pattern 
goes a long way in decorating 

It is true that we have grown tired of 
having rooms with the same plain wall 
finishes as those of our neighbors, so with- 
out doubt we shall take certain of the new 
figured wall-papers into favor. But we 
must not use too many of them. In Paris 
almost every room is papered with the new 
figured papers, and I was amazed to find, 
opening one into another, rooms with 
the most extraordinary colors and designs 
Considering each room as a separate unit 
the effect was interesting, but altogether 
the various designs were confusing. 

Variety may be the spice of life, but too 
much of it will certainly spoil the flavor 
of good decoration. Patterns are fascinat- 
ing, but they must be separated by plain 
spaces to be enjoyed. A succession of 
rooms opening one into another and 
papered in varied patterns is cheapening, 
but if a plain-toned hallway connects two 
rooms, they may have totally different 
papers. A plain light yellow hallway might 
connect a sitting-room papered in gray- 
blue stripes, for instance, and a dining-room 
papered with a green and gray landscape 
paper of bold design, and each would help 
the other. If, on the contrary, the hall 
were papered in a boldly patterned paper, 
all the rooms opening from it would have 
to be hung with papers of plain effect. 
Striped papers and sprigged papers are so 
conventional in their repeated forms as to 
have the effect of being plain, however 


governed by many _ things—your 
woodwork, your curtains, or even 
your furniture. 

If your woodwork is of some stained 
wood, you can use papers of deep tones, 
and the weight of the woodwork will be 
lessened. With oak or walnut trim, the 
old-fashioned landscape papers and those 
representing the designs of crewe! work or 
blocked linens are excellent. Or, such piain 
papers as middle tones of powder blues, 
deep grays, tans, and sage-greens. 

With mahogany woodwork an insipid 
or too dainty paper will make the trim 
seem very red and coarse, and the trim 
will thake the paper seem feeble and pale. 
Mahogany furniture always loses its dis- 
tinction in a room with mahogany trim— 
white paint is always better, and with it 
a paper of sharp, clear color, or no color, 
such as gray. You must never forget that 
the eye sees mahogany not as a dark wood 
but as a dark red mass. 

If you can paint your woodwork, you 
may use light, cool papers, and paint the 
trim from their basic colors. A paper with 
a white ground, for instance, is pleasantest 
with white woodwork. Cream woodwork 


| HE selection of wall-papers may be 





simply makes the white paper look blue, 
and itself takes a dirty tone. Therefore, 
your papers should be chosen before your 
woodwork is painted. White woodwork 
is always charming, but we are so accus- 
tomed to it that the modern method of 
painting the trim pale blue, with a paper 
of blue ground, or pale green, with a paper 
in which the dominant color is green, gives 
our rooms a certain smart air that is very 
agreeable. 

Sharp differences in color are some- 
times excellent. A bright lettuce-green 
paint on trim and a white paper dotted 
with green, will make a fresh, summery 
room. Few houses are too light, and one 
may always choose a scheme that makes 
for greater light, rather than a dark and 
“rich” scheme. “Rich” papers are in- 
evitably gloomy and tawdry-looking in a 
strong light. Papers imitating dark 
tapestries have nothing to recommend them 
except that they do not “show dirt,” but 
the reproductions of old landscape papers 

Chinese, Italian, American—are fine and 
inexpensive decoration, and are especially 
valuable in hallways and dining-rooms, 
where there is a certain monotony of 
furniture. 


LAIN papers should be used in fine 

rooms—by which I mean rooms of 

fine architectural detail, or rooms in 
which the furniture is so interesting that 
the walls must be kept as backgrounds. 
The manufacturers today give us dozens 
of papers of pale tones. 

I am now struggling with a tall, thin 
city house built like an elevator, and I 
have had a difficult time reconciling my 
theories of sane and simple decorating with 
my passion for wall-papers 

The house is five stories high, only two 
rooms on each floor, with the stair hall 
going up through the center of the house. 
The entrance hall is on the street level. 
Formerly it was the kitchen, but in order 
to gain space, I am using the full width 
of the house, and that is only twelve feet, 
for this entrance hall. This hall-room is 
papered with pale gray-blue paper, per 
fectly plain, to suggest paint. This pale 
French blue is a pleasant color in relation 
to the other colors, so it goes straight up 
through the five floors of the house, and 
is emphasized by the trim being painted 
the same tone, and ceiling a slightly lighter 
tone of the same color 

Against the charming blue of this hall 
I shall hang, as it were, my collection of 
framed bits of wall-papers, old and new, 
large and small, in the rooms opening from 
the hall. You can imagine what a triumph 
it is to be able to enjoy all these patterns 
and colors, and at the same time to stick 
to my principles! I have old bandbox 
papers, old squares of Italian book-papers, 
and many squares, or “repeats,” of modern 
papers reprinted from old blocks. These 
new papers are glazed slightly to give 
them a used look, and my collection of 
“documents” is brilliantly decorative, in- 
finitely more so than a lot of pictures 
would be. 
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NEW YORK STYLES 
for Fall and Winter 


ERE you will find all of 
the charming New York 


Styles—the very cream 
of Fifth Avenue Fashions 
selected by our experts from 
among the choicest, newest and 
most desirable offerings in the 
New York market. 

And every one is an exceptional 
value—every one a bargain we are 
proud to offer to the old and new 
friends of the Charles William 
Stores. This money-saving book 
of nearly 800 pages offers you a 
splendid selection to choose from— 
Wearing apparel for women, miss- 
es, girls, and for men and boys— 
clothing for dress, work, school or if 
play—and all at prices that reflect 
our ideal location here in the cen- 
ter of the world’s market-place and con- 
sequently our exceptional buying facilities. 

But, not alone on the things you wear, 
will this book save you money; here also 
you will find hundreds of pages showing 
high grade merchandise of almost every 
kind for the home, the shop and the farm 
—all at the same low price level. 

Send for your FREE copy of this book 
—without obligations—mail coupon today. 
We pay Delivery Charges on Practical 

ly All Style Merchandise. 


This Bargain Book 
Will Save You Money On 


Clothing for the entire family, 
Furniture, Draperies, Carpets and Piece 
Goods, 
Farm and Garden Implements, Sporting 
Goods, 
Automobile Tires and Accessories, 
Drugs, Toys, Jewelry, 
Carpenters’, Machinists’, Painters’, 
and Plumbers’ Supplies and Tools. 
To our present customers this book will be 
mailed without request before Aug. 15th. 
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New York City 
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Latest Styles— 
Low Prices 
Women’s garments 
all of distinctive 
New York styles, 
developed from 
choice and most 
enduring material 
Splendidly finished 
and becomingly 
trimmed 
Coats rang 
ing from 
$5.49 to $39.( 
Suits ranging from 
$10.49 to $36.75 
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ISCUSS face powder wherever 

women are gathered and you 

will find staunch admirers of 
Garda. Why? The answer is best 
given in the One-Week Garda Sam- 
ple. Send for it. Learn for yourself 
the new entrancing fragrance — the 
softness and smoothness and rare 
clinging quality—of this really re- 
™m arkak ble powder. 





wee POWDER 


Garda products on your dressing 
table assure complete harmony of 
fragrance and quality: 


Face Powder Cream 
Toilet Water Perfume 
Nail Polish Rouge 


Talcum Powder 


Garda toilet requisites—and over 150 
other Watkins Products— are deliv- 
ered direct to the home by more than 
5500 Watkins Dealers. The Watkins 
Dealerwho calls at your home renders 
you a distinct service. He, or she, 
saves you time and money. He brings 
you real Watkins Products, known 
for their quality throughout 54 years 
and used by more thantwenty million 

eople today! If a Watkins Dealer 
- not called recently, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


| One Week Sample F REE | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample of 
Garda Face Powder perfumed with the dainty 
new Garda odor; also our attractive booklet 
on beauty and Garda products. 
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Territories open for live salespeople 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 
Established 1868— The Original 
Dept. 219 Winona, Minn. 
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“ Beautiful’ J Curly, 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural, 


Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
lendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1, 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact « . $1.00 
pesner- Belmont Rose Compact coco Se 
arker-Belmont Beauty C roam .- Le 
Powdered Barriflower (dep/! 1.00 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clyboure Ave., Chicago 


FRECKLES 


How many times have you 
tried to conceal them! 


Only one way to do it estely ene surely. Use 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. Removes freckles 
quickly and keeps them away. What a relief 
to see them,go, end have againa 

fair skin that neither sun por 
wind can barm. 

Stillman’s: safeand reliable. 
The standard freckle remever 
for « over S0 years Ali drug aoe, 


Don't accept a eu 
Sent free: GC om Peakiet 
a 


‘omplex: 
nd Treatment of Deeckion. 
Full Strength, 50c 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
AURORA, ILL. Dept.4 
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[Continued from page 16] 


“Pretty awfully late 
little girl, and sweetest dreams.” 

“Oh, Michael,” cried Lisbethan, a very 
passion of pity in her voice. “Oh, 
Michael, Michael, I’m so sorry!” 

“Sorry for what, my foolish Fairy ?” 

And because she was so sorry she drove 
the quiver from her voice, and the mist 
from her eyes, and the terror from her 
heart, and smiled up at him bravely. 

“Why, sorry that we've wasted so much 
time,” laughed his Fairy 


UT, Michael,” the strange, pretty writ- 

ing on the gray paper had said, “I 

think that it is too dreadful that you 
have never had a birthday cake. And since 
today is your birthday, won’t you please 
come and have one with me? A very 
formal dinner party—you and I and Boots 
and a birthday cake—at seven o’clock. 
Cyprian will wait for an answer—and so 
will Lisbethan 

“Oh Michael, I do like you.” 

And at seven to the minute Michael, 
clad very formally indeed in honor of Boots 
and Lisbethan and the birthday cake, was 
ringing the door bell 

“What are you looking for?” 

“Looking for you, Fairy! Where are 
you flying now? Why don’t you come to 
my party, Lisbethan ?” 

“I’m upstairs—wait, I’m coming down 
in just a minute. Annette couldn’t fix my 
hair right, and she couldn’t fix it right, and 
I nearly went mad, but oh, I’m so beauti- 
ful now! Just wait till you see me—” 
Michael 


“I can’t wait much longer,” 
warned her. 
“I know—neither can I. Oh, Michael, 


you're going to expire from sheer admira- 
tion. Look!” 

And Michael looked. She was rather 
a vision, dancing down the broad stairway. 
From the huge carved amber comb to 
the minute black slippers laced over her 
white stockings, she was enchanting. Nearer, 
nearer—he could see that the silken gown 
was golden where it wasn’t rose and that 
it pulsed in the light like an opal—nearer 
still—he could see nothing but Lisbethan, 
with her dancing eyes, her laughing mouth, 
her tilted brows. But before he could touch 
her she had floated away, just out of reach. 

“No—oh, no indeed. Just the tips of 
my fingers—the tips of my little fingers— 
the tip of one little finger.” 

“Lisbethan, you witch, 
come from?” 

“Let me go!” gasped the Fairy dis- 
tractedly. “Michael, don’t—you're ruffling 
it all up—you—” 

“Dinner,” announced Cyprian cavern- 
ously, “is served.” He held back the heavy 
curtains, and Lisbethan, pink to the tips 
of her ears and incredibly dignified, floated 
by, Michael following with a look of bland 
abstraction 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
she said to him severely, watching ap- 
prehensively over one shoulder for the 
scandalized Cyprian 

“It’s simply charming out here to-night, 
Lisbethan.” 

“It is, rather,” 


where did you 


replied his hostess, de- 
murely complacent. And it was, rather! 
The starlit terrace, the vivid little table 
under the brilliantly painted parasol, the 
candles, flickering in the breeze, lighting 
the gay spring flowers, nodding in their 
Venetian glasses—lighting the gayest of 
flowers, Lisbethan’s face—Michael drew a 
long breath of pleasure 

“Lisbethan, this is a beautiful party, 
but there’s just one thing that you've for- 
gotten.” 

“Michael, what?” His hostess’ eyes 
were round with consternation 

“Oh, just the unimportant fact that it 
happens to be a birthday party.” 

“Oh, Michael—oh, Michael, how dread- 
ful! Truly, truly, I remembered until 
Annette put the comb in my hair! And 
then I looked so wonderful that I forgot. 
Oh, how could I have forgotten?” 

“Don’t bother—it’s quite natural,” re- 


marked Michael in a tone of beautiful 
resignation 
“Michael, you're laughing! Then you 


truly? Oh, you're a darling 
not to mind! I had such a beautiful speech 
all ready for you—listen, Michael.” She 
leaned far forward over the lights and the 
flowers, slipping both her hands into his, 
with her loveliest smile. “Many, many 
happy returns of the day.” And as Michael 
kissed those hands, just below the little 
black velvet bows, neither of them remem- 
bered poor Cyprian at all 
“Michael,” asked Lisbethan, 


don’t mind, 


her voice 


hardly above a whisper, “are you going 
away now?” 
“There’s another day,’ Michael re- 


minded her. “Who’s going to measure you 
under the magnolia tree at dawn if I go 
away ?” 

“No one,” whispered the Fairy. “No 
one.” It was as though someone had 
blown out the light that had been shining 
through her—surely, surely this wan and 


Good-night, my 


drooping little creature was never the Lis- 
bethan who had been but a moment ago 
so radiant. 

“Lisvethan,” Michael entreated, “you 
aren’t going to spoil my birthday party, 
are you? What’s a day more or a day 
less, my Fairy—a month more or a month 
less? What more can they give us than 
April has given?” 

“Why, nothing!” cried the Fairy, and 
she stood straight as a sword, and threw 
him a kiss and a laugh across the flowers 
“Of course I’m not going to spoil your 
birthday party. It’s—it’s going to be 
succés fou, your party.” 

“Lisbethan, look what is coming in 
through that door! My lucky stars, was 
there ever anything quite so gorgeous?” 

And Lisbethan, looking at the pretty 
miracle in rose and white, with its crown 
of flame, nodded radiant approval. 

“It’s beautiful—it’s the beautifulest cake 
in the world, and I made it.” 

“You made it?” demanded the as- 
tounded Michael. 

“T can ccok,” admitted the Fairy 
modestly. “Now, Michael, just burst into 
tears of sheer admiration.” 

“Merciful Heavens!” invoked Michael 
devoutly. “It’s—it’s a revelation. How 
did you guess that I was fifteen?” 

“T didn’t know. I don’t know awfully 
much about you,” she said wistfully. “But 
I put twelve candles, because they made 
a splendid circle—and then three in the 
middle—a pink one for you to wish on, 
and a pink one for me to wish on, and 
a white one for luck.” 

“What do we wish on them, Fairy?” 

“We wish for the thing that we want 
most in all the world, and then we blow 
out the candle, carefully, carefully—because 
if it doesn’t go out, the wish won’t come 
true.” 

Lisbethan hung breathless over the magic 
cake for a moment, and then blew, a small, 
prayerful breath. The candle flared, 
flickered, wavered—went out. Michael’s 
was out as sharply as though the wick had 
been cut off. ~~ 

“I wished,” said Lisbethan, “that you 
would be very, very happy, Michael.” 

“And I wished,” said Michael, “that 
you would be very, very happy, Lisbethan.” 

Very, very happy, Lisbethan! For just 
a second, the small, shimmering person 
staring at the candles saw a vision—many 
lights gleaming on white satin, white tulle, 
white flowers, stately and exultant music, 
hard gray eyes suddenly passionately tender 


—she pushed it from her, that shining 
vision. 
Very, very happy, Michael! For just 


a second the man staring into the candles 
saw a vision—many lights gleaming on 
white satin, white tuile and white flowers, 
stately and exultant music, wide eyes 
suddenly passionately tender—he pushed it 
from him, that shining vision. 

And, ears deaf to the far-off music, 
eyes blind to the far-off lights, Michael 
and his Fairy smiled across the candles 
very gaily indeed. 


T seemed to Michael that she had never 
looked so small as she did lying there 
curled up under the magnolia tree, al- 

most lost in the great white cape. There was 
something unbearably, absurdly pathetic in 
the confiding way that she had curved her 
cheek into the small hollow of her hand, 
in the gay, wistful twist to her mouth. He 
would go now—now while she was smiling 
in her sleep—now while she was dreaming 
of happiness. And he knelt beside her, 
kissing the closed eyes with infinite care. 
But Lisbethan stirred and clung to him, 
even in hex sleep, and Michael bent his 
head to catch the drowsy whisper. “Well, 
but Boots said—no, he sang—he sang—” 
the sleepy murmur trailed off into a happy 
sigh. And Michael was suddenly shaken 
with an insane and laughable jealousy. So 
she was not dreaming of him—not of love 
—not of April, but of that ancient play- 
mate —.that amber-furred comrade — oh, 
she should wake—she should wake and re- 
member him now, she who could forget so 
easily! His arms closed about her so 
fiercely that she woke indeed with a startled 
little gasp. 

“Oh,” she breathed in that still voice 
of hers, that always rang peace and magic 
to him, like a bell from some fairy spire. 
“You!” 

After a minute she reached up her hand, 
touching his cheek in a soft and tentative 
inquiry, lingering shyly. Michael hardly 
dared breathe, for fear that suddenly it 
would not be there, that small, gentle hand 
—so rarely did she venture a caress, his 
Fairy—she who for all her passionate 
humility was prouder than a queen. 

“The sun’s up,” chided Lisbethan, but it 
was difficult for her to keep the joy out 
of her eyes and her voice when his arms 
were around her. So safe she felt, in those 
arms! “And you were so long—why, I 
almost went to sleep.” 

[Turn to page 67] 
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EM OF NIAGARA” fasteners, 
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—absolutely rust proof 
—-superfine in finish 
—smooth working 
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If your dealer is not yet supplied send to us for in- 
formation where to get “Gem of Niagara” Brand. 
FRANCIS MFG. CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 13, 
for valuable book, “ Correct Care of the Feet.’* 
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Styles: for. 
Every Room. 
in the House. 


Wall Covering 


is easily expressed by hanging 
Sanitas in styles that typify your 
individuality. 


Sats 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


is adaptable to every interior decorative 
problem. It harmonizes with any color 
scheme, any rugs or drapes. Sanitas is 
made on cloth, machine painted with 
colors that do not fade, crack or 7 
Can be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Sanitas can be had in decorative, dull- 
finished or plain tints which can be hun 
as they are or used as a base for stencil, 

© or panel decorations. Glazed tile 
effects also. See Sanitas at your decora- 
tor’s. Look for the trade-mark. 


Send for Booklet and Samples 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 6 New York, N. Y- 
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HE 


“How the elusive perfume of Lablache takes 
me back—Grandmother's lightly powdered 
cheek — Mother's dimpled chin— and home. 
Fifty years of dainty custom—three g i 
have established Lablache 

as the finishing touch 2 
to the toilette of well- 
groomed women. 
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Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 
We make you expert in al! branches, such as muscle strap. 
mud pack, dyeing. marcel, skin work, manicuring, ete. 
Ears $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
bome in yore time. Earn while you learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
Gystem of Beanty Caltare, Dept. 339 1000 Diversey Blvd, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our lice of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 





















work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line | 


is instock. Our illustrated Cataiog * Pieasant Pages” gives 
all information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box 
of cards and folders. When colored will retail for $4.50. 


Little Art Shop, Inc., 608 F St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beauti- 
ful, glossy, silky hair, do by all means 
get rid of dandruff, for it will starve 
your hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff 
is to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips 

3y morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or 
four more applications should complete- 
ly remove every sign and trace of it 

You will! find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually 
all that is needed, 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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[Continued from page 66] 


“Almost!” he laughed. “If you weren’t 
asleep, you were giving such an admirable 
imitation of it that any dormouse that 
had happened along would have been 
simply devoured with envy.” 

“Gracious,” murmured Lisbethan faintly, 
“IT don’t see how—well, I’m awake now 
anyway. At least, I’m pretty nearly awake, 
Michael. If you shake me just a little, 
rather carefully, I think that I'll probably 
be awfully bright and alert.” 

Michael shook her just a little, very 
carefully, looking so conscientious that she 
made the morning ring with her laughter. 

“That’s enough—oh, that’s plenty 
enough, thank you. I’m wide awake 
enough to suit even your exacting taste— 
wide awake—” The laughter died out sud- 
denly, and she clutched at him desperately, 
hiding her face against his arm. “I—I had 
forgotten,” whispered the small, despairing 
voice. 

“Forgotten ?” 
her hair. 

“What day it was—whai day it was.” 

“Such a beautiful day, my Fairy.” 

“Oh, Michael, Michael, don’t. What do 
I care how tall Iam? Or how small I am? 
What do I care about anything? Oh, 
Michael, how can you go away, when it’s 
so beautiful ?” 

“Lisbethan, how can you hurt me so?” 

“Hurt you—I?” Her face was a small 
mask of incredulous horror. 

“Who else but you, my Fairy? There’s 
just one way in the world to hurt me, and 
that is to make me feel that I have made 
you suffer—that I, who meant to bring 
you joy, have brought you pain.” 

“Oh, no, no—nothing but joy, Michael. 
Truly, truly. I was just being stupid; I 
don’t mind like that, truly. I—I was just 
flirting.” 

Oh, that beloved small liar, trying to 
put guilt into her clear and anxious eyes! 
Michael laughed aloud for joy of her, and 
Lisbethan echoed it, tremulous with relief. 

“Well, then that—that’s all right! Now 
I'll be measured, of course. It’s very im- 
portant—I can’t imagine how I waited so 
long.” She flung off the great cape, stretch- 
ing up, up on the tips of her small toes 
until it seemed to Michael that she was 
hardly touching the earth at all, but hung 
there like a moth in her filmy white. “Oh, 
quick—I can’t go any higher!” 

“It’s pretty high, for a Fairy!” 

“Higher—than before?” 

“Not more than an inch,” he said re-~ 
gretfully. 

“Oh, oh, how wonderful! 
you doing now?” 

“Going to carve it on the tree, goose.” 

“No, wait—you—you’re going away 
pretty soon, aren’t you?” 

“Pretty soon, in a minute, my Fairy.” 

“Then please not to waste time carving 
lies on my magnolia tree—please not to, 
Michael.” 

“Lies?” repeated Michael, sternly. 

“Did you think that I believed you, be- 
cause I sounded so happy, because I said 
that it was wonderful? Oh, I was happy, 
I thought it wonderful, because you cared 
enough to lie to me!” 

“Lisbethan, a lady’s idea of ethics is 
the most demoralizing thing that any poor 
but honest man can encounter!” 

Lisbethan, leaning against the magnolia 
tree, laughed, a small, scornful, tender 
laugh. “Oh, you men, with your ethics— 
all those pretty words of yours—justice, 
truth, honor, strength—I think that the 
Lord Himself must laugh at you sometimes, 
for all His sadness. Why, you'd die rather 
than cheat at cards, but you’d break a 
promise to a child whenever it suited your 
convenience.” 

Michael shoved his hands deep in his 
pockets, contemplating the wistful, mocking 
face with an amazement in which pleasure 
was conspicuous by its absence. 

“Oh, you needn’t frown at me—no, no, 
you need not, Michael. I would rather,” 
she said, her chin at an absurdly defiant 
angle, “have a man forge a check than 
speak cruelly to a woman who loved him. 

“Why, it seems as clear as can be to 
me that mercy can be more just than 
justice, that a kindness can be more honor- 
able than honer, that gentleness can be 
stronger than strength, that a lie can be 
truer than truth—why, any goose, any 
child, any woman, any angel can see that 
—it’s only men who can’t.” 

“Lisbethan,” he told her sternly, “you 
don’t know what you are saying. You 
could no more do a dishonorable thing 
than a cruel one.” 

“I could,” cried his strange Fairy pas- 
sionately. “I could do a million. I'd like 
to know where men would be if we didn’t 
love you more than honor, or life—or even 
death, when you've made life just a bad 
dream. We're just about ninety million 
times better than any man that ever lived.” 

“Dear me, Lisbethan, I never realized 
what an ardent little feminist you were! 
Well, aren’t you going to say good-by to 
me? It’s getting late.” 


Michael’s lips were on 


What are 


And Lisbethan, shaken with terror, re- 
membered that he was Michael and that 
he was going away, and that in some 
mysterious and dreadful fashion, they were 
angry with one another. 

“No, wait,” she asked piteously. “Please 
wait just a minute—please wait.” 

“Why, of course,” he assented amiably. 

If only she could think—oh, there wasn’t 
time to think. She must hold him back 
somehow with her small, inadequate hands. 

“Michael, I never meant to make you 
angry.” 

“Angry? My dear child, what on earth 
do you mean?” 

“No, no.” Her voice was a small gasp 
of terror, at herself, who could so lack 
pride, at him, who could so lack mercy. 
“Don’t be like that—not now—not now, 
Michael! Michael, don’t you remember? 
It’s me—it’s Lisbethan—and you're going 
away.” 

And suddenly, lit by the desperate eager- 
ness in those eyes, Michael remembered 

“T was a fool to forget. Puil the car 
about you—closer—don't shiver so.” 

“I’m not shivering—Michael, let’s re- 
member.” 

“Yes, my little girl?” 

“Let’s remember the day we started out 
to make a call on the Clayfields, and found 
a lane all gay with dogwood, and it led 
us on and on, past daylight, past sunset, 
past twilight, right to the silver edge of a 
little new moon. We lost our cards at the 
stile, we lost our way at the edge of the 
brook—what did we find, Michael?” 

“A star to wish on,” whispered Michael. 
“A little laughter—great peace—lights in 
the darkness to welcome us home.” 

“Michael, how could we have forgottew ? 
Let’s remember the dance at the Van 
Zorns’. There were cushions on the ver- 
anda steps, because it was warm as sum- 
mer, and I had on a new green dress, with 
little flowers in my hair and on my slippers, 
and you kissed them.” 

“The little flowers?” asked Michael. 

“I can remember quite well,” she told 
him, “that you kissed ‘he little flowers. 
They were playing a waltz—a new waltz— 
oh, a lovely, lovely waltz—” 

“Something about love,” he said. 

“Michael,” said Lisbethan, “aren’t you 
glad that we have so many beautiful things 
to remember ?” — 

“So glad, my Fairy.” 

“But if you waited just for a little 
while,” she whispered, with her shadowed 
eyes lifted no higher than his hands, “we 
could have some that were just as wonder- 
ful, couldn’t we? You—you’re going away 
forever, and if you waited just a little, little 
while to go, we might have another picnic 
this evening.” 

Michael, holding her fast, said nothing. 

“I might wear that gray dress, you 
know. And I won't take Boots. We 
wouldn’t have to stay late, if you didn’t 
want to, Michael.” 

Still no answer—and “Michael?” prayed 
the little voice. 

“Lisbethan,” 
“I’m going now.” 

“Oh,” she cried, shaken from head to 
foot with a sudden ~assionate incredulity. 
“How can you—how can you care so 
little ?” 

“Do I, then, care so little?” 

Lisbethan took her hands away very 
quietly and rose to her feet. 

“Good-by, then, Michael,’ she said 
gently, holding out her hand with quite a 
friendly smile. “You're right—the picnic was 
a silly idea. When things are finished, they’re 
finished, aren’t they? Thank you for every- 
thing, and all kinds of good luck to you.” 

“Are you going to let me go—like this?” 
asked Michael. He had not taken his eyes 
off her face, so perhaps he did not see the 
outstretched hand. 

“IT am going to let you go,” said Lis- 
bethan in a very careful voice, “the best 
way that I can. And if you don’t mind, I 
won’t stay any longer. Good-by.” 

“Wait,” said Michael. “You have for- 
gotten your cloak.” And as she turned to 
take it from him, suddenly his arms were 
around her, holding her, holding her as 
though they would never let her go. 

“Did you think that you could leave 
me—that way?” he cried, and “Don’t go, 
don’t go!” gasped Lisbethan desperately, 
as she clung to him. 

“T must, my Fairy.” 

“Yes,” whispered his Fairy piteously, “I 
know. I never meant to say that—I didn’t 
mean to try to make you stay. I—I didn’t 
think that I was that kind of a person, 
truly. Michael aren’t you ever coming back ?” 

“If I could give you,” he said, “anything 
one half so gay and lovely and tender—sc 
peaceful and enchanted—I would never go.” 

“Well, then,” said Lisbethan, and she 
curled her lips into just a wisp of a smile, 
“then why should you stay even a second 
longer? Godspeed—no, I forgot. One 
second more can’t hurt. Michael, will you 
say something?” 

(Turn to page 72] 


said Michael, very low, 
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dresses without fear of mistake when you fol- 
low the way of the pr7nred pattern. 


For the first time in the history of patterns 
all directions are printed in plain English on 
the face of the pattern itself. 


No guide or chart is needed. There are no 
puzzling perforations to be explained—no 
symbols to be misunderstood. 


There is never a doubt which way to turn, 
what to do next. You do not say, “I ¢#zv& this 
is the way it should go.” You kvzow. And 
knowing, you save precious material as well as 
your own time and nerves. 
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for Little Ladies 


THESE are the smart Hats 
every girl4 to 17 loves to wear! 
They make her look most 
charming; they wear longest; 
and are priced reasonably. 

If you do not know the store 
in your locality that sells 
Madge Evans Hats, we shall 
be glad to send you its address, 


MADGE EVANS HAT CoO., 
592 Broadway, New York City 


Send for This 

Charming Booklet 
Just write: “Dear 
Madge: Send me 
your new booklet, 
“What Makes aGirl 
Popular,’ and I 
promise to look for 
a Madge Evans Hat | 
before buying my 
new Autump Hat."’ 
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Bad teeth dangerous! 


Aching cavities are a menace te health. 
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Dent’s Toothach Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Lekart’s 


{Continued from page 24) 


else splash into it, and instantly he leveled 
his rifle along the surface of the water 
and fired. He thought he got one of them, 
that time; for he heard wild cursing and a 
gasp, and then—-silence. 

He rolled away from the ditch with 
bullets spattering mud about him; he fired 
at the gun flashes in front and on each side; 
and as he saw how they were working 
around him, he realized that, if he stayed 
there, they had him. 

He jumped up. They seemed to have 
been waiting for this move; or perhaps just 
at that time someone thought of the spot- 
light of the car and crept back to use it. 
The beam of light glared out and caught 
Fred; and instantly they shot him down. 
His right leg collapsed, and he fell on his 
side and rolled out of the road with the 
spotlight following him. He fired at it 
and, after several shots, he smashed it. 
But the dark was of little use to him 
now; all it could do was to put off the 
moment when the gunmen would get him. 

Fred, lying in the mud, tried to figure 
the time since Elsie had called him and he 
had told her the train was at the bridge; 
he tried to figure the least time in which 
she would have spread the word in Ro- 
quand and in which help might arrive; and 
he could not figure that time short enough. 
They would come in cars by the cement 
road, he thought; and Elsie would come 
with them, and she would find him here 
in the mud, dead. 


Whe Elsie ran out into the rain 
she had no plan except to reach 
Fred as quickly as possible. Of 
course she had no idea what he was doing; 
she had only a vague impression of the 
conditions of the hold-up. “I’m going to 
Siblee’s,” she thought; and she went around 
to the barn to get a car, with an idea of 
driving to the farm and finding Fred there 
doing something about the hold-up. 

By the light from the window of the 
switchboard room, she opened the barn 
door. There stood her father’s old, half 
broken-down “flivver” and, beside it, the 
new six-cylinder touring car of a neighbor. 
Elsie jumped into the new car, switched 
on the headlights and drove from the shed, 
swinging onto the cement highway and then 
turning into the clay and mud and mire 
of the pike. As the wheels sank in and 
splashed and skidded, she glanced down at 
the dials on the dash; sixteen minutes after 
ten, the clock told her. It had been ten 
o’clock when Neelan first called her from 
Quinby, she remembered; the hold-up, of 
course, must have started before that—at 
least a quarter of an hour before. She 
thought, “Prebably it’s all over and they’ve 
got away.” 

How they would have got away, she did 
not think. Her image of the train robbery 
was of men lying waiting in ambush, of one 
waving a red lantern to stop the train, of 
them all gathering about the cars and strik- 
ing swiftly and mercilessly. “I’m too late,” 
she thought; and thought not only of the 
bandits’ having looted the train and escaped, 
but of Fred’s having been killed or wounded 
by them before they got away. “They’ve 
killed him!” she agonized. “I’ve killed 
him!’ Oh, why had she called him? 

Then quick sounds—sounds_ which 
seemed to have a sort of impact in them— 
beat through the rain above the whir of 
the engine and the splash of the whvels. 
It was. firing. The fight for the million 
and a half was not yet over, the bandits 
had not yet taken the train! Now through 
the rain she made out the faraway lights 
of the train; she could see the beam of 
the engine headlights and some distance 
behind it, the rows of illumined transoms 
and windows which marked the Pullman 
cars. But the firing which she was hearing 
was not so far away as that; now she saw 
the flashes of the guns almost before her. 
The fight was not around the train—it was 
right here. She almost ran it down; she 
was running it down. Glass splintered on 
her arm; she felt quick, sharp thuds— 
bullets piercing her windshield and striking 
the steering post; but she did not realize 
what they were; she still was driving as 
fast as she could, and before her, in the 
pools of the road, a man was lying, a man 
who had been faced the other way: but 
who turned around as she drove on him 
and fired at her and getting up, tried to 
scramble out of her way. He slipped in 
the clay, and she hit him and felt a wheel 
go over him. Then she stopped; her lights 
were gone; she felt for her shot-gun, and 
when someone in front fired at her, she 
fired back both barrels of her shot-gun as 
she tumbled from her car and lay in the 
mud and water of the road. 

She fired her gun several times, while 
the fight on the road seemed to go on as 
she had found it; then it suddenly was over. 


She sat up and started rather fearfully NAME ....... 
| to call Fred, when she heard: “Hello. 
| Hello, you!” That was Fred’s voice. STREET 
| [Turn to page 70] TOWN STATE 
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KEEPS TAE ROSES IN YOUR CHEEKS 


Men ard women seeing you for the first time are impressed first of all by 
your face —your complexion. If it is soft, smooth, velvety and of rose-petal 
texture, they cannot help but admire, for you are attractive, adorable and lovely. 
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Keep the roses in your cheeks. You can with the aid of Nadine Face Powder, 
now in the new blue box —for Nadine gives your complexion an adorable loveliness. 















Nadine makes your skin soft, smooth and velvety and lends that alluring frag My 
rance of a flower garden. It gives your skin a refreshing coolness. Nadine, too, ad- iy 
heres until washed off and gives protection from tanning sun and withering winds. i 

If not pleased, we will refund your money. Price 50c. at your toilet counter. If tempor- | 
srily out, by mail, or send 4c. for miniature sample box. White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette H 

| 
National Toilet Company, Dept.‘‘M,”’ Paris,Tenn. | 
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Nadinola Cream, a bleaching cream, two sizes, S0c. and $1.00 
Nadine Face Powder Compacte, gold finished box, 1.00 
Nadine Rouge, gold finished box, 5 
Nadine Vanishing Cream, new and pleasing 5 
Nadine Talcum, > ae 25 

Nadine Soap, 25 


Egyptian Cream, 
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texture and smoothness 
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with applications of 
White Petro- 
It is pure and 


**Vaseline”™’ 
leum Jelly. 
bland — better for the skin 
than elaborate cosmetics. 


PPLY DeMiracle to one spot 
and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the | 

results will prove that DeMiracle 

is the best hair remover on Earth. 


You need not risk a penny intry- | 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund 
your money. For your protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same manner. 
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DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 
powder, paste orso called Cream. 
You simply wet hair with this nice 
DeMiracle sanitary liquid and it is 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- 
nomical because there is no waste. 
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“Hello, you who drove in like that! Who 


are your? How many of you?” 
“Fred!” cried Elsie. “Oh, Fred! You're 
here !” 


“Elsie!” answered Fred. “So you came 
with them; you did come with them!” 

“Ves,” Elsie replied, for she did not 
understand that he thought and the train- 
robbers also thought, that her car must 
have been full of men; anyway, she was 
not thinking much of what she was saying 

“Some more came down the track from 
Roquand on ‘speeders,’ I guess. They’re 
mopping up about the train,” Fred said. 
“Can you come over here, Elsie?” 

She was coming and soon was beside 
him. “Fred, you’re hurt!” 

“No,” he denied, “not much, anyway. 
You, Elsie? You're all right?” 

“I'm all right.” 

“Your bunch got here about in time. 
That one you ran over, he was back of 
me, and I didn’t know; he must have 
been the one tagged to kill me, Elsie.” 

“Fred, who was with you here? 

Fred, you were fighting them alone.” 

“Who came with you?” Fred demanded 
now. “What happened to ’em? Where 
are they?” 

“Why, nobody came with me,” she said. 
“I—I was just trying to reach you in time, 
Fred. I was just drivin’ down the road 
trying to get to you when I ran into it.” 

“T see,” Fred said and sat up straighter 
and powerfully pulled her down to him and 
clasped her in his arms. 


HE station wire out of Roquand had 

to bear the burden of the news that 

night; for, in addition to the official 
railroad reports and police business follow- 
ing the hold-up, it had to carry the bulk 
of the press matter to Chicago; and Chet 
Windsor worked until his wrist seemed use- 
less, sending messages like: 

“Add train-bandits; sixteen now known 
took part in hold-up; two killed, one shot 
by express clerks in fight in which two 
clerks lost lives; ome_killed by Frederick 
Siblee, farmer, in fight 6n road. Six taken, 
four injured, three by fire from train or in 
fight with Siblee; one run down by car 
driven by Elsie Lekart . . add re- 
covery of bonds. All gold found in original 
boxes in touring cars abandoned on road; 
bond loss now total probably under two 
hundred thousand add casualties 
train crew, engineer, P. J. Dalton, head 
wound, unconscious, serious; fireman, shot 
in side, not serious; D. F. Winter, of Ro- 
quand, in posse which arrived by ‘speeders,’ 
shot in shoulder, not serious; Fred Siblee, 
flesh would in thigh; not serious. 

Of course the station wire could not 
carry all the news that night; much of it 
went by telephone from the Siblee farm 
where the newspaper men gathered. Nellie 
Lekart, on duty at the Howerby switch- 
board, listened in. 

She herself had used the wire to talk 
directly with Elsie; so she was sure that 
Elsie was all right and that Fred was going 
to recover. During the later hours of the 
night she heard conversation from Chicago 
to the Siblee farm: “Hello there, Siblee 
farm. I want to talk to that Roquand 


correspondent. . . . All right; now 
about identification of those bandits; are 
you sure of Tommy Fogarty? . . . Do 


you know there’s been five thousand re- 
wari out for him? Who was he? 
The one run over in the road ; not killed, 
but you have him. . . 

it was slowly that, in ‘the great excite- 
ment and confusion of her thoughts and 
feeling, Nellie Lekart realized that Elsie 
had rendered helpless, and therefore was 
considered to have captured, a dangerous 
criminal and would be rewarded therefor 
with five thousand dollars. A little later 
she heard, from the newspaper in Chicago, 
that persons concerned with the shipment 
of gold and bonds had been roused from 
bed and told how most of their shipment 
had been saved; and already they had 
pledged a reward of five thousand dollars 
to the farmer and the telephone girl. 

Nellie Lekert was hardly able to listen 
or think much after that. Ten thousand 
dollars—the sum required to set her 
daughter free, the sum so hopelessly unat- 
tainable until this night—ten thousand 
dollars had come to Elsie! Nellie Lekart, 
while she waited for Chicago to finish that 
conversation, murmured a praver of thank- 
fulness. Then when Chicago was through, 
she herself preémptied the wire to the Siblee 
farm and spoke with Elsie. 

“They're giving yeu ten thousand dol- 
lars for tonight, Elsie,” she said. “They’re 
giving it to you; I’ve heard them; it’s yours. 
Ten thousand; you're free, Elsie; you're 
free to marry Fred!” 

“We're marrying, mamma,” said Elsie. 
“We're marrying as quick as we can. We're 
awfully glad about the ten thousand, but 
we didn’t wait to hear of it, mamma!” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said Nellie. 
“Not tonight.” 
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“The Little Nurse 


Sor Little Ilis’” "oot 


CHING, TIRED FEET 
that make you so 
miserable, are quickly 
relieved by massaging 
generously with 






A HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 


Always made under this signature LAL, 


The cool, soothing action of 
Mentholatum makes the feet 
feel rested and comfortable. 
Mentholatum helps other 
“little ills’—cuts, burns and 
nervous headache. 
Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere—tubes, 25c; 
jars, 25c, 50c. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Have a beautiful. healthy com- 
lexion. Don’t let unsixhtly 
lemishes hide the real beauty 

of your skin. 


Prot. 1. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


You'll be surprised at the 

results. Best when used 

with Malvina Lotion and 

Malvina Ichthyol Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Cream 60c, 

jon 60c, Soap 30c. Post- 

id on receipt of money order, 
rite for free booklet with story 

“She Won a Husband,"’ 

hints and helps. 


AGENTS 
Dept. 292, Toledo, we WANTED 





and picoting attachment 
works on any sewing ma- 
Price $2.50 with full instruc- 





Don’t Be Gray 


A clear, colorless liquid, clean as water, 
will restore your graying hair in from 
four to eight days. You apply it your- 
self, with a comb, no muss or bother, 
nothing to wash or rub off—no inter- 
ference with shampooing. Results sure and 
certain—no streaking or discoloration, 
restored hair perfectly natural in all lights. 


Trial Bottle Free 
Mail coupon for free trial bottle, and test as 
directed on a single lock, Then when you 
know positively that your eray hair can be 
restored easily, safely, surely, get a full size 
bottle from your druggist or direct from me 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
FR Fe ee eee 
Mary T. Goldman, 1339 Goldman Ridg., St. Paul, Minn. § 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of § 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. The g 
natural color of my hair is 1 
jet black .. black or dark brown..... 
brown light brown, drab or auburn..... 


Name 


OID. dics 0 a on 0.0.0+ 00.5 5.0 Uh so 
Please print your name and address plainly 
Lessee eesseaseesseeusas 





Wichita, Kans. DBridgeburg, Ont. | 
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The Quest Eternal for Youth and Beauty 


fades to catch the tint of mellow 

gold in his lady’s hair; the swarthy 

hodcarrier, scrimping to add to the 
hoard that will enable him to view once 
more the ultramarine sky and _ brilliant 
orange groves of his native Sicily; the 
architect, planning another tower of light 
and strength like the Woolworth Building; 
the tired dressmaker, sewing amid her silks; 
the shipping clerk, standing in line at the 
savings bank to add to the little sum that 
one day will build a home; the poet, link- 
ing sound and sense in a mighty skyscraper 
of rhyme; the archeologist, burrowing 
into the ruins of a forgotten city; the 
explorer; the merchant; the scientist— 

All these search and suffer for beauty. 
The search may be long or short, the 
suffering may be sweet; beauty may lie in 
the hills of the Caucasus or in the smile of 
the girl next door. Sut the desire is in 
us all. We want beauty; we want things 
that are beautiful and we want to beautify 
what we possess. 

Small wonder is it that woman, too, 
desires beauty, desires not only to be sur- 
round-d by it, to own beautiful things, 
but clso to be beauty, to breathe beauty, 
to typify it, to personify it. 

I object to a woman trying to beautify 
herself only when her efforts defeat their 
own ends—when the rouge imparts too 
flaming a red to her cheeks, when the lines 
made by the lipstick are too obviously un- 
natural. Exaggeration of any kind is ugly, 
even grotesque. Too often a woman who 
has one ugly feature serves only to call 
attention to it by trying to redeem it. 


"Tt painter, toiling until the daylight 


HEN the French were seemingly 

beaten at the Marne, they attacked. 

Army men say that the best de- 
fense is always an attack. A woman who 
concentrates her attention on her bad 
features is making a mistake. She should 
ask herself not what is wrong with her face 
and her figure but what is eternally right 
with it, and then make the most of this. 

There is something “right” with every 
one of us whether it be a pretty smile, 
good teeth, fine coloring, interesting eyes, 
or a provocative nose. 

Don’t imitate. Imitation spoils more 
good looks than unhappy love affairs do 
Don’t think that because a woman you 
know looks well with fine eyebrows or 
rouged lips or a pale complexion that any 
of these necessarily will become you. It 
probably will not, because we are apt to 
admire a type different from our own. 

This is a rather safe rule: If you ad- 
mire a thing, don’t copy it. 

The most attractive beauty is always 
the most natural, but this does not mean 
that you can look your best if you make 
your toilet carelessly. “I have beautiful 
hair no matter how I arrange it,’ may be 
true, but there are certain ways of ar- 
ranging it that will set off your face to 
best advantage. The curves of your lips 
may be very pretty, but they may not be 


By Elsie Ferguson 








4 LSIE FERGUSON, the greatly 

loved and famouse actress, be- 
gins here a series of three ar- 
ticles. If you would like to know 
how Miss Ferguson guides her 
own life, in order to retain her 
rare beauty, write to her in care 
of McCall's Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 




















noticed without a touch of color. Your 
eyelashes may be more effective if slightly 
enhanced. There is art in “make-up” if it 
is used discreetly. 

The woman who is beautiful is fortu- 
nate, but her beauty does not belong to 
herself alone. It is a gift of which she is 
merely the trustee. 

One reason more girls and women are 
not beautiful and why some who have real 
beauty retain it for so short a time is the 
night life which now is in the ascendancy 
all over the country. No girl can, night 
after night, dance in a crowded, ill- 
ventilated restaurant until the early hours 
of the morning and retain her vitality and 
her good looks. 

I myself indulge very little in the 
forced and artificial frivolity that goes 
under the name of gaiety. Only at great 
intervals and when I feel fully fit do I 
dissipate to the extent of remaining up late 
at night, for I find that sleep during the 
daytime does not compensate me for rest 
at more normal times. I make it a practice 
to go to bed as early as my professional 
duties permit and to rise early in order 
to get as much fresh air and sunshine as 
I can. After all, it is better to obtain a 
great deal of enjoyment out of each year 
than to crowd it all into a single twelve- 
month and have nothing left. 


UT there are other enemies of beauty 

just as harmful and even more in- 

sidious than night life. We are learn- 
ing today how closely the mind and the 
body are intertwined and what influence 
our thoughts have upon our health and 
our appearance. We women permit ex- 
ternal circumstances, trivial annoyances, 
little worries to make too deep an im- 
pression upon us. We must learn to cast 
out ideas that are not in harmony with us; 
if we do not, the story will be written on 
our faces in tightened mouths, lines of 
care, uneasy eyes, pallid complexions. 

This is one of the hardest lessons for us 
to master. Suppose a woman has just had 
her windows cleaned. She is going to give 
a luncheon the next day. It begins to rain. 
The windows will be dirty in spite of the 
trouble and expense to which she has gone. 
That is too bad, but it cannot be helped. 
Regret over the incident must be shaken off. 


Or suppose a girl is not invited to a 
prom to which her chum has been asked. 
She may feel she is missing a great deal, 
but the time will come when she will have 
such a chance and her friend will not. If 
this is any consolation to her, let her re- 
member it but not grieve over what cannot 
be remedied. 


Sometimes I think we women love 
sorrow. 

See how we all cling to it! See how 
we cherish each tiny annoyance! If a 


woman has a dispute with a maid or a 
tradesman or another woman, she must 
tell about it to the first friend she sees. 
And to the second. And to the third. And 
perhaps to the fourth as well. Each time 
she tells the story she enlarges her own 
unhappiness, for misery is a plant that 
thrives under careful tending. And in the 
meanwhile those little worries, like minia- 
ture devils with tiny, wicked pitchforks, 
are harassing her, starting microscopic sores 
that gradually enlarge until her health and 
her good looks are lost together. 


OW much better it would be if that 

woman were to learn to obliterate 

her bothers and begin life afresh each 
morning, confident, well-balanced, calm. 

Would not this be reflected in her face? 
Is the Venus de Milo remarkable only for 
the regularity of her proportions, for the 
symmetry and beauty of her features? If 
this were all, that statue could be duplicated 
by half a dozen sculptors alive today. But 
that is not her secret. It is her poise and 
perfect serenity which still attract us after 
more than two thousand years; which 
puzzle us too, for in the scurry and bustle 
of the twentieth century we have forgotten 
something that classic Greece understood. 

What I have said applies to women ip 
all walks of life and at all ages. But in 
particular I notice this feverish restlessness 
among the younger married women of my 
acquaintance. I see so many girls who, 
after a year or two of marriage, become 
discontented, and this discontent is written 
large on their features. 

They must do something every minute 
and fly from pleasure to pleasure as though 
they were afraid to be left alone with 
themselves. They are jarred and thrown 
off their equilib.:um by the tiniest mishap 
or annoyance; they have not learned the 
lesson of developing their personalities 
they have not yet found themselves. 

It is not necessary for a woman to enter 
one of the professions or to go into busi- 
ness in order to find herself. She may 
develop her personality to just as complete 
an extent in her own home. 

Let no one think that this attitude 
toward beauty and toward life, of which 
beauty is an important part, can be ap- 
plied only to trivial things—a torn gown, 
an ungrateful friend. When great sorrows 
and deep disappointments come they should 
be met and faced in the same spirit, with 
the understanding that everything passes 
and that nothing can endure forever. 
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Women Marvel at New Beauty that 
Boncilla Bestows 


Boncilla Beautifier, a clasmic Facial 
pack that dermatologists and beaut, 
specialists pronounce the greatest 
aid to natural beauty ever produced. 


That has giver’ complexion charm 
to many discriminating women. 


Boncilla Beautifier is different. 
Its action goes deeper. 


It is easy to use. 


So restful and refreshing and re- 
sults are almost instantaneous. 
This clasmic pack forms a “Beauty 
Mask” over the entire face which 
revitalizes the muscles, tissues and 
skin of the face. 


In a few minutes you experience its 
gentle action. 


You feel its rejuvenating effects. 


Then when it is removed you see 
the transformation. 


Your skin has that “Tea Rose” 
color and feels like velvet. 


One Application Will 
Convince You 


This clasmic pack is guaranteed to 
do these definite things for the face 
or your money will be refunded. 


1. Clear the complexion and 
give it color. 

2. Cleanse and close enlarged 
pores. 

3. Remove blackheads and 
pimples. 

4. Lift out the lines. 

5. Rebuild drooping facial tis- 
sues and muscles. 


6. Make the skin soft and 
smooth. 
Boncilla’s popularity has _ bred 


mitations, therefore if you want the 
genuine, ask for Boncilla Beautifier. 


The complete “Boncilla Method” 
consists of Boncilla Beautifier, 
Boncilla Cold and Vanishing Cream 
and Boncilla Face Powder. 


Boncilla Beautifer when _ used 
separately will give you results you 
have heretofore considered impos- 
sible, the best results are secured 
by using the complete method. 

, 


Boncilla “Pack-O-Beauty” 


That you may try Boncilia at small 
cost, we have supplied most drug and 
department stores with the Boncilla 
“Pack-O-Beauty” to sell for soc. This 
set contains enough Boncilla Beautifier, 
Boncilla Cold and Vanishing Cream 
and Boncilla Face Powder for three or 
four complete Boncilla face Packs. 
your dealer cannot supply you immedi- 
ately, mail the coupon below to us with 
soc and receive the Boncilla ‘ Pack- 
O-Beauty” by return mail, postpaid 


The Restful Road to Beauty 


Bencilla treatments are also given in Beauty Shops 
for women and in Barber Shops for men. 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES 
443 East South Street 





soc. Kindly 
Beauty to: 


I enclose send your 


Package O’ 
Name.. 

















After 
Vacation 


‘To undo the work of sun, wind and weather 
—this is the after-vacation problem. 

Nature is the great healer, but nature 
works slowly. Help is needed to more quick- 
ly restore the soft texture of the skin as well 
as to blend the tan of summer with the natu- 
ral soft tints shes have not been exposed to 
the weather. 

Let this Day Dream method oe you. 
old Cream 


At night, on retiring, apply Day Drea 





y hands, arms, neck and face Ru ne ete 
ughly, and al to remain on all night. In the 
i ve the cream with a face cloth and hot 
n apply cold face cloths, rubbing the skin 
Dry thoroughly a 1, again 


1 apply fresh crean 
} 


ain. . n dres 





ng this to rem ing for the day, 


first rer 











ve thecream as in the morning, dry the skin 

thoroughly and apply Day Dream Poudre Creme, well 

rubbed in; then Day Dream Face Powder, in your 

favorite shade, — will cling unseen and give the 
final touch of charn 

Ask for Day Dream Cold Cream, Poudre Creme and 

Face Powder at any of t os bette she yps where toilet 


goods are sold, and let them help y yu solve the aftere 


vacation problem. 
STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Detroit, Michiga Wir 

E ’ 


idsor, Ontario 
blished 1855 


nd 20C If stamps or coin To 
Day Dream Acquaintance Box 
» containing Perfume, Cold Cream, 
Poudre Creme, Face Powder and 
Soap in miniature. Address Stearns, 
lPerfumer, _ 3) East Jefferson Ave. 


Women Who Shave 
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Detroft 





who use 


- depilatories can destroy 
the he 


iviest growth with the roots absolutely 
without hart by using ZIP 
Dery P ind razors merely take 


away,sur 





ice the roots to thrive and 
ften create growths — absolutely 
fts out the with the hairs, gently 
uickly and 1inlessly, and thus desteeys the 
Krowth without el ctricity, 

Used by en of discernment, actresses and | 
Keauty Specialists for face, arms, underarms 
limbs, body perfect hair line back of neck 
and new arched brows. 

When in New York, don’t neglect to call at 
ny saion for FREE DEMONSTR. ATION 
rreatment. This con- 


vinces the most skeptical, 
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ITS OFF Because ITS OUT 


At all Good Stores or Direct by Mail 


FREE 


FP et eeeeaeeeeeeeMail This Todayeee 


ThreeT ypes of Supe rfluous Hair. 
Which type have you? ite for 
Free Book “Reauty's ya R.. 
Secret,” which explains. 





Madar Berthe 
Dept. ¢ 562 Fifth Ave 
New York 

Please send me your FREE 
BOOK Beauty's jreatest 
Secre * telling of ne three 
types of Superfluous Hair; also 
@ sample of your Massage and 
Clear Cr ! t 
to promote the 
Na 
\.idress 


City and State 





With 
<juaran- 


Remedy Excessive Perspiration 
This Ideal Liquid Deodorant 
teed Harmless t 


COLORLESS 
tains no staining arti 


By mail 600 


Fifth ‘in, ~ York 


cial colors) 50¢ 
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is Sylvia? 


{Continued from page 34] 


story started. A stray gust of wind from 
the hall blew out one of the candles on 
the mantel. She would light it again in a 
minute. It was such a comfortable chair. 

The wind was certainly getting stronger, 
but it did not seem to matter so much now. 


Her mind began to catch at far-away 
things, places she had been, men who had 
seized her fancy. Everything began to 


twist out of shape too, no one would stay 
in his place. . 

With that peculiar carrying-over of im- 
pression from sleep to sudden, staring con- 
she had a terrifying sense of 
heard the loud, metallic clash of the 
Then the lightning blazed 
blue again, with an accompanying crashing 
collapse of the heavens A. flood was 
hurled against the windows, and in the 
fearsome interval of silence which followed, 
she heard distinctly the heavy tread of 
someone walking down the upstairs hallway 
from the porch window. A sickening horror 
overcame her. She leaned against the back 


sciousness, 
having 
door knocker 


of the chair and fought the force which 
was trying to close her eyes. 
Perhaps she did close them. Somehow 


she knew that time had passed. The candles 
had gone out; the room was dark. It was 
coming down the stairs, the regular, scrap- 
ing steps. Try as she would, no sound 
could she get from her contracted throat. 


There was a voice! Yes, in a ghostly 
crooning it came to her, “Oh, believe me 
if all those endearing young charms.” 


Sheer fright stopped her breath. It could 
not be that—oh, it could not be! 

An indistinct shape, a heavier 
shadow in the darkness, formed in the 
doorway. Sylvia’s voice failed again. She 
was rigid as iron, dry-throated, freezing 
cold. When words did come, it was a low 
whisper, unguided by her mind. “Well, 
what do you want?” 

At her first word the looming shape in 
the door recoiled. Then a blue-yellow line 
of sparks, the striking of a match. Candle 
flames jumped alive in quick succession and 
disclosed the room again. Sylvia, huddled 
in the great chair, beheld a man. 

She knew him instantly, in spite of the 
golf coat and knickers which displaced the 
disheveled white things he had worn that 
night she had met him on the beach and 
later sat beside him in the car, in spite 
of the smile which softened those tight- 
drawn lips. She should have been afraid. 
Instead, relief took her. “Are you robbing 
the house, then? I thought you were the 
ghost of the man who built this house. 


Light 


[Continued 


black 


“Say what, my Fairy?” 

“Will you say—oh, I don’t care whether 
it’s true or not, if you will say it—will you 
say, just once, that this wasn’t —flirting ? 
That this time it was just a little aaa 
ferent? So that when I get frightened, I 
can tell myself that you said so. Even— 
even if I don’t believe it.” 

“Weill you know that this 
Lisbethan.” 

“Yes,” she said, “thank you. You've 
given me the most beautiful present in the 
world—I'll remember. Good-by, Michael. 
I'll always and always be glad that you 
found me out there on the balcony that 
night. Please to be glad, too.” 

“You're so little,” he told her in the 
low voice that was only for Lisbethan. 
“You're so sweet.” 

“Please, Michael, just my eyes—not— 
not—please, Michael! Like that evening 
on the terrace, with the little moon.” 

“There were tears on your lashes then. 
No tears now?” 

“No tears now, Michael. When you get 
to the gate, would you mind waving to me? 
Then—then it won't seem as though you 
had really gone until then. Then it won't 
be so hard to let you go.” 


was different, 





“Lisbethan, will you remember one 
thing ?” 

“T'll_ remember—everything,” said Lis- 
bethan 


“Will you remember that you gave a 
worthless devil who didn’t believe in any- 
thing in the world belief in everything 
worth faith? He believes in Fairyland, my 
Fairy, because you came from there—in 
Heaven, littlest angel, because you will go 
there—in miracles, in dreams, in magic, be- 
cause you are miracles and dreams and 
magic, Lisbethan. Why are you smiling, 
you little thing?” 

“I was smiling,” said Lisbethan in her 
hushed voice, “because I was so dreadfully 
happy. I was smiling because there were 
tears in your eyes.” 

And Michael suddenly took the yellow 
head in both his hands, fiercely gentle, and 
kissed the small, wavering smile so lightly 
that it never changed; and was gone. 





“A great old fellow, wasn’t he? I’ve 
read his memoirs.” He pointed to the book 
which had fallen to the floor. “You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

For a moment Sylvia smiled at him. 
She did not know why. And then, just 
as suddenly, she could but weep; collapsed 
there in the great chair, she sobbed like 
a hurt child. 

Someone was talking to her, saying the 
craziest things. “Don’t, Sylvia. I’ve been 
hoping you would come. I almost thought 
you would. I’m not a robber or anything 
like that. Sylvia, listen. I thought Mrs. 
Abbot had locked me out so I came through 
the porch window upstairs. I’m an archi- 
tect, staying here to study the place. You 
remember how it struck me that night? 
I've received a commission to do some 
more just like it. Going to pull through 
after all—for you, Sylvia. Oh, how I’ve 
hoped you’d break away! And I felt you 
would come here. Look up, please!” 

She did. It was funny. She had seen 
him only once before, and now their hands 
were clasped. But she wanted them to be 
clasped. “Who are you? No—I don't 
want to know. I don’t care; just so you 
are different from any man I ever knew 
before. Are you?” 

He laughed then. “Different at least 
from the man who was with you in the car 
that night, Sylvia.” 

“Yes, you are. I couldn’t have married 
him. Could I?” 

“No. That’s all settled now. Aren’t we 
hungry though! Let’s go fix up something, 
and after I'll go back to the sloop.” 


Stuart Walcott and Sydney Owen were 
seat-mates in the smoker of the Long Island 
evening local from Mill Neck. Owen 
brushed the cigarette ashes from his top- 
coat. “Heard anything more of Sylvia, 
Stuart ?” 

“Nothing particularly. Not since she 
and some wild man and his wild boat 
struck out for Florida.” 

“You seem pretty heroic under 
circumstances.” “* 

Stuart laughed. “FPankly, Syd, it’s a 
relief. She positively scared me sometimes; 
the most devilish, incomprehensible moods 
imaginable.” 

For Sylvia is a joyous little lady with 
lights in her hair which make it almost 
gold. Yes, and Sylvia is a seeress with 
gleams of deep-set fire in her eyes of gray. 
Perhaps, unless one feels it, there is no 
knowing—who is Sylvia. 


the 


Magic 
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“He never—he never even said good- 
by,” whispered Lisbethan, with her hands 
at her throat. “I think that he might have 
said good-by. Maybe he won’t remember 


to wave at the gate. Oh, Michael! Oh, 
Michael, please remember.” 
And Michael remembered. From the 


other side of the little gate he turned to 
look at her once more, amber-headed, 
velvet-eyed, flinging out her smile like a 
banner into the fresh sweet air. There she 
stood, small and gallant and fragile under 
the flower-starred branches, with all the 
young magic of April falling about her— 
smiling—smiling—he could see the very tilt 
to her lips—he could see—he closed his 
eyes, gripped suddenly by despair—he could 
see that she was weeping, as though she 
would never stop. 

“No!” cried Michael. “No, no, no!” 

He cleared the gate at a bound, and 
ran toward her, stumbling in his haste. 
Lisbethan never stirred—she stood watch- 
ing him with the tears flooding across the 
small, frozen smile—not even breathing 
until she felt his arms once more about 
her. She clung to him then as though she 
were drowning. 





“Oh, Michael!” she wept, the nightmare 
still in her eyes. “Oh, Michael, I was so 
frightened—oh, Michael, Michael, I was so 


frightened !” 

“Hush, hush!” he whispered, his lips on 
her hair. “God forgive me, I’m mad to 
stay—but I can’t hurt you. Don’t cry— 
don’t cry, don’t cry, Lisbethan.” 

“Oh,” cried Lisbethan, her eyes two 
radiant miracles. “Didn’t you know that 
you couldn’t hurt me, Michael? Didn’t you 
know? I always, always knew!” 

“TI think,” said Michael very low, “that 
tomorrow it will stili be April—and the 
next day—and the next—it will be April 
always while I hold you, shining through 
your tears. Where’s your magic, my Fairy, 
my Fairy? Lisbethan, make the world 
stand still!” 

And Lisbethan, standing far up on her 
tiptoes in the pale spring sunlight, lifted 
the white magic of her face to his—and 
it was April—and the world stood still. 
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) The Best Dressed Woman 


in the World - 
IRENE CASTLE 
Says- 
PHIL IPSBORNS 
Style Book is " 
the Finest of All! 
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Dame Fashion, who revels in sur- 
prises, is at her best this season! 
So complete are the changes—so 
rich and varied and lovely are the new 
and different styles revealed in 
PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page Fall and 
Winter Shopping Guide that you simply 
must send for your copy at once! 

You surely do not want to spend 
one penny for your fall clothes until 
you know what’s what in styledom, 
and you must have a PHILIPS- 
BORN Style Book to know. 

The minute you get it you will realize 
why IRENE CASTLE, famous style 
authority, acclaims PHILIPSBORN’S 
style book “The Finest of Them All!” 
The book is FREE—just send the 
coupon or a postal. 


America’s Lowest f 
For 32 years PHILIPSBORN’S = 
made this slogan a living reality. Three 
million customers attest our leadership 
in styles and values. Our book has 


been obrd somewhat so that every late style 
idea could be shown. And the values! Well, 
you never have seen the like of them. 


One Million Dollars 
to PREPAY Delivery 


One million dollars is spent every 
year by PHILIPSBORN'S for pre- 
paying delivery charges. This is an 


added and extra saving for our customers. 


Moneys Worth or 
Money Back! 


Money’s Worth or Money Back is PHILIPS- 
BORN'’S guarantee—the most liberal in 
America, Our 32-year-old policy is to satisfy the 
customer completely. We not only refund your 
money instantly to the last penny but also pay 
for return delivery charges. 


Send Postal or Coupon Today 


Don’t spend one penny until you see PHILIPS- 
BORN’S 312-page Color-Illustrated Style Book. 
The book is FREE™ don’t delay! 


PHILIPSBORNS 


Younded 1890 b 
Department - 663 ~ Chicago, III. 


“I Want a Catalog” 


PHILIPSBORN’S, a 663, Chicago, Ill, 
Please send copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Fall and 
Winter Style and Shopping Guide to 
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SSS” 
Pay Nothing 


MOND pore week when 754 — absolutely no vish 
to to mee S Oren nothing—READ EVERY WORD OF 


Send No Money 
Pay No C.0O.D. 


Mail the Free Trial Coupon 


Just send the coupon below — de not enclose a penny — 
and we will send you on approval at — expense your choice 
of these diamond rings. The ring illustrated ve is the 
most beautiful hand engraved id gold ladies’ ring you 
over Sa, set with a fine, genuine blue-white die 
mond. 

arrives. Merely accept the 
ring and wear it for a week, at 
our expense. After a week 
decide. If you returnthering, 
that ends the matter. You 
have risked no - But if 
you keep the ring,send us only 
$3.76 a month until you have 
paid the quasteciy le iow price 
of $38. this reguiar $50 

is anelaborate 





top set with extra fine 
——_ cut blue- ¥ ~~ 
green g xtra 
graved white gold top. A Bie var Value. Now $38. 76— 
striking new model. The dia- 5 a month. nd no 
mond is a beauty—extra brilli- money. Pay noC. 0. 

ant, blue white, perfectly cut | week's trial absolute!y 
—e remarkably big value. 


Just mail the coupon below. Be sure to enclose finger 
size. SEND NO MONEY — pay nothing arrival, 
a ep sehr Ung ee 


Harold LachmanCo. 2°4 Ss ZibeChicnss 


Send me absolutely free and prepaid, for a week's trial, 

the diamond ring checked below. am to pay 

nothing when it arrives. ‘After one = so either return 

mai matter, or I 

each month anti $38. 8 has been . 

= remains with you until fully paid. my 
FINGER SIZE. 


© Ladies’ Ring No. A4350 © Men’s Ring No, A4450 


NGME .00000cccccccccecs erccccocccecce eeevecccosececcoccccccccce 
AGEMTOSS .. 2. ccccccccseces cocccccces seeeeeceseescoescesees seeees 
AGO.cccecscccece Occupation ...000-+2++-2+sescesesesecessenses 








Tt Never Could Happen With 
KippiE-KO°P 


Accidents — yes, fatalities —lie in 
wait for every baby. Yours is no 
exception, Constantly cared for 
day and night, asleep or awake in 
Kiddie-Koop your baby will be safe 
from accidents—falls, burns, scalds, 
pin or button swallowing, with 
better health and contentment as 
sured for baby; wonderful relief 
from care and anxiety and fewer 
footsteps for mother “The most 
wonderfully useful mnursery-need,”’ 
say one hundred thousand mothers, 
doctors, nurses. Serves as dainty 
bassinet for tiny tots, as crib and 
play-pen for the growing child. Three 
articles in one for the price of one. 


Free Booklet tells story of a 

















and out, summer andwinter, from 
birth through crib years. Write 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. ct 

| 442 Central Ave., Rochester 

At, stores ask for oe oe 

onl y Kidiie Koop by exact name 
confirm by neme plate 


forthe price of crib aloné 











- m 01 pictures, then wet 
QUIC x Te ASY. ARTISTIC roo no fuss pho 
supply. arwe and stat’y stores no  caietiianans 
as good. 10¢ brin oi pkg. and samples. 
Go., Dept: 64 J, 4711 No. Clark St, CHI 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
E an 10% .£ ce. 
Moore Push- Bin om 


= Agents: $50 a Week 


For your spare time. Men or women 
selling guaranteed hosiery. Must wear 
12 monthsor replaced free—all styles, col- 
orsand fancy stripes, including silk hose. 

Sell for Less Than Store Prices 

Often sell dozen pair to one family. Every 
man or woman, young or old, can make biz 
money selling this quality line. Write for 


samples. Thomas Mfg. Co. 
. H-3002, Dayton, Ohio 


WE WILL PAY YOU $500! 


y representatives receive $500 a year jus 






























_ spare time, introducin PRISCILLA 
Fapki CS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY 
etc. Youcandoas well. Write toda 


FITZCHARLES DRY eoops “com ANY 
401 Fitzcharies Bidg. TRENTON, WN. J. 
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Up and Coming 
[Continued from page 39] 


shrugging her shoulders. “I had lessons 
at convent schools, too, but Tom never 
kept me any one place long enough tc have 
it count.” 

“Tom—Tom Dunlevy ?” 

“My father, another tent dweller who 
plays the game with loaded dice,” she said 
quickly, “one of those magnetic, futile per- 
sons and a tarnished aristocrat to boot. 
Please don’t ask any more.” 

“Why not?” Jones displayed rude per 
sistence. “Do you think you can leave 
here, never know me other than as the man 
who did or did not accept your pictures 
when for years I’ve thought of you and 
talked to you and’ 

“Why should I know you?” was her 
instant question. 

“You do know me—you don’t imagine 
I’ve consulted your picture about every 
detail of furnishing my house—whether to 
buy a shaggy jowled airedale or a trim 
terrier—about everything! And—after all 
this—you, merely-in-the flesh, dare to turn 
up an artistic little nose and say, ‘Why 
should I know ycu?’” 

“It is closing time, sir,” lisped a clerk 
who had been instructed thus to rescue Mr. 
Bynight from tenacious callers. 

“Go ahead and close,” ordered Mr. By- 
night to the clerk’s amazement. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 
he demanded as the clerk disappeared. 

She was smiling, the gray eyes tender 
and friendly. “I'll answer questions,” she 
said softly, “if you are quite sure—as to 
what you have just said.” 

“I’m quite sure,” he told her seriously. 

“Wait, I must explain some things. Please 
know, friend of many years and questions, 
I am a much traveled, sophisticated person, 
as Tom Dunlevy, black sheep, taught me 
to be. Mother died when I was four—and 
since then I’ve been in and out of schools. 
I’ve been trained to help Tom off to bed 
if he was drunk, telling collectors no one 
was home when he was hidden in a closet, 
hearing cheap, evil things from the care- 
less lips of his companions—and always 
listening to his contemptible wails about 
his family’s social landslide, their hard- 
heartedness as to his shortcomings, how 
he was turned adrift, how I was not old 
enough to marry off to someone who would 
pay his bills! He brought me up without 
faith or love. Both were represented to 
me as handicaps. 

“You see, we have much in common.” 
She rose and faced him in boyish sort of 
frankness. “While your family were cau- 
tiously climbing, mine were losing more 
each day. Tom treated me with the 
camaraderie of a boon companion with 
neither illusions nor protection. I was wel- 
come only when I proved useful. 

“He is quite impossible—and I love him. 
I blame him, ‘as youth always blames those 
who trained them. I’ve cut loose. He’s 
gone to South America on the wild chance 
of making a fortune in rubber—I’m going 
to struggle with my brush. I came home— 
as nearly home as there is for me. I could 
grovel among old friends and win some 
educated job, be a retainer of the rich by 
the bounty of family connections but I 
won’t. I'll make my own place or join 
Tom in earnest, for all time.” She waited 
his verdict. He was realizing that she was 
a lovely, embittered woman, as sensitive as 
violin strings, destined for authority, born 
with vision, intense in the desire to lead 
her own life. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. “May 
I take you home?” he asked, sighing as he 
recalled with whom the evening was to be 
spent. “I shall be engaged this evening, but 
tomorrow, Miss Dunlevy, you will lunch 
with me when we can talk further.” 

He fancied that tears started in her eyes, 
but the long, black lashes prevented their 
detection. 

“You would better not,” 
will spoil everything !” 

“T’ve the right to tell you of myself,” 
was his argument; “you just promised to 
answer questions. I want the chance to be 
as honest as you have been. Regarding the 
pictures, I'll treat you as any unknown but 
promising exhibitor—you can see Halliday 
about our contract. I’m interested in you 
—I only called you Miss Dunlevy as a joke. 
You are Justine to me—always.” 

The watchman and the scrub woman 
were engaging in twilight gossip. Justine 
rose, gathering her old dolman together. 
Jones noted that her gloves were mended. 

“T live at 45 Goodrich Street,” she ad- 
mitted. “Are you shocked at the address? 
A wonderful place to live, I don’t need to 
leave the house for models. Everyone is 
kind. If one has a pot of soup—we all 
have a taste. . .’ She was leading the 
way out of the store, talking in her breath- 
less, pleasant manner. 

Hers was the charm of personality which 
made newsboys call her “lady” and men 
lift their hats when she entered an elevator. 
She stepped into Jones’ roadster with an 
air of pleasing authority, commenting on 
his display of tapestries. 

[Continued in the October McCatt’s] 
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New Discovery Explains Why 
Hair Turns Gray 


Science Shows How Any Man or Woman Can Now 
Quickly Restore Hair to Its Own, Original Color 


RAY hair is simply hair without 
color! Science has discovered 


that if a certain natural process 
in the root were not affected by worry 
or by advancing age, the hair would 


never become gray, but retain its 
natural color throughout life. 
A remarkable new discovery now 


makes it possible for the original color 
of the hair to be restored quickly and 
easily through a simple, natural process. 
Hair acquires its color (blonde, black, 
brown, auburn, etc.) from the presence 


and no one need know you are banish- 
ing your gray hair if you don’t want 
them to. 


Wonderful for Thin, Falling Hair 


It was only after extensive research 
and experiment that Tru-Tone was dis- 
covered. It is just a clear, pure liquid 
— almost colorless, containing tonic 
properties that stimulate the natural 
growth of the hair. Tru-Tone, there- 
fore, not only restores the natural color 
to your hair, but makes it thick, glossy 
and beautiful at the same time. You 
can use it with absolute 





of coloring matter or pig- 
ment in tiny cells found at 
the root of the hair. This 
coloring matter is given off 


Our Guarantee Backed by 
Million Dollar Bank 


State Bank of Philadelphia 


confidence, knowing that 
it cannot possibly discolor 
the hair or harm it in any 


at the tip of the papilla, | 7? Bom Jt Mey cel that way. 
S Z i Se DOMINO HOU SE has deposite 
enters t e Foot and is dis in this Bank Ten Thousand Special Offer—If You 
solved in tiny corpusclesin | Dollars. Out of this special 
the middle laver of the fund this Bank is authorized Act At Once 


hair. The process is known 
as pigmentation. 


Read Here How 
Hair Loses Its Color 


As long as the process 
of pigmentation continues, 


as it agrees. 





and does hereby 


USE 
purchase at any 
time, within thirty days, if the 
goods purchased are not entirely 
satisfactory in every way, or 


f 
DOMINO HOUSE fails te do 


return to an 
DOMINO HO 
amount of his 


Fiirauehi Pres, 


guarantce to 
customer of 


the total If you will fill in the 


coupon and mail it to us 
at once, we will send you 
a full-size bottle of Tru- 
Tone in plain sealed 
package—no marking to 
indicate the contents. 








the hair remains black or 
brown, or whatever the original color 
happened to be. But as soon as this 
process is affected by advancing age, 
or by shock, worry or illness the pig- 
ment supply lessens or fails—and no 
coloring is sent up into the hair. 

The result is that the hair becomes 
streaked with gray. This gray does 
not indicate a change in color. It in- 
dicates an absence of color. The hair 
has simply blanched. 


How New Discovery Restores 
Natural Color 


Tru-Tone, the marvelous new scien- 
tific discovery, quickly restores the true, 
original color to gray hair—to hair 
kat has blanched. It is not an ordinary 
dye, or stain, or tint. It is pleasant and 
simple to use—none of the muss and 
trouble of ordinary color restorers. 


It makes no difference whether your 
hair was black, brown, blonde or 
auburn—Tru-Tone works equally well, 
making your hair appear the same as it 
was before it had even a trace of gray 
in it. It makes no difference how gray 


your hair is—Tru-Tone will restore it, 


Don’t send any moncy. 
And don’t send a sample of your hair. 
Tru-Tone acts alike on all hair; it re- 
stores it to its cwn natural color. 


When the postman delivers Tru-Tone to 


your door, give him 
If You Act 


in full payment. This is 

a special introductory price et Gase 
—Tru-Tone ordinarily ‘se lls 
for $3.00. If after a fair test of Tru-Torn 
you are not delighted with results, if Tru 
Tone does not restore your hair to its orig 





inal color, simply return what is left of it 
and your money will be refunded at once 

Clip the coupon and mail it now, before 
you forget. 3ear in mind that the test of 


Tru-Tone need cost nothing if you are not 


absolutely delighted. Act NOW! A post 
card will do, if you prefer it Domino 
House, Dept. T-579, 269 South Ninth Street 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Se ee SSB SSS SSeS eB eee eB ee ee ee ee 


Domino House, Dept. T-5 
269 South 9th St., Philedclohia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.00 bottle of your Tru-Tor 

I will pay the postman only $1.45 plus postage. Al- 
though I am benefiting by the special introductory cut 
price, I am purchasing the first bottle with the absolute 
guaranteed privilege of returning it after 
and you agree to refund my money 
lighted with the results in every way 
sole judge 
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FREE 


Trial strip 
of Tirro. 
Mail cou- 
ponbelow 








A simple way 
to mend broken things 


if’ China, crockery, rubber 
gloves, garden hos 

/ baby’s toys, father’s fish- 

(. ing tackle and leaky 

canoe—mend them in- 
stantly this new way. 


a brand new 
a idea in mending tape. 
>) =» Extra sticky, extra 
strongand waterproofed 
?. Sticks to china, metal 
rubber cloth—anything 
Ae Insulates electric wires; 
seals and labels preserv- 
ing jars. 
y Try Tirro. Bauer & 
Black make it, so you 
Pa know it’s good. Youcan 
color it to match the 
article mended. 


Tirro is 


Three Sizes: Small, 15c; Me- 
45 dium, 25c; Large, 50c 
a At Drug Stores 

MeC. 9-22 


BAUER @& BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mail me a strip of Tirro. 


MAIL THIS 
For Free Strip 


Name...... 


Address 








piealthy | Babies are 
always 


Happy Babies 


NESTLE’S 


MILK FOOD 


for Babies 
has made countless thou- 
sands of babies happy and 
their mothers free from care 
Send for Gree Sample and for 
72 page < Mother's Boohk-FREE 


itiste a sg 
109 Nestlé Building, New York 





The ‘“*Womanly”’ 
Way to 


Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 


hair from 


7; * 





Removing undesirable 





% un arms mbs and arms wit 
Lm . azor is ad astef well a 
de ‘ arsen in its fect, upon the 
ta 
Lia’) x 
eS delightfully 
cannot | 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or 
izes: 60¢ and $180 at toilet ge 
If you have any trouble obtaining El-Rack send your 
ler r l pe ite lirect to us enclosing stamps 
rder It ill be forwarded by return mail. 


Pilgrim Mfg. a. 


FILMS: DEVELOPED 


10 Cents Per Roll, All Sizes. give you the beet results 
a Two negatives printed without char ge as samples of our 

ork We are "Ale aecialiste and amateur work and cuppiies ts 
war sole business. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Dept. 2069, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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A Roadside Home 


To Build on Property That Slopes from the Road 


By Aymar Embury II 


on a hillside, the lot on one side of 

the road has a slope up from the street 

and on the other side a slope down- 
ward. The lower lots are regarded gener- 
ally as being undesirable because drainage 
from the street is apt to flood the yards; 
it is very difficult to install proper sewer 
and water connections, and it is also difficult 
to introduce any privacy into the premises, 
because people passing on the street may be 
on a level with the second-story windows if 
the house is located anywhere from twenty 
to fifty feet from the property line, as 1s 
customary in our suburban American de- 
velopments. 

Some property is of course so restricted 
that no house can be built nearer than 
twenty-five to forty 
feet from the street, 
and lots sloping 
downward on such 
property are very 
open and hence un- 
desirable because of 
the very restriction 
which is intended to 
promote their de- 
sirability; but on 
property which is 
not restricted there 
is no particular 
reason why a house 
situated as on the 
accompanying draw 
ings can not be made 
most attractive. 

The house here 
illustrated is obvi 
ously a development 
of the roadside cot 
tage common in 
England or France, 
and although it is 
so close to the street, privacy is amply 
assured by the construction of a_ wall 
from seven to eight feet high across the 
front of the property and by the loca- 
tion of the living quarters of the building. 
It may be objected that such a wall is 
a matter of unnecessary expense but its 
cost would be more than offset by the ad- 
ditional expense of roadway, sewer, water 
and gas connections, grading, and so forth, 
were the house to be set the customary 
distance from the street, and the wall forms 
an essential part of the design of the group. 

I have assumed that the lot is a hundred 
feet wide, this being not an uncommon 
width for suburban property. However, 
any lot from eighty to one hundred and 
forty feet wide could be developed in 
an entirely similar manner. I have placed 
the garage exactly on the corner of one 


¥ any piece of property which is situated 











GARAGE 
















Second-story plan 


side of the lot with the automobile doors 
opening directly on to the street so that no 
roadway is required. The house is entered 
from a small arched porch at the corner, 
and an arbor permits direct connection to 
the garage from this porch. 


N the street front is a small reception 
room and the closets and stairways; 
so that the few necessary openings on 

the first story open on none of the living 
rooms of the house. At the far end of the 
property, I have placed a hooded gateway 
to the service yard which would contain 
clothes poles, garbage cans and so on, and 
should be shut off from the rest of the 
property by lattices to screen its appearance 
which frequently is most unattractive. 
The first floor of the house is 
shown planned with the living-room 
in the extremé‘end of the building, 
lighted on three sides and reached 


i by one of the narrow arched corri- 


dors which form so charming a 
feature of much of the English 
cottage design. The windows in this 
corridor and in all the principal 
rooms open on to the space between 
the house and the garage, which 
could be most delightfully developed 
into a small court- 
yard garden as in- 
dicated on the first 
floor plan. 

On the second 
floor I have placed 
three bedrooms, all 
of which open on 
the garden portion 
of the house and 
have proper bath- 
rooms and closets. 

The materials of 
the exterior would 
properly be of terra cotta blocks stuccoed 
with a slate or shingle tile roof and the 
windows should be steel casement sash 
with leaded glass, which nowadays cost 
little more than wooden sash, and which 
add to the house a picturesque quality 
which I know how to obtain in no other 
way. 

Especial attention should be paid to the 
details of the surfacing materials in a 
house of this character, for without an 
interesting wall texture, both on the ex- 
terior—whether it be stucco or stone, and 
on the interior, the plaster work—the house 
becomes mechanical and somewhat papery 
in appearance. 

I shall be most happy to answer any 
questions about the house. Address me in 
care of McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 





Street, New York City. 
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New Window 
Drapes 


Write for our up- 
to-date and prac- 
tical book—the 
Kirsch Rod and 
Window Draping 
Book; gladly mailed free. 
For neat, artistic effects, 
hang your drapes on 


KIRSCH Curtain Rods. 


Flat shape—no saz 
Velvetone Finish— 
No rust or tarnish 


fn Kirsch Curtain Rods come 
single, double, triple—ex- 
» tension style or cut-to-fit 
—Velvetone brass or Vel- 
vetone white—fer any 
ind of windows. 
The patented Kirsch bracket is 
simple, strong, practical—permits rods to be 
put on or detached with ease and safety, yet 
can't come down accidently. 
Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


Write Today for 
Valuable FREE Book 


Pictures charming, correct win- 
dows for every room, with prac- 
tical suggestions as to materi- 

als, colors, rods, etc. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 
251 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A, 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd, 
302 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Remember to.ask for Kirbch 
The Original Hat Curtain Rod 































The New Member of the 
O- Cedar Family. 


Floor Polish. 


lustre. 


—_— 


50c to $2.50 sizes 
All Dealers 
_ Fally Guaranteed 













RU TWO -TONED 
sata saving of £2‘ 
“Write today for beautiful ru + 
book describing =e OLSO 


pa process by which we 
veciaim the wool in your 


Rugs and Clothing 
we First, we wash, picker, 
Y card.andcomb your ma- 

terial, and then spin, dye, 
and re-weave it J ee 


new, seamless, re 
aureus Velvety Rugs 


any coler you want, 
thet rival the hit hi 
will stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 
mill FREE TRIAL—Satisfaction 


e you for your Sael if not satisfied. 
pay zou complete 


in ONE WEEK. 
FREE $7 oe eS 
Olen Re 


{dizen Rus Ce. De to, Dept Fl Fig Sia Chae) 
AGENTS $ to$15 DAILY 


Introducing NEW STYLE GUAR- 
ANTEED HOSIERY —latest modes 
and shades—Nude, camel, silver, etc. 
Big Profits. Repeat orders bring 
you regular inco You write 











me. 
orders—WE DELIVER AND OOL- 


. Experience unnecessary. 

. R. Sutton made $14.60 first day. 
Lee Higgins $21.45 first day. (Sworn 
You should do as 


grades including full fashioned silks. 
MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO. Desk 829 Cincinnati, Ohie 





A new form 
of O-Cedar 
for those who 
prefer a wax 
toother forms 
of Furniture, 


Woodwork and 


Requires less 
rubbing and pro- 
duces a higher 
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Was it bruised? Was the skin 
broken? Here was need for a 
liniment or for an antiseptic. But 
which? 

Absorbine, Jr. combines the bene- 
ficial properties of liniment, anti- 
septic and germicide. All in one 
container for greater convenience 
in such emergencies. 

Neglect of the hundred little hurts 
that occur unexpectedly often 
means infection, unnecessary pain 
or slow recovery. 

Thousands are never without 
Absorbine, Jr. in their homes. It 
is safe; of a clean, pleasant odor 
and without the usual liniment 
stain. It is powerfully concentrated. 
Only a few drops are required in 
all ordinary apgiinaiens. 

At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

395 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


A SO rbi n ec. J 













‘ou will be 


As a lover a4 rare perfumes, 
charmed e fragrance of 


he indescribab] 
Rieger’s ace ona 


Honolulu Bouquet 


Perfume $1.00 per oz. Toilet water, 4 oz. 
$1.00. Taleum, 25c. At gists or de- 
partment stores, 

Send 25¢ (silver or stamps )for generous 
trial bottle, Made by the originator of — 





: Rewer o Dewees is the most exquisite ume 

Egese ced, Made without alcohol. Bottle 

J with ong lass stopper, containi: b 

4 for6 months, Lilac or Crabap te fi 6 ry i ly 
of the valley, F Rose or Violet 

chimes = 


nd 
miniature befile. Se Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 
2e bottles—5 odors. 


ferent 
PaulRieger&Co.(Since 1872) _ 192FirstSt,, San Francisco 


Send 25% for 
SB:20-4e0-1eosmans 











4 Endcrsed by physicians. 


itu 
8: 
lished 22 years, 
Earn while learning 
4 If you are over 18 and und under 56 55 
[oete of one write for fl 
ate 


with 
Become Independent tee and PREE idabegiast eats: 


Chicage School of Nursing Dept. 99 .421 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 
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THE NEW McCALL PATTERN 


“it’s printed” 











Girls! Girls! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


and Ointment to clear dandruff : 
Seep ‘Gasapins Preset Cukiouse: Sape B oa te, 


Hotels Need Itained Women 


/ Nation-wide demand for trained women; 
) all departments, hotels. clubs, apartment 
houses; uncrowded field: fineliving,quick 
advancement. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for 
FREE BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.” 


Lew, A HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
ashington, D. 
Founded 1916 























Kill The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy. painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 

Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culiare. 
D. J. MAHLER. 665-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. |. 


GOINTOBUSINES: 


ay ae y unlimited. 7 ithe oes — ‘women. 
thing, Money aking oP Write forit today. Don’t put it off | 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, 

sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 


Drawer 120 EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 
Wedding 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St , Philndelphia, Pa 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
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Dashing Stranger 


[Continued from page 28] 


man who was so sure of himself and of 
the value of his errand that when he got 
stuck in the mud he could pull out eight 
hundred dollars and pay it over for a horse 
with which to go on. A man who had the 
will to do the daring thing. . 

She thought she heard something in the 
distance. She peered into the mists that 
wreathed the road. They were lifting now, 
and she could see a long way. But there 
was nothing. She sank back against the 
window-casing, her head resting against it. 

She saw a man coming down the road, 
leading a horse. It was Jimmy. And the 
horse’s legs were bandaged. It must be the 
mare. She looked closer. It was Jimmy 
leading the mare home. 

What had happened? What 
know? What should she say? 

Althea ran downstairs and opened the 
drafts of the kitchen range. He would be 
hungry. She heard him opening the barn 
door. There was a long silence while the 
water came to a boil. She knew what 
Jimmy was doing as well as if she could see 
him through the wall of the barn. He was 
taking off the bandages, and scraping the 
mare down, and putting a light blanket on 
her, and bedding her down with clean straw, 
and giving her oats. 

Althea set the breakfast table hurriedly 
—got out eggs and ham and jam and cream. 
She had not finished when Jimmy walked 
into the kitchen. 

“What,” he said, “up already ?” 

“I woke early,” she said. “And I saw 
you coming down the road just now.” 

“Gosh, I’m hungry,” he said. “Took 
me pretty near all night to walk it. The 
mare was tired, too.” 

She stared at him fearfully. He looked 
tired; but there was a glint in his eye 
some sign of triumph. 

Althea got the breakfast on the table, 
exactly the same breakfast as she had given 
the dashing stranger less than twenty-four 
hours before. 

Jimmy sat down and ate. She sat op- 
posite him. But she could not eat. He 
was somehow different. Was the change in 
him, or in her feeling about him? 

At last he leaned back and lit a cigarette. 

“How did he get the mare?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“I sold her to him,” Althea said. She 
held her breath with fear of what he would 
say next. 

“What?” he cried. 

“For eight hundred dollars,” Althea said. 

She went to the cupboard and got the 
bills, eight of them, from the pitcher on the 
top shelf, and laid them on the table in 
front of him. 

Jimmy grinned, his grin broadened into 
a laugh, he laughed heartily. Althea looked 
at him in wonder and in fear. 

“Gosh,” said Jimmy, “that’s rich.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Althea said 

Jimmy rose to his feet. 

“Tl have to get that money back to 
him someway,” he said, and tucked the bills 
into his pocket. “You see I thought of 
course he had stolen the mare. I was stuck 
in the mud up here near Sharon, and he 
came along and I held him up. He said 
the mare was his, and I said she was mine. 
I had a gun—so I got the mare.” He paused 
to grin again. 

“No wonder he was mad,” Jimmy said 
to himself. He took his wallet out of his 
coat pocket. 

“But here’s what I’ve got to tell you, 
Althea,” he said. He looked at her gravely. 
“You've stuck for five vears now in this 
place and you haven’t said much—but I 
know how hard it’s been to wait. And it 
must have seemed to you sometimes as if 
nothing would ever happen.” 

He paused to look at her. 
meet his eyes. 

“Well,” he continued, “something has 
happened. I gct there first today.” 

He took out four legal documents—oil 
leases. 

“There,” he said, tapping them. “There 
is fifty thousand dollars—maybe more, but 
anyway fifty thousand. We can go some- 
where. We can go anywhere you like.” 

She looked at him for a moment as if 
she did not understand the meaning of his 
words. She had a blinding sense that she 
did not know him at all, that she had never 
known him. But she wanted to know him. 
She wanted to know him more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, and put both arms 
around his neck. 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him Jim. 


did he 


She could not 





A Group of Little Homes shows photo- 
graphs and building plans for twelve 
houses designed by America’s most ex- 
pert small-house architects. Price of 
the booklet, 10 cents. 


Down the Garden Path gives clear, accurate 

| directions for beautifying your home 
with flower gardens; directions, too, for 
vegetable gardening. Price, a two-cent 
stamp. 

Send your request for the booklets to 
Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 236 
West 37th Street, New York City. 
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; Three of the celebrated 
Viko Aluminum Roasters, 
$2.00 to $5.50 


LG i. 


Prices somewhat higher 


in extreme West and 
Canada 


VIKO-—the better way of roasting! 


qualities usually found only in higher 
priced ware. 


Viko Aluminum Roasters are sub- 
stantially constructed yet easy to 
handle—and the good things roasted 
in them can be cooked slowly, thor- 
oughly, toa luscious, teothsome 
brown. There are styles, sizes and 
prices for every need. 


A finely designed ware, sturdily con- 
structed from pure, thick sheet 
aluminum. Beautiful in finish. Does 
not rust. Sanitary in every way. 


That is Viko. 


You’!l find it worth while to visit the 
store in your community that sells 
Viko Aluminum kitchen utensils— 
no matter what cooking dish you may 
need. Remember, each Viko utensil 
bears the guarantee of the world’s larg- 
est aluminum goods manufacturer. 


And Viko kitchen utensils not only 
enhance the pleasure of good cock- 
ing with their bright, ever-clean ap- 
pearance —they are also very durable 
and economical, 


VIKO, The Popular Aluminum, is 
popular in price—although it is Viko Booklet No. 5V gladly sent on 
aluminum ware which combines request. 

Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 






The Popular Aluminum 
| PROFITABLE 





PLANT BULBS NOW 
To Flower Christmas 













Slate's large, healthy bulbs pro 

Bese) HOME WORK 
Each wrapped separately with 

ropa variety and color marked 
24 bulbs — Hyacinths, Freesia, < 

- a. Nare a a Crocus $1 00 A steady income easily and pleasantly made 

Postpaid. 50 bulb 2 Hya by coloring and selling Birthday and Christmas 
cinths, 12 Tulips, 14 Narcissus Greeting Cards,Pictures, Mottoes, etc.; excellent 
and Jonguils, 6 Freesia and 6 § designs, interesting and fascinating work. Our 
Crocus—$2.50 Postpaid to 4th ff catalog contains more than one hundred and 
zone—$2.75 beyond 4th zone in 


fifty designs specially made for hand coloring. 

Sent free on request. 

rine ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO. pept. 2 
38-340-342 East 59th Street, N. Y. 


U. 8S. To have beautiful flowers 
for Christmas and early spring, 
order Slate's bulbs now. felp- 
ful guide and catalog free 


THE SLATE SEED COMPANY, Box 431, South Boston, Va. | 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF Acenrs! A Sate InEvery Home 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That) 
I make myselfhear after being deaf for 25 years, with | 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I } 
wear them day and night. 
y They are perfectly comfort- 

able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 











Take orders for our beautiful! 
Dress Goods, Silks, Wash Fab- 
rics and General Yard Goods. 
Our agente get big business 
Nearly 1000 handsome fabric 













/ Story, how I got deaf and how Medicated Ear Drum eacngges tioned 
A. I make you hear. Address pat Nov. 3. 1908 National Importing | 
Mtg. Co., Dept. 38 


a GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Sheet Music 15c 


Ask for Century Edition 


Tes music you want for your piano should cost you only 15¢ a copy. 
Tell your dealer you want Century Edition. You cari't buy better 
sheet music than Century —it's beautifully printed on the best of paper— 
and each selection is certified to be correct as the master wrote it. 
The Century Catalog embraces, the world’s finest music—composi- 
tions like * ‘Hungarian Rhapsody” ; ‘Moonlight Sonata” “Salu tA Pesth’ ‘ 
“Poet and Peasant”, “Rondo Capricioso”, “Sack Waltz”, “Serenade’t 
“Falling Leaves”, and2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer. He has 
yourinterest at heart. Century's lowprice isonly possible becauseofhis 
small profit. If your dealer can't supply you, we will. = — 
Complete catalog of over 2100 classical and popu- 
lar standard compositions free on request. 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin's ‘‘ Rudiments 
Piano” Jahn’s Fo mew ae, ‘or = Vio. -n’’, and 
“Seales and Goes sed by all modern feauhere. 
Century Mt Musle Pu a mec Co. 


Maternity Apparel 


With No Maternity PP 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you tc dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity—and after 
baby comes, as well. Very latest modes, cleverly designed to 
conceal condition. Patented adjustments provide expansion. 
76-page Style ao picuing latest styles in Maternity Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, S Corsets. Sent Free. Write for it today 


ane Pryant eescchth ae NewYork! 


873 Sreadwey, N. 4 
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The om Girl’ Suttee 


No sacrifice is too great to make for an enduring love. 
But should women destroy themselves for love that is dead? 

















ARALYSIS of ambition, decay of beauty and charm, 
P emotional bankruptcy, is the usury some women 
render for the errancy of their husbands or lovers. 
To waste the best in herself for the worst in a man 
has given many a wife the same satisfaction that the Hindu 
widow used to find on her husband’s funeral pyre. 

Modernism has ended the suttee. Modernism also is 
abolishing spiritual immolation when love is dead. 

In every direction, life is opening up for women larger 
opportunities for contentment and happiness. But of what 
use are these splendid paths to the girl who is blinded by 
tears for false love, lost love or love unrealized? 

Here is a common example of spiritual suicide caused by 
an incident which would better be forgotten: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

This summer | met rn 
college graduate who has a 
holds a wonderful promise. 

He was attentive—and | loved him. 

One night, after a dance, as he was leaving me 
at my door, he asked me to kiss him goodnight. Never 
before had he broached that subject. 

lt was a lovely night; | was under its spell. He 
kissed me repeatedly, | lost my head and returned 
every kiss—and this was the first time I ever had 
kissed a young man! 

He left, promising to call me up. 

Il never have heard from him, never have seen 
him since that awful evening. Consequently, | am 
ashamed of myself and terribly humiliated. I haven't 
a shred of self-respect left, | cannot look anyone in 
the face, thinking they guess all. 

My ambition is gone. Regret gnaws at my heart. 
I have worried myself thin wondering what he thinks. 

The affair has weighed upon my mind 94 that often 
] want to end all in death. . = . D., Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 


dea! man, a handsome 
: position, whose future 


No does any reader suppose that the man in the case 
4 is at all excited about the little affair? 

It is a great pity that the girl cannot take it 
as he undoubtedly is doing 

The above letter is particularly important because its 
first paragraphs embody the average young girl’s notion 
of the lover in an ideal romance. Otherwise it is not unique 
but is an ordinary sample of the hysteria indulged in by 
girls in any sentimental misadventure 

For such lack of emotional control, woman is not ac 
customed to censor herself. Too often she looks upon it as 
natural, therefore inevitable. 

3ut it is quite possible to 


as calmly 


avoid it; and because it is 


destructive, it is sheer folly to indulge it 
There are two schools of modern love for women 
One flaunts liberty and equality with man as the goal 


of a newer, finer, higher kind of loving. 

The other is based on psychology as taught in the 
universities. It aims to prove to woman that many human 
emotions are transient; and to teach her that she who 
rules her emotions is happier than she who is a slave to 
them even if that slavery is disguised under the name of love 


Courage to Carry On! 


letters written by women who 


, I quote some brave lines 


scorn spiritual 


k ROM 
suicide 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

I am content—but I was not always so 

I've walked the floor, raved with my hands sky-high, 
made more than one fool of myself, because the leve 
which I trusted had proved a cheat. 

In the end, I found that that sort of thing doesn't 
pay, that I had been exaggerating the value of what 
I had lost. So I readjusted my values. 

Looking outside of myself, | discovered that each 
day has some fresh miracle of beauty and duty, to 
make life lovely, if we take it as it comes. sd 


—N. B., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

After I had been engaged two years, business took 
me to New York, a thousand miles from my fiance. 

Being a stranger, | naturally seized the chance to 
see the great town with a young man whom | met daily 
and knew to be trustworthy. 

He understood from the first that | was engaged, 
and he liked the opportunity to go around with a girl 
who wasn't sentimentally inclined. 

All this | wrote to the man | loved. He objected. 

I replied that I would part willingly with my 
pleasant companion if he would stop seeing a certain 
girl four or five nights a week. 

e answered that all must end between us unless 
I gave up my friend, but that I couldn't expect a man 
to get along without female companionship! 

To this I replied in two lines informing him that 
his ring was on the way to him. 

He has written to me several times pleading with 
me to renew our engagement. At first, the temptation 
broke my heart. 

But I used my sense and my will. 

1 had been engaged two years, it was hard to 
readjust my outlook on the future. I had to battle 
with regret, to put aside my dream of the home we 





\ 
T? get one’s trouble off | 

one’s mind by telling it | 
to someone else is an old 
practice which modern psy- 
chology recognizes and com- 
mends. If you have a per- 
sonal problem which baffles | 
you, if you feel the need of 
an understanding and sym- | 
pathetic listener, submit 
your perple xity to a woman | 
who has read over 100,000 | 
letters from confused and | 
harassed persons, Sign in- | 
itials only if you prefer. 
For a personal reply, send | 
a stamped and self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. 
Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 

7th Street, New York City. 


























had planned, to fight 
forgive him. 

At last I have won. Now I return his letters un- 
opened and feel sorry for him but my pity is not 
akin to love. 

When I feel like weeping over my dead romance, 
I cure myself by a plain question: If | accepted < 
standard before our wedding, want os miser ig 
not expect after marriage? R.E.K » New 


York City. 


my own great yearning to 


Flapper Fiankness 


EFORMING the flapper is very far from any purpose 
of mine, or any wish; but many persons have written 
me suggesting that I have a large opportunity along that line. 
To try seems to me quite a waste of energy. The flapper 
can be taught only by her own experience. Indeed, that 
is part of her credo. 
No one need be a prophet to foresee what her precocious 
experiments with life are going to teach the flapper. What 
she will learn, too late, is this: 


That youth is very short and age is very long, and the 
on physical charm as a source of 


girl who relies solely 





happiness will have nothing left to make life endurable 
when her graces have departed. 

Ten, twenty, thirty years hence, the spectacular flappers 
of today will make the most miserable set of women who 
ever walked this earth because they will have no resources 
in themselves, no interests but themselves. 

The flapper has been commended for her frankness. 
here are some samples of it: 

“IT am considered very pretty. Naturally I attract men,” 
prefaces Miss Eighteen to the story of a petting experience 
which would horrify her mother. 

“I’ve come to realize what a miserable failure I am. 
I’m neglected by all of the opposite sex. Can you realize 
how pathetic my life is?” wails Miss Sixteen. 

“I wear the right clothes, am called very beautiful, but 
I am most unhappy!” confesses Miss Seventeen. Her worry 
is this: She is employed in an office where she does not 
meet any men! 

“I know I am far from bad-looking, and I have the 
prettiest clothes, but my parents don’t understand me. They 
keep me shut up evenings with my school books!” moans 
a high school sophomore. “I want love and romance, and 
I want the right man. I know there is one somewhere in 
this world waiting for me. Don’t tell me I am too young 
to think of marriage! If you knew my sufferings in the 
past year, you would think differently.” 

Somehow, such suffering, in one so young, fails to excit 
adult sympathy. 

“T was an honest-to-goodness wall-flower until suddenly 
I woke up and decided I could not meet my man by 
being like my mother,” says Successful Flapper. “So I 
waved my straight bob, acquired some rouge and a powder 
puff, danced very jazzy, and lo and behold, I receive the 
admiration of the very boys whom I had secretly adored, 
but who had not deigned to smile upon me as ‘an old- 
fashioned girl.’ ” 

These and similar samples of the honest self-conscious- 
ness and sophistication of the genuine flapper are enough 
to discourage even those ardent souls who point out the 
path of the reformer to me. 

None of the above quotations reveals any hint of an 
intellectual plane or spiritual nature as important to a 
successful flapper. Aestheticism and materialism—these 
fulfill her needs. 

Fortunately a normal sixteen-year-old specimen of the 
female of the species is not yet a rarity. She merely seems 
to be because she is modest and inconspicious. One such 
contributes a wholesome letter from which I quote briefly: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

What do you suppose? 

I am sixteen-—and never have been in love! 

Isn't that terrible for a girl of flapper age today? 

What's more astonishing, I am perfectly happy, at 
home, with my folks! We always have lots of fun 
together. 

Honestly, when I read what some girls of my age 
write about their looks and the boys, I have to laugh 
Why, my books interest me far more than any boy 
I ever saw! 

I don't mean to say | have nothing to do with boys. 
I do. I know lots of them. They are very amusing. 

Probably this sounds too old-womanish. But really, 
I am not quite sixteen. And besides, I have sensible 
parents. That probably accounts for me. . . 


—A. F., Westchester, New York. 


Well, 


OUBTLESS it does. Doubtless it accounts also for the 

minor but noticeable fact that A. F. writes a beautiful 
hand, quite in contrast to the scrawls characteristic of the 
young girl whose interests center in the effect of her beauty 
upon men of all ages. 
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Mo re girls 


are earning to cook 


Increased registrations 
in domestic science classes everywhere 
show greater interest in cooking— 


Food is what you eat to sustain 
the body and keep it weli. 

But increasing knowledge of food 
values shows that unless food is 
properly prepared it doesn’t keep 
the body well. Most physical ills 
are due to what we eat. 


The preparation of food is one of 
the most important things to 
learn. 


The girl who learns how 

to make good bread finds 

most other cooking easy. 
4 


Ask our expert 
what you want to know 
about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, 
formerly bread expert, 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be glad to an- 
swer any question about 
flour, yeast,temperature, 
mixing, kneading, rising, 
molding, baking, etc. 


Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam 


—just the same 
except in name 


eon Package of 5 cakes ~ 


‘ an at your grocer—10* 
Bs 

Site 

‘ soo 

Hw | cette 
SS 


aelke 


~ a) 
Send for 


free i 


Yeast Foam Tablets 





Something new for 
better health! 
Yeast the way you want 
it; pure, whole yeast in 
easy-to-take tablet form, 
It keeps; it’s tested. For 
pimples, boils, under- 
weight, run-down con- 
ditions.Send fordescrip- 


ig circular, 



























NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 1752 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Please send free booklet,“‘The Art of Baking Bread.” 





Name es, 
Address 
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You Know a Good Brush © 




















-When You See It 


- NOWING what work you expect of a brush, 
you are able to judge by examination 
whether or not it will do that work. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are designed to do 
thoroughlythe work for which they are to be used. 


They will stand the test of examination and 
will tell their own story if you will look at them. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brush 
will brush through the hair. That’s what you 
want. You want to feel it on your scalp. It 
brushes all the hair instead of going over the top. 

Look at the stiff, springy, widely separated 
bristles and you will see that this is so. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush is made to 


scrub and scrub and scrub for years. 

Its sturdy construction, its metal bristle bed, 
and its thickly set bristles stand the wear and 
the hard.usage you expect. See these brushes 
at any store where brushes are sold. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are sold in the 
sanitary yellow boxes. If you buy one that dis- 
appoints you in any way, let us know and we 
will replace it. 


Send for the free illustrated booklet, ““Ideas About Hair Dressing.”’ 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


AID 


(frorence) 
Wen 
sa x ans 
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